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[43493] No - L 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinge. 

jj?°* Foreign Office , January 2, 1907. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 189 of the 5th ultimo, and previous 
correspondence relative to the Nile-Congo Railway, I transmit to you herewith i a cojy 
of a despatch from His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General m Cairo on the subject. 

I request that you will notify to the Government of the Congo His Majesty 
Government’s acceptance of the proposals contained m their Memorandum o 
28th November last by communicating to them a copy of the Memorandum inclose 
Lord Cromer’s despatch. j 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[392] No - 2 * 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 5, 1907.) 

(No. 237. Confidential.) Coir0) December 2d, 1906. 

ir ’ I HAVE the honour to report that, at the Khedive’s request, I waited on His 
Highness this morning with a view to talking over the question of the system to he 
adopted for the future in the bestowal of grades and decorations 

You are aware that this subject has been freely discussed of late, and that it ha 
been openly stated that these honorific distinctions are bought and sold by the persons 

Wh ° I^commenced Uf conversation by informing His Highness that I was awareofRie 
difficulties of his position, and that, so far from wishing to embarrass him, I was most 
anxiousto help him to arrive at a solution of this difficult question. I pointed out 
that it is impossible to leave matters as they are, and I alluded to the recent statomen 
made bvrpaper called “ El-Zaher,” of which I inclose a copy. . I said that I did 
not doubt that this statement was not true, but, at the same time, the mere c 
that such allegations should be made was in itself a matter for seuaous consideration. ^ 
The Khedive, whose manner throughout our conversation was extremely fnqp_ 7» 
assured me that he also was very anxious to settle the matter. His Highness prop 
that no change should be made in the present practice as regards military grades 

* See Part LXVII, No. 56. 
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and decorations. In this proposal I readily concurred. The present system work 
very well. 

As regards civil grades and decorations, His Highness proposed that they should 
be limited to Government employes who were on the permanent cadres of the 
establishment, but that Omdehs (mayors of villages) should he excluded. I may 
mention that the scandals have principally occurred in connection with Omdehs. His 
Highness is evidently very reluctant that they should he included, as, if this were done, 
this would he virtually reverting to the practice which was legalized by his father in 
the Decree issued in the year 1881, and, for some reason or another, His Highness was 
evidently very reluctant to adopt this course. I replied that I thought the solution 
was perfectly satisfactory; that the question of including or excluding the Omdehs 
was one for His Highness to decide ; and that if he desired them to be excluded, I had 
no wish whatever to press for their inclusion. I do not doubt, however, that the fact 
of their exclusion will cause a good deal of comment here, and will to a certain extent 
be unpopular. I am clear, however, that the matter is not one on which I am in any 
way called upon to run counter to the Khedive’s wishes. 

Thus, this matter may he regarded as settled. I arranged with the Khedive that 
no public announcement should be made, but that, as it is customary to grant grades 
and decorations on the 9th January—the date of His Highness’ accession—the public 
would see from the facts that a change of system had been operated. 

I may mention that, in the course of the conversation, the Khedive expressed 
great indignation to me that he had been accused of making money out of the sale of 
these grades and decorations. I assured His Highness that, so far as I was aware, 
nobody had made any such accusation, but the criticisms had rather been directed to 
the fact that sufficient control had not been kept over the employes of the Palace to 
prevent them engaging in this dishonourable traffic. I did not think it was necessary, 
in view of the friendly turn the conversation had taken, to allude to the fact, which is 
undoubtedly true, that, though I do not doubt that the Khedive has not himself 
pecuniarily profited by what has been going on, it has been his practice to hand over 
a few grades and decorations to the editors of the Anglophobe journals, who pass them 
on to others for pecuniary consideration. Thus, these newspapers practically receive 
a subvention without costing the Khedive anything. 

I should add that the Khedive assured me that he would on no account make any 
recommendation to the Sultan to the effect that His Imperial Majesty should grant 
grades and decorations direct. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed 1 CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 2. 

Extract from “ El-Zaher ” of December 23, 1906. 

(Translation.) 

WE learn from a good source that a wealthy Omdeh of the district of Samalout, 
Province of Minieh, has purchased the grade of Mirmiran (Pasha), and that he has 
resigned his office in order not to be subject to the Government as regards the request 
for grades and decorations made by them for their functionaries. 

We congratulate him heartily, and at the same time we feel sorry for him, as the 
“ Times ” article has brought about a rise in tjhe priqe qf grades and decorations. 


[535] No. 3. 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 7.) 

(No. 3.) ’ 

Sir, Brussels, January 5, L9Q7. 

I -HAVE the honour to report that I to-day handed to M. de Cuvelier a copy of 
the Memorandum inclosed in your despatch No. 2 of the 2nd instant respecting the 
Nile-Oongo Erontier Railway. I at the same time communicated to him the contents 
of the Earl of Cromer’s telegram No. 307 of the 31st ultimo received by me yesterday 
in your despatch No. 3 of the 3rd instant. 

M. de Cuvelier ,said that he would like to study our Memorandum at leisure 
before expressing a final opinion on its contents, but that so far as he could see from 
the running translation of them, which I read to him by his request, the two Govern¬ 



ments were in substantial agreement on all the points involved^ in it. The on y one 
on which he had any observations to make was that treated m paragraph 3 of the 

““Sn rt *te SbUshme^ 

“ S ™Te%Mt\ e "tood “e origill‘proposal, the 

SiTth=‘« SSI 

t Z “te" or an y po?£n of 

Te°CuveheTproceeded hT observe ^hat he presumed that some more formal 

’r™ r Sle forces On myobserving 0 that I had informed you that he attached no 
Congolese lorces. J * form in wh ich this understanding was recorded, 

“ SrSr. i £££ «?-> ,-«■* h- 

months before> us d g settled, a general idea could surely be arrived 

SSt.’totat itn b, ^railway and of the more important 
.difficulties to be surmounted. &(j 

(Signed) ^ ’ ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 

PS _I omitted to mention, in reporting the views expressed by M. de Cuvelier 
^oS^^^r^^^r^’toCairo 
should follow and not precede the survey. ^ jj jj 
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No. 4. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey. —{Received January 12.) 

(No. 1.) Cairo, January 3,1907. 

S!r ’ I HAVE the honour to inclose copies^ “nlS wilh 

matters'of’some’local —Xpsin the direction o, Libera. 

of unity of system and organisation is desirable. Betae anyvei^aenn ^ ^ 

taken either by the Government or by private ' l v llua ‘ f u th & tho services 
the Government, it appeared to me, therefoie, that it woui V1 su n; ec t 

Zmmhlv competent expert should be secured to advise on the whole subject. 
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Accordingly, in the course of last summer, I arranged with Mr. S. Wells, the head of 
the Battersea Polytechnic School, that he should visit Egypt during the forthcoming 
winter and give the Egyptian Government the benefit of his advice. Mr. Wells hag 
now sent in a very valuable Report, in which he has sketched out the general lines of 
action which it would be desirable to adopt in connection with this important subject. 
The question then naturally arose of who should be appointed to carry Mr. Wells’ 
proposals into execution. I am glad to say that Mr. Wells has consented to undertake 
this work himself. 

The first of the Decrees which I now inclose lays down that a sub-Department to 
deal with agriculture and industrial education is to be created under the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The second Decree nominated Mr. Wells to be the Director-General of this new 
sub-Department. 

Both the proposal and the appointment met with the warm approval of Saad Pasha 
Zaghloul, the recently-appointed Minister of Education. I am given to understand 
that this new departure has caused great satisfaction in native circles. 

The third Decree deals with the reconstitution of the Superior Council of 
Education. This is a consultative body, to which all important questions connected with 
public instruction are referred. Heretofore it has consisted of five members, all of 
whom were officials. One of these was Yakoub Pasha Artin, until recently Director- 
General of Education. He recently resigned his post. Mr. Dunlop, the Adviser of 
the Department, has been appointed to be a member of the Superior Council in 
his place. 

Saad Pasha Zaghloul, shortly after his appointment as Minister, called on me and 
dwelt on the desirability of enlarging the Council by the nomination of certain 
unofficial members. I should explain that public instruction is a question in which 
the Legislative Council has frequently shown great interest. They have at times 
proposed that the Regulations issued by the Department of Public Instruction should 
be submitted for their approval. The adoption of this course is impossible, as it would 
be contrary to the provisions of the Organic Law. But I wholly concurred with the 
Minister in his desire to associate the Council, iu some form or another, with the work 
of education. This has been effected by naming two members of the Legislative 
Council—one a Moslem and the other a Copt—to be members of the Superior Council 
of Education. The Coptic member (Marcus Simaika Bey) was added at my instance. 
I thought that Coptic interests should be represented on the Superior Council, more 
especially because the Copts are at present rather disposed to complain that in some 
respects they are neglected by the Government. 

The other three members of the Council, thus making the total up to ten, were all 
practically nominated by the Ministers. They include a Judge (Hussein Rouchdi 
Bey), one of the best of the Moudirs (Mustapha Maher Pasha), who has been active iu 
the cause of furthering education in his own province, and Dr. Mohammed Eloui 
Pasha, a medical man of some eminence. 

The fourth Decree nominates Marcus Simaika Bey to be a member of the 
Legislative Council, to replace another Copt who is forced to resign on the score of 
ill-health. I should mention that Simaika Bey is a reformer, and is likely to take a 
more active part in the proceedings of the Council than his predecessor. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 4. 

Khedivial Decrees dated December 24, 1906. 

NOUS, Khddive d’Egypte, 

Sur la proposition do notre Ministre de l’lnstruction Publique et l’avis conforme 
de notre Conseil des Ministres, 

Ddcretons: 

Article l er . II est institud au Ministdre de 1’Instruction Publique une Administra¬ 
tion chargee d’assurer \e ddveloppemcnt de l’agriculture et de l’enseignement indus- 
triel. Elle portera le titre d’ “ Administration de 1’Agriculture et de l’Enseignement 
Industriel.” 


Art. 2. Notre Ministre de l’lnstruction Publique est ehargd de 1’execution du 
present.Ddcret. 

Fait au Palais d'Abdiuc, le 24 Ddcembre, 1906. ^ 

Par le Khedive : 

Le President du Conseil des Ministres, 

(Signd) Moustapha Eehmy. 

Le Ministre de l’lnstruction Publique, 

(Signd) S. Zaghloul. 


Yu^notre 1 Deeret en date’du 24 Decembre, 1906 (8 Zulkida, 1324), mstituant au 
Ministdre de l’lnstruction Publique une Administration de 1 Agriculture et de 

l'Enseignen^nt Induatnd Ministre de 1’Instruction Publique et l'avis contorme 

de notre Conseil des Ministres; 

Ddcrdtons: 

Article l ef . Mr. Sidney Herbert Wells est nommd Directeur-Gdndral de l’Adminis- 
tration de I’A^riculture et de l’Enseignement Industriel. „ , . , 

Art. 2. Notre Ministre de l’lnstruction Publique est ehargd de 1 execution du 

present Ddcret. 

Fait au Palais d’Abdine. le 24 Ddcembre. 1906. (g .^ ABBAS HILMI. 
Par le Khddive: 

Le President du Conseil des Ministres, 

(Signd) Moustapha Eehmy. 

Le Ministre de l’lnstruction Publique, 

(Signd) S. Zaghloul. 


Yulies6crets du I^Mars, 1881, du 18 Ddcembre, 1888, du 12 Mars, 1892, du 
q Mars 1896, du 20 Decembre, 1898, et du 18 Avril. 1904; . „ 

Sur la proposition de notre Ministre de l’lnstruction Publique et lavis conforme 

de notre Conseil des Ministres ; 

Ddcretons: 

Article 1". L’Article l er du Ddcret du 9 Mars, 1896, est modifid ainsi qu il suit : 

II est institud au Ministdre de l’lnstruction Publique un Conseil Supdneur 
l’lnstruction Publique compose de dix membves comme suit 

Le Ministre de l’lnstruction Publique, Prdsident; 

Le Conseiller au Ministdre de 1’Instruction Publique ; 

Sir Yin cent Corbett; 

M. Charles de Rocca Serra; 

Ismail Sirri Pacha; 

Moustapha Maher Pacha; 

Hussein Rouchdi Bey; 

Dr Mohammed Eloui Pacha ; 

Mahmoud Abdel Gliaffar Bey; 

Marcus Simaika Bey. 

Art 2 L’ Article 5 du raeme Ddcret est modifid ainsi qu il suit. 

de ms rs 

etSst ehargd de rddiger le 

procds-verbal de la sdance. 
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Art. 3. Notre Ministre de l’lnstruction Publique est charge de 1’execution du 
present Decret. 

Pait au Palais d’Abdine, le 24 Ddcembre, 1906. 

(Signe) ABBAS HILMI. 

Par le Khddive: 

Le President du Conseil des Ministres, 

(Signd) Motjstapha Pbhmt. 

Le Ministre de l’lnstruction Publique, 

(Signe) S. Zaghloul. 


[535] No- 5. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinge. 

(No. 8.) 

gj r Foreign Office, January 14, 1907. 

1 HAVE received your despatch No. 3 of the 5tli instant, reporting a conversation 
with the Secretary to the Congo Government relative to the Nile-Congo Frontier 
Railway. 

I approve the language held by you to M. de Cuvelier on this occasion. 

With regard to his observations as to the method of recording the understanding 
arrived at between the two Governments respecting the reference to The Hague 
Tribunal of differences as to the interpretation of the Agreement of the 9th May last 
regarding the railway and the withdrawal of the Congolese forces from Soudanese 
territory, 1 request that you will inform him that His Majesty’s Government would 
prefer a simple exchange of notes based on the Memorandum drawn up by the 
Congo Government on the 28tli November, 1906, and His Majesty’s Government’s 
Memorandum as inclosed in the despatch from Lord Cromer No. 232 of the 22nd 
ultimo. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[1903] No - 0- 

I he Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey,—(Received January 17.) 

(No. 2.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 17, 1907. 

IT is (suggested by the Sirdar that, on the completion of the work of the Lado 
Railway reconnaissance this winter, the delimitation of the northern frontier of the 
Enclave, which has not up to the present been done, might be undertaken by the joint 
survey parties. The suggestion appears to me to be good. 

If the proposal is accepted by the Congo authorities, 1 should be glad if they 
would instruct their officials to make arrangements with the Representatives of the 
Soudan Government as to the details of the scheme. 


[1903] No. 7. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinge. 

(No. 1.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office , January 17, 1907. 

FRONTIER of Lado Enclave. 

Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 2 of to-day repeated to you. 

You should communicate with the Congo Government as desired. 
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[ 2280 ] No ' 8 ’ 

Sir A. Himlivije ’« "'>> Edward Grey.—(Received Jmmrq 21.) 

(No. 9.) Brussels , January 18, 1907. 

frontier between the Soudan and the Lado Enclave Government, and I 

T will make the communication desired by you to the oon 0 o 

should think that it will probably be agreec o. course, with imperfect 

hy 11. lie Cuvelier before be gives me a 

definite reply. 

Mv reasons for this view arc as I ollows : 

1 'in the first place the Congolese occupation of the Bnclave is f 

to the west back of 1 ho Kile, to the „. hi ,h 

strip of territory south-west olit, extending to he „ t() tU „ 

matienlly disappear beioie many vec . « ’ tho j should have thought 

results of lasting value. It any caravan U |' " lill0 d point based on our 

that the two (^nviU'iimonts img 1 !1 [nowhere the Soudan and leased territories on 
present maps, tor l ,m T' s ' ’> (UCI •? , s . „ sl)ot m \A\t also be fixed 

these tracks rospeel.vely cmmn|Ma-o ami i ; t > nt tri ,, r Nile 

V.-' ^ - W-ol-My c,Wtiv,ted and 

inhabited. . ... imvm'iiiss n, trviu ir to delimit in East 

advantages, except where the lme It would seem at first 

and divided tribal pasturages or plantations somewhat . boun(lm pillars on the 

sight sufficient in tho case ot the Enclave tro tier tc» bs 11 ' } the frontier, 

bank of the Nile, and for perhaps 10 or 1 or tracks, if 

and as suggested above, to agree on it m lcspcc L . * J Unhv-el-Gliazal. 

Shell exist,'running north-west from Lado or Roc ja in o ^ lv .,.l-Ghm!al from the 

1 do not anticipate any trash aggre*nons upn,n I Mn U 1 ition of 

direction of Lado under pretext of doubts 01 lnc ' c from the Ueie 

Z'A »»"AolGh. ^hn. of the 1801 lease now 

ae, ' n :rs. d !sr^ r « by w“ 

71“^ o[ii is doubt,hi, as it 
is, whether that work can be finished before tbecomingiau^ favours 

the =, trs 

Pending such correction I am ol opinion that the (Units or uu. 





during the short period of dry weather remaining to us should be p ma 

the railway survey, and that the demarcation ot the frontier should, if ue proceed 

with it at 'all, be regarded as a secondary and •subsidiary undertaking 

I presume of course, that the expense of the operations mil, so far as our side 
is concerned, be borne entirely by the Egyptian or Soudan 

of the question would be one of comparative indifference to t * 

The Congo Government may, however, put questions to me as to then piobable cost. 

(Signed) ’ ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 


[ 3050 ] No - 9 - 

The Earl uj Cromer to ,<ii Edwin cl Crty.—(Re, "iced Januan, .i'd.) 

(JSo. 10.) Cairo, ) anuarg 1">, 1907. 

• IN my tteporl tor last year ("Egypt .No. 1 of 190 u .“ l>. 75) L statol that the 
Mixed Tribunal Commission liacl come to an agreement \utli tiro .^yptnm Got ei 
ment on the following live points in the laws administered by the Mixed Tribunals i- 

1. Certain modifications in the Statute of Judicial Organization relating to 
Cnm ™'p^°edure°in'the Court of Appeal for the hearing of cases involving the 

deowim^oi moffi^on°of < tho Mixed Penal Code, concerning the method of ealeulatmg 

the duration of sentences of imprisonment. 

4. Some modifications in the Law of Compositions to avoid bankruptcy. 

6. A Law of Expropriation for purposes of public utility. 

These laws have now received the assent of the Powers, and I have the honour 
tc transmit to you herewith copies of the “Official Journal of yesterdays date 

containing tlie Khedivial Decrees by which they are brought into force. 

° l have, Ac. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 9. 

Extract from the “ Journal Officirl ” of January 14, 1907. 
Decrrts. 


JNo. 23.- -Lot modifiant /’ Article 27 du Titre l et les Articles 3 el 4 da Titre II du 
Reglement d'Organisation Judiciaire your les Proces mutes. 

NOUS, Khedive d’Lgypte, . , 

Yu le Rdglemcnt d’Organisation Judiciaire pour les proces mixtes en iigypte; 

Yu les Ddcrets du 26 Mars, 1900. modifiant divers Articles de ce Rdglement ; 
Aprhs accord intervenu entre not re Gouverncment et les Puissances qui ont 

adlidrd a la re forme judiciaire; P , , 

Sur la proposition do notre Ministrc de la Justice et 1 avis con forme de notre 

Conseil des Ministres; 

Ddcretons : 

Article l er . L’Article 27, Titre 1, du Reglement d’Organisation Judiciaire est 
moditid eomme suit:— 

“ Vrtiele 27. Le Proeureur-Gdudrai aura suus sa direction aupres de la Cour 
d’Appel et des Tribunaux des suhstituts en nomhre suffisant pour le service des 

audiences et la police judiciaire. r 

" Dans les cas prdvus par le Cliapiire IX du Code lenal, les poursuites eontre un 
dtranger devront etre prealchlement autorisdes par un raemhiv du Parquet de 
nationalitd dtraimero uu par uu Magistral dt ranger a ee ddldgue par la Cour. 
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Art 2 Les Articles Set 4, du Titre II du Element d’Organisation .Tudieiaire 
Dour les uioces mixtes en Egypt® sont modifies eomme suit. 

“ Article 3. Le Tribunal ^ “ 

6t 4 “su”ncffi f 8t d Xne,t 8 rt des poursuites sent dirigdes centre des grangers 

Stella”" Conseillers, dent un 

indigene et deux dtrangers. 1’inculnd est un dtranger. Si l’inculpd est 

deB dtrangers* et des indigos, ia 

et des 

ins" “iS-a t nationalitd fi Quelle ils devront appartenir 
pour compldter le nomhre voulu. 

Rdglement d’Organisation Judieiane. . is apr £ s i a publication, qui 

a. .a ««— 

d ' 0r St“MTnfstre de la Justice est chargd de indention du present Ddcret. 
Bait au Palais d’Abdiue.le 24 Ddcemhre, 1906. aB BAS HILMI. 

Par le Kliddive: 

Le Prdsident du Conseil des Ministres, 

(Signd) Moustapha Ebhmt. 

Le Ministre de la Justice, 

(Sio-nd) Ibrahim Eouad. 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangdres, 

(Signd) Boutros GnALi. 


Na 

VuTe Rd"lomcnt dljrganisation Judiciaire pour les proohs mixtes eu Egypte; 

* les Puissances qui ont 

"'“sur t pmptiofde'notre Ministre de la Justice et l’avis eouforme de notre 
Conseil des Ministres; 

ls L , it tons. . procedure Civile et Commercial des 

Trib^aix MUtes uulrSluveau, qui formers VArticle 416 bis, aiusi oon 5 u 
.. Toutes les fois que, dans I'examen ^ 

estimera que sur le point de droit a-^dox .„„J udcnce antdrieure, olle pourra ordonner 
rendus, ou sera d’avis de s ecarter d uno»] ^ Oom< en tidrc, qui sc compldtera, 

d’un ou de plusieurs Conseillers, par des Juges de 

Premidre Instance. , . 

« II n’y aura pas lieu a la recusation peremptoir . ,, 

“ Le Ministdre Public donnera ses conclusions par dent. 

Art. 2. Cette disposition entrera en vigueuv un mois apids 
sera faite dans les formes prdvues par 1’Article 35, Titre 1, du Kt 0 iem 

sation Judiciaire. 

[1704] 
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Art. 3. Notre Ministre de la Justice est charge de l’exdcution du present Ddcret. 
Fait au Palais d’Abdine, le 24 Ddcembre, 1906. 

(Signd) ABBAS HILMI. 

Par le Khedive: 

Le President du Conseil des Ministres, 

(Signd) Moustapha Fehmt. 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangdres, 

(Signd) Boutros Ghali. 

Le Ministre de la Justice, 

(Signal Ibrahim Fouad. 


No. 25.— Loi modifiant l’Article 20 et abrogeant l’Article 48 du Code Pdnal Mixte. 

Nous, Khedive d’Egypte, 

Yu le Rd element d’Organisation Judiciaire pour les proems mixtes en Egypte ; 

Aprds accord intervenu entre notre Gouvernement et les Puissances qui ont 
adhdrd a la reforme judiciaire ; 

Sur la proposition de notre Ministre de la Justice et Pavis conforme de notre 
Conseil des Ministres ; 

Ddcrdtons: 

Article l er . L’Article 20 du Code Pdnal Mixte est modifid comme suit:— 

“ Article 20. La durde des peines restrictives de la libertd compte du jour oil le 
condamnd est detenu en vertu de la condamnation devenue exdcutoire, sauf deduction 
de la detention preventive.” 

Art. 2. L’Article 48 du Code Pdnal Mixte est abrogd. 

Art. 3. Cos dispositions entreront en vigueur un mois aprds la publication, qui en 
sera faite dans les formes prdvues par PArticle 35, Titre I, du Rdglement d’Organi¬ 
sation Judiciaire. 

Art. 4. Notre Ministre de la Justice est chargd de l’exdcution du prdsent Ddcret. 

Fait au Palais d’Abdine, le 24 Ddcembre, 1906. 

(Signd) ABBAS HILMI. 

Par le Khedive: 

Le Prdsident du Conseil des Ministres, 

(8ignd) Moustapha Fehmt. 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangdres, 

(Signd) Boutros Ghali. 

Le Ministre de la Justice, 

(Signd) Ibrahim Fouad. 


No. 26.— Col modijiant les Articles 202, 206, et 207 du Code de Commerce Mixte. 

Nous, Khedive d’Egypte, 

Vu le Rdglcmcnt d’Organisation Judiciaire pour les proeds mixtes en Egypte; 

Yu le Code de Commerce Mixte ; 

Aprds accord intervenu entre notre Gouvernement et les Puissances qui ont 
adhdrd a la reforme judiciaire; 

Sur la proposition de notre Ministre de la Justice et Pavis conforme do notre 
Conseil des Ministres; 

Ddcrdtons : 

Article 1". Les Articles 202, 206, et 207 du Code de Commerce Mixte sont 
modifids comme suit:— 

“Article 202. Tout conimer^ant qui cesse ses paiemeuts pour raison d’insolva- 
bilitd aetuelle est en dint de faillite. 11 est tenu d’en faire la declaration au grelfe du 
Tribunal de son domicile dans les quinze jours de la cessation de ses paiements et d’en 
exposer les causes. 
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“ En cas de faillite d’une Societd en nom collectif ou en commandite, la ddcla¬ 
ration contiendra le nom et l’indication du domicile de chaeun des associds solidaires. 

“ Article 206. Hans les cas prdvus par PArticle prdeddent, le Prdsident du 
Tribunal de Commerce ddsignera un Juge, qui proeddera aux opdrations suivantes :— 

“ 1. II arretera et signera les livres du ddbiteur, qui devront rester a la disposition 
des crdanciers; 

“ 2. II ddcidera si, et dans quelles conditions, le ddbiteur peut etre autorisd 
k continuer provisoirement son commerce et pourra ordonner toutes les mesures 
urgentes; 

“3. !1 convoquera les crdanciers devant lui, conformdment a l’Article 254, aux 
fins de ddldguer un ou trois d’entre eux avec mission de proedder a la verification de 
la situation du ddbiteur. 

“ Les crdanciers ainsi ddldgues prdsenteront a la prochaine rdunion des crdanciers 
un rapport sur la bonne foi du ddbiteur, la situation de ses affaires, et ses propositions 
concovdataires. 

“ A la suite de cc rapport les crdanciers se prononceront sur l’admission ou le 
rejet du concordat prdventif. 

“ A partir de Pordonnance designant le Juge-Commis, les actions mobilieres et 
immobilidres et toutes voies d’exdeution seront suspendues de plein droit au profit du 
ddbiteur. 

“Article 207. Le concordat prdventif ne pourra etre valablement consenti que 
par une majoritd de crdanciers reprdsentant les trois quarts des crdances, et pour 
autant que le ddbiteur aura prdalablement fourni une garantie pour l’exdcution du 
concordat. 

“ Le Juge-Commis dressera procds-verbal de la deliberation et renverra la cause a 
la premidre audience utile.” 

Art. 2. Ces dispositions entreront en vigueur un mois aprds la publication, qui en 
sera faite dans les formes prdvues par PArticle 35, Titre l, du iidglement d’Organi¬ 
sation Judiciaire. 

Art. 3. Notre Ministre de la Justice est chargd de l’exdcution du prdsent Ddcret. 

Fait au Palais d’Abdine, le 24 Ddcembre, 1906. 

(Signd) ABBAS HILMI. 

Par le Khddive: 

Le Prdsident du Conseil des Ministres, 

(Signd) Moustapha Fehmt. 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangdres, 

(Signd) Boutros Ghali. 

Le Ministre de la Justice, 

(Signd) Ibrahim Fouad. 


No. 27.— Loi sur VExpropriation pour cause d’Utilite' publique. 

N ous, Khddive d’Egypte, 

Yu le lldglement d’Organisation Judiciaire pour les proeds mixtes en Egypte; 

Aprds accord intervenu entre notre Gouvernement et les Puissances qui ont 
adhdrd a la rdforme judiciaire ; 

Sur la proposition do notre Ministre des Travaux Publics et Pavis conforme de 
notre Conseil des Ministres; 

Ddcretons : 

Article 1". L’expropriation des biens immeubles pour cause d’utilite publique ne 
peut avoir lieu qu’en vertu d’un Ddcret spdcial. 

Art. 2. A ce Ddcret seront annexds— 

1. bn dtat contenant la designation de chaque terrain ou batiment dont l’expro- 
priation est ordonnde, avec l’indication de sa nature, de sa contenance, et de ses 
limites. 


2. Un Tableau portant les noms, prdnoms, et domiciles des propridtaires qui 
figurent dans la Moukalafah ou an E61e des Imp6ts sur les propridtds bilties. Les 
immeubles qui ne figurent pas sur la Moukalafah ni au R61e des Impdts sur la 
propridtd Mtie seront designds dans ce Tableau par les noms, prdnoms, et domiciles 
des occupants. 

Un exemplaire de ces Annexes sera ddposd a la Moudirieh ou au Gouvernorat, oil 
il pourra en dtre pris connaissance. 

Art. 3. On pourra comprendre dans l’expropriatiou, non seulement les immeubles 
indispensables, mais aussi ceux avoisinants, en tout ou en partie, si l’occupation de ces 
immeubles est ndeessaire pour mieux atteindre le but d’ulilite publique qu’on se 
propose. 

Art. 4. Les Mtiments dont on doit exproprier une portion seront aeketes en 
entier si les proprietaires le requidrent. Cette requisition devra etre faite au plus tard 
dans la reunion prevue a l’Article 6 sous peine de forclusion. 

Art. 5. Le Ddcret, avec ses Annexes prevues a 1’Article 2, sera public dans les 
deux “Journaux Officiels,” et affichd a l’endroit destine aux publications a la 
Moudirieh ou au Gouvernorat et aux Tribuuaux Mixte et Indigene de Premiere 
Instance, ou sont situes les immeubles expropries. 

Un extrait de ce Decret sera, en outre, signific administrativement a chacun des 
proprietaires ou des occupants y indiques par les soius du Moudir ou du Gouverneur. 
La publication du Ddcret dans les “ Journaux Officiels ” produira au profit de l’expro¬ 
priant le meme effet que la transcription d’un acte de transfert. 

Art. 6. Dans les quatre jours qui suivront la signification du Decret le Moudir ou 
le Gouverneur invitera, par lettre recommandee, l’expropriant et les propridtaires 
interesses a comparaitre devant lui dans un ddlai de dix jours au plus, pour traiter 
l’amiable sur le montant du prix. 

Cette invitation sera affickde dans les localitds de la situation des immeubles 
k exproprier. 

Le procds-verbal de l’accord aura la valeur d’un titre exdcutoire, et sera assimild 
k un acte notarid. 

Art. 7. Dans le cas oil il v aurait des tiers intdressds a titre d’usufruit ou de bail, 
le propridtaire sera tenu de les convoquer a la sdauce de conciliation prevue a 1’Article 
prdcdcleut; sinon il restera seal cliargd envers eux des indemnitds que ces derniers 
pom’raient rdclamer, 

Les locataires et les usufruitiers n’auront droit a l’indemnitd a l’cncontre de 
l’expropriant que dans le cas d’un titre ayant date certaine antdrieure au Ddcret 
d’Expropriatioji. Dans ce cas l’inderanite sera rdglee en la memo forme que celle due 
aux proprietaires. 

Art. 8. Quinze jours aprds la sdance de conciliation, s’il n’y a pas d’oppositiou, la 
somme qui est due aux parties intdressdes avec lesquelles un arrangement a eu lieu 
leur sera payee, sur la prdsentation d’un certificat du Bureau des Hypothdques 
constatant qu’il n’y a aucune inscription sur les immeubles. 

Si des oppositions out etc faites, ou s’il existe des inscriptions, la somme indis- 
ponible sera deposde a la caisse du Tribunal competent dans le ressort duquel les 
immeubles sont situds. 

Art. 9. Le Moudir ou le Gouverneur, aussitdt aprds la dite sdance, fera dresser 
un Tableau contenant les noms, prdnoms et domiciles des propridtaires qui ne se sont pas 
prdsentds, ou qui ne sont pas tombds d’accord sur le prix ; il y designera les immeubles 
expropries a l’encontre de ces propridtaires, et le transmettra avec le Ddcret et les 
autres pi dees au Prdsident du Tribunal competent. 

Le meme Tableau sera trausmis au Prdsident du Tribunal dans le cas oil les 
locataires ou les usufruitiers, convoquds par le propridtaire ou intervonants, ne sont pas 
tombds d’accord sur I’indomnitb qui leur sera alloude. 

Art. 10. Le Prdsident, dans les trois jours de la rdeeption du dossier, nommera 
d’office un ou trois experts, scion l’importance de l’affaire, pour dvaluer les immeubles 
indiquds au dit Tableau, ou le montant des indemnitds qui pourraient etre dues aux 
autres parties intdressdes. 

Ces experts seront choisis de prdfdrence parmi les notables de la ville ou de la 
province. 

Il fixera dans sdn ordonnance le ddlai dans lequel les experts devront prdsenter 
leur rapport. 

Ce ddlai ne pourra ddpasser les quinze jours. 

Art. 11. Aucun secours ne sera admis coutre cette ordonnance. 
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Le serment sera pretd par les experts, entre les mains du Prdsident, et le poc&s- 
verbal contiendra fixation du jour et de l’heure oh les opdrations de Pexpertise devront 
commencer. 

Art. 12. Il ne sera pas ndeessaire de signifier aux parties ni 1’ordonnance de 
nomination ni le proeds-verbal de prestation de serment; mais les exports devront les 
avertir par lettre recommandde au moins six jours avant de commencer leurs 
opdrations, afin qu’elles puissent se rendre sur les lieux, si elles le ddsirent. 

Le rdcdpissd de la postc, pour chaque lettre, sera annexe an rapport. 

On observera les autres rdgles etablies au Code de Procddure Civile et Commerciale 
pour les expertises. 

Art. 13. Dans le cas d’expropriation d’un immeuble, le prix devra etre calcule 
sans tenir compte de l’augmcntation de valeur resultant ou pouvant resulter de 
Pexpropriation. 

Si Pexpropriation n’est que particllo, le prix consistera dans la difference entre la 
valeur de tout l’immcuble ct la valeur de la portion qui restc au propridtaire. 

Art. 14. Lorsquo, par suite de l’cxecution des travaux d’litilitd publique, la 
portion non expropvieo de l’immcuble viendrait a augmenter ou il diminucr do valeur, 
on tiendra compte de cette augmentation ou de cette diminution ; mais la somme ii 
ddduire ou ii ajouter ne pourra jamais cxceder la moitid de ce qui reviendrait au 
propridtaire, aux terrnes de l’Article prdeddent. 

Art. 15. Il ne sera tenu, pour la fixation du prix, aucun compte des constructions, 
plantations ou ameliorations ninsi que de tout contrat de bail ou autre, s’il resulte 
qu’ils out ete faits dans le but d’uvoir un prix plus clevd, sauf le droit au propridtaire 
d’enlcver, ii ses frais, les matdriaux ct tout ee qui pent etre ddtaoke sans prejudice des 
travaux ii executor. 

Sont, eonsiddrdcs comme faites dans le but sus-indiqud, sans besom de preuve, les 
constructions, plantations et ameliorations qui auront ete entrcpvises aprds la publication 
du Ddcret ^Expropriation dans les deux “ Journaux Officiels.” 

Art. 16. Le President du Tribunal taxcra les frais ct honoraires dus aux experts, 
et transmettra le rapport avec le dossier au Moudir ou au Gouverneur. 

Art. 17. L’expropriant sera immddiatoment aviso do cette transmission, et il devra 
ddposer a la caisse du Tribunal le prix fixe par les experts. 

Les frais occasiounes par le depot seront dans tous les cas a sa charge. 

L’expropriant ddposcra dgalement le montant do la taxe des experts, mais en 
cas de contestation, les frais de Texpertise rcsteront a charge de la partie qui aura 
succombd. 

Art. 18. Sur le vu du certificat de depdt, 1c Ministrc des Travaux Publics ordonnera, 
par Arretd, l’occupation des immeubles expropries. 

Ai't. 19. L’Arretd sera signiftd administrativement a chacun des interesses avec 
sommation de ddlaisser dans les quinze jours les immeubles. 

Ce ddlai expire, on pourra proeddor a la prise de possession meme par la force. 

Si l’oxdeution doit s’cffcctuer dans la domeure d’lin dtranger, elle ne pourra el re 
pratiqude sans qu’uii avis prcalable ait dtd donnd au Consulat dont il reldve. 

Art. 20. Dans les trente jours a partir de la signification de 1’Arretd Ministeriel, les 
parties pourront attaquor Texpertise, dans les formes ordinaires, par devant le Tribunal 
de Premiere Instance. 

Passe ce ddlai, l’expertise deviendra ddfinitive. 

Art. 21. Si l’cxpertise a dtd attaqude par un on plusiours des propridtaires ou 
autres intdressds ct non par l’expropriant, ces intdressds pourront retirer la somnu 1 
deposde, sous les conditions dnonedes ii 1’Article 8, sans prejudice de leurs droits pour 
le surplus. 

Art. 22. Lorsquc l’oceupation temporaire d’un immeuble pour cause d’litilitd 
publique sera rcconnue ndeessaire par le Ministdre des Travaux Publics, le Moudir ou 
le Gouvernour sera charge de s’entendre a l’amiable avec le propridtaire sur les 
conditions. 

Si l’accord n’est pas psssible, lo Moudir ou le Gouverneur fixera la somme a payer 
a titre d’indemnitd ct la duree do l’occupation dans les limites de deux ans au plus. 
Eaute d’aeceptation de la part du propridtaire, la dite somme sera ddposee ii la caisse 
du Tribunal et rimlcmnitd sera eusuite determinec couformdmcnt aux Articles 9 et 
suivants. 

Aussitdt le ddpdt fait, l’occupation de l’immeuble aura lieu meme par la force ct 
aucune opposition ne pourra l’arreter. 

Le propridtaire pourra retirer la somme deposde, sans prejudice de ses droits pour 
le surplus. 

11704] 
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Art. 23. En cas d’inondatiou, dc rupture d’une digue, de degilts a un pont, ct, dans 
tous les autres cas d’urgcnce, le Moudirou le Gouverneur pourra ordonner l’occupation 
temporaire des immeubles ndcessaires a l’exdcution des travaux de reparation ou de 

preservation. ... , . 

Cette occupation aura lieu immediatement apres quil aura fait constater par 
l’ingdnieur de la province ou par un autre expert, la nature, la contenance et letat 

de ces immcubles, sans autres formalites. . . 

Dans les trois -jours suivants, le Moudir ou le Gouverneur lixera provisoirement 
la duree de l’occupation et le montant de 1’indemnity due aux propiietanes des 

immeubles. ... , 

On observera, en cas de non-acceptation de cette mdemmte, les dispositions de 

I’Article pr^ccdeut. 

Art. 24. Par Arrete du Atoudir ou du Gouverneur, si l’utilite publique l’exige, 
l’occupation temporaire dont il est fait mention aux Articles 22 et^ 23 pouna etre 
prolongee jusqua trois ans, moyennant le paiement d’une indemnity calculee sur la 
base de cello |)riiuitivement flxee. Alais si l’occupation est nccessairc pour un delai 
qui depasse trois ans, a defaul d’arrangement a 1’amiablc. on devra proceder a 

l’expropriation. , . . 

Art. 25. L’immeuble temporairement occupd devra etre resume dans le me me 
etat oil il se trouvait au moment de l’occupalion. Toute deterioration donnera droit 
a une indemnity ; et si, par suite des deteriorations, l’immeuble est devenu impropre 
a l’usage duquel il etait destine, le Gouvorncmcnt sera tenu de l’aclieter et de payer la 
valeur qu’il avait au moment dc sa prise en possession. t 

Art. 26. Toutes les fois quil y aura lieu a expertise, aiin de determiner l’indcmnite 
due pour une occupation temporaire, les experts devront aussi constater la valeur de 
l’immeuble et I’indiqucr dans le rapport. _ . x . 

Art. 27. Pour les immeubles expropries qui appartiennent a des mmeurs, 
incapables ou absents, ou ii des etablissements pieux, l’arrangement a l’amiable 
nc sera permis que dans le cas ou I’expropriaiion est poursuivie par 1 Administration. 

Le prix des immeubles li\e dans ee cas par un accord amiable ct dans tous les 
cas par I’cxpertise ou par jugement, ue pourra etre retire paries tut curs, curatcurs ou 
administrateurs, sans une autorisation speeiale accordee par 1 autorite eompetente, ct, 
s’il s’agit de wakfs qui n’ont pas la laculte d’aliener, le prix sera vcrs6 a la caisse de 
1’Administration generate des AVakfs, si le wakt exproprie est Atusulman; clans les 
autres cas, il sera remis ii 1’autorite dont ce wakf relive, pour tel les fins prcscrites par 

la loi rdgissant le dit wakl. i , 

Art. 28. Le 'paiement du prix fait en conformite des Articles precedents, aux 
proprietaircs indiques dans le Decret, comporte liberation complete. 

L’expropriant ne pourra plus etre recherche par qui quo ee soil, et les immeubles 
rostcront purges de toutes esp&ces d’iuscriptious. . 

Art. 29. Les actions en resolution, en revcndication ct toutes autres actions 
rdelles ne pourront arreter l’expropriation ou en empeclicr les elfets. Le droit 
des reclamants sera transports sur le prix, ct 1 immeublc on clemeurera attranclii. 

Art 30. Les Articles 118 ii 143 inclusivcment du Code Civile Alixte sontabroges. 
Art. 31. Ces dispositions enlreront en vigueur un mois apibs la publication, qui en 
sera faito dans les formes prcvucs par 1’Article 35, Titrc I, du lleglement d’Organisation 

Judieiaire. , 

Art. 32. Nos Alinistres sent charges, chacun en ce qui le concorne, de 1 execution 

du present Decret. 

Eait au Palais d’Abdine, le 24 Decembre, 1906. 

(Signe) ABBAS 1IILAIL 

Par le Khedive: 

Le President du Conseil des Alinistres, 

(Signe) AIoustai’Ua Eeumy. 

Le Alinistre des Affaires htrangercs, 

(Sign6) Boutros Gn ili. 

Le Alinistre de la Justice, 

(Signe) Ibrahim Eouau. 
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[30671 No ' 10 ' 

Sir A. Hmdimje lo Sir Edward Onij.—(Received January 28.) 

(No. 14.) Brussels, January 26, 1907. 

T •D-nri-ppism'D to Al de Cuvelier on the 21st instant, as directed in you 1 
telo^am No 1 of ?he 17 tli instant, the delimitation of the frontier between the Lado 

Enclave and the Soudan. • ._ which p had the honour to anticipate 

ne made i» «#; )X r vh™u»at up to now no difficulties had 

■*» ™ by a parallel of 

would cease to exist on t . - m0P idian on the west, its determination might 

in view of the difficulties of dispatching a scientific 

the res lo n of the Tlppe; ; y ), v „ n , ,’ Ho 0 f the boundary, and that the 

passed since I sa« bun, an ^ M yet heH d nothing further trnm hun. 

hont the Nilo-Congo Ua, way m esclnujgc o^notes.^ ^ , 

a p S;r^^'d T n'or, vote 

language^of Mcmo^ndum, in accordance with the directions received 

. (Signed) haV0> ^ARTEUft H. ITATtDINGE. 


[3384] N0,11, 

Si, J. Hardimje to Sir Edward Grey.— {Received January 30.) 

(N T °-10.) Brussels, January 29, 1907. 

^ l ’ T it \ vp] the honour to report, in continuation of my despatch No. 14 of the 

respecting the Nile-Congo Bailway. moruiu „ whon f pointed out to 

red ink. * Printed m italics. 
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M. de Cuvelier replied that in providing for a term of four mouths within which 
the Congolese posts were to be evacuated, he had no intention of availing himself of 
it. He would send orders, as soon as our Agreement was concluded, for the 
immediate evacuation of the posts, and he expressed his williugness, if His Majesty’s 
Government preferred it, to omit any reference to a term rather than suggest the 
slightest suspicion that the Congo Government was procrastinating or suggesting new 
conditions on the eve of final settlement. His only object in fixing a term was to 
guard against the possibility of immediate evacuation being delayed by physical 
difficulties, such as lack of porters, inadequate commissariat arrangements, and so 
forth. The provision of such a term was, moreover, universal iti instruments 
stipulating for the withdrawal of an occupying force, and he would remind me 
that it figured in the Agreement of the 9th May, where six months were allowed for 
the evacuation of the Lado Enclave. If it was to be omitted from our exchange of 
notes he would have to make at least a verbal reservation, of which he would ask me 
to take note, as to the possibility of delays arising out of vis major. Otherwise I 
might come to him a fortnight lienee and insist that the Agreement had been broken, 
as all the posts had not yet been evacuated, when such evacuation might perhaps be 
physically impossible. 

I said that I felt sure that the Soudan authorities had no desire to press the 
immediate evacuation of the posts in such -a way as to entail trouble or discomfort on 
the Congolese forces, and that, speaking personally, I should have had no objection 
to assign a term; but in view of the fact that my instructions were to sign an 
Agreement based on the Memoranda of our two Governments, one of which 
spoke of “Evacuation concomitante a la constatation de Taccord ” and the other of the 
troops being at once withdrawn, I could not notify my acceptance ot a period of four 
months, and would rather accept his suggestion that all reference to a term should be 
omitted. 

The other point—the omission of the words in our Memorandum from “ that 
such arbitration ” to “ conditions to be imposed on it ”—was regarded by if. de Cuvelier 
as rather more important. He said that these words might be construed as unduly 
restricting the scope of arbitration and seeming to imply that we took back with one 
hand what we had given to the King with the other. By confining arbitration to the 
interpretation of the Concession wc might be held to exclude from it the interpreta¬ 
tion of the statutes and bye-laws of the Company and a whole number of conceivable 
disputes having absolutely no relation to politics, to whose settlement by a definite 
authority the Congo Governncnt attached some importance. He had understood 
the spirit of our Agreement to be that wc accepted arbitration in all disputes not 
actually political. He fully recognized that we were justified in excluding the 
possibility of a reopening of the old controversies about the leases or about the 
King’s political rights in the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Lado Enclave, but it seemed to 
him that the limitation (»l arbitration to differences respecting the meaning of a 
single instrument amongst many others which would eventually concern the If ail way 
Company might have for its effect to nullify arbitration * altogether, and lie would 
therefore prefer a somewhat more elastic phrase, such as that which he had used in 
his draft. He had no objection to the omission of the qualification “ territorialc ” 
after “ juridiction,” which I suggested; hut what he wanted was a formula which, 
whilst clearly excluding all differences ol a political nature, made it plain that non¬ 
political disputes arising not merely out of the solo text of the Concession, but out of 
the statutes, bye-laws, “cahiers de charge,” and general obligations of the Company 
could, failing local settlement, be referred to The Hague Tribunal. 

I observed that 1 felt certain that llis Majesty’s Government had no desire to 
narrow arbitration to literal interpretation of a single document affecting the llaihvay 
Company, or to exclude from it such documents as the statutes and bye-laws, supposing 
differences arose respecting them, aud I agreed with lnm that tlic main object of our 
reservation was to withdraw from the cognizance of The Hague Tribunal ali questions 
of a political character. At the same time, the expression, which he thought too rigid 
had been employed in the Memorandum given him by me nearly a month ago, and 
had not been criticised until to-day. i could not take upon me to modify it, hut I 
would submit his criticisms to you, and it might perhaps ho possible to find some 
other expression which would adequately convey the object of our reservation without 
hearing the restrictive interpretation to which lie took exception. I imagine that the 
question at issue between us is more verbal than essential, and that it should not be 
difficult to find such a formula as I have suggested above. L am writing in some 
haste to catch to-day’s post, and have not had time to think one out, hut possibly the 


insertion of some such phrase after the words “ conditions to be imposed on it as or 
other non-political matters” might remove M. de Cuvelier’s objection. He made 
none when he first read the passage in our Memorandum because be apparently only 
imperfectly apprehended its meaning, and it was not till bis attention was drawn 
to it that he saw in it a possible means of our getting out of arbitration altogether 
on every conceivable difference not directly connected with the actual text of the 

Concession. , r 

If we can come to an agreement on this point the question ot the term tor 
evacuation would, I think, present no difficulties. The assignment of such a term is 
no doubt usual, and I had myself provided for it in the draft Declaration which I had 
the honour to send borne in my despatch No. 192 of the 14th ultimo, hut if you object 
to it as a matter of form he will not, I understand, press for it, and will merely ask us 
for an assurance that will make allowance for the possibility of the practical difficulties 
above indicated. Personally, I rather prefer a term, as I think it binds the Congo 
Government almost more effectually. 

I am sending, in order to save time, a copy of this despatch direct to the Earl 
of Cromer. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ARTHUR H. HARDING E. 


Inclosure in No. 11. 

Draft Note from M. de Cuvelier to Sir A. Hardinge. 

M le Ministre, Bruxelles, le Janvier, 1907. 

EN suite’de nos entretiens sur la question, j’ai l’honnour de constater 1’accord 
intervenu entre lc Gouverncment de l’Etat ot cclui de Sa Majoste Britannique scion 
lcquel toutes les difficulty qui viendraient a s’clever entre les deux Gouyernements 
relativement au clicmin de for do Lado a la frontibre Congolaise, prevu par 1 Article 
de la Convention du 9 Mai, 1906, et a toutes les questions s’v rattachant. seront, ci ces 
difficulty no sont pas rbglecs directemcnt entre les Gouvernements, deferees a 
Tarbitrage du Tribunal de La Haye, dont la decision liera les deux Parties. II es 
entendu que l’arbitrage [se bornera d la divergence de me quant d Vinterpretation de la 
Concession qui devra etre accorde'e d la Compagnie du Chemin de Fer on quant uux conditions 
qui lui seront imposes et] lie portera cn ancun cas sur des questions de souveramete ou 

de juridiction. 1 , 

Lc Gouverncment de VEtat Inddpcndant du Congo donnera a ses agents les 
ordres neoessaires pour l’evacuation [immediate] de ses postos existant encore mi 
dehors de l’Enelave de Lado au nord de la [? delimitation] fixee par 1 Article 2 tie 
1’Arrangement du 9 Mai, 1906, de manibre a ce que cette Evacuation soit effectuee 
dans un ddlai de quatre mois. 

J’ai l’honnour de prior votre Excellence de bien vouloir, au nom du Gouvernornen 
de Sa Majeste Britannique, me marquer son accord sur les points ci-dessus, et je la 
prie, &c. 


[3761] No - P - 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey— {Received February 4.) 

g^°' St. Petersburgh, January 25, 1907. 

TIIE local press here has published several telegrams in regard to the occurrences 
at Alexandria and Cairo in connection with the demonstrations beiore the Russian 
Consulate, and I mentioned the matter to M. Isvolsky this morning. He said that the 
Egyptian Minister lor Foreign Affairs had paid a visit to the Russian Agent, and that 
the Governor of Alexandria had also expressed his regrets to the Russian Consul. 
Those steps were, he considered, amply sufficient with respect to the demonstrations, 
but that as the arms over the Russian Consulate had been forcibly removed, he con¬ 
sidered that they should be replaced in an official manner. He had telegraphed to the 
Russian Agent at Cairo to make this request to the Egyptian Government, but he had 
not yet received a reply. 

[ 1704 ] 
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M. Isvolsky appeared to have no desire to magnify the incidents, which he said 
had been provoked by Jews and Italian Anarchists, and he gave me the impression 
that he would be quite satisfied if the step which he had requested in regard to the 
re-erection of the arms were adopted. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. NICOLSON. 


[3825] 


No. 13. 


Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 4.) 

Sir, Brussels, January 30, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to report in continuation of my despatch No. 14 of the 26th 
instant, that I asked M. de Cuvelier yesterday what decision he had come to with 
regard to the delimitation of the Lado Enclave. 

He replied that he would prefer to put off the delimitation for the present. This 
did not mean that he was averse from it, for although, for the reasons which he had 
already given me, he rather doubted its practical utility, and did not regard it in any 
case as of pressing importance, he would not, if the Earl of Cromer and the Sirdar 
were anxious for it, decline to fall in with their wishes. But at this particular 
juncture the Congo Government had no competent expert whom they could spare for 
the work, all their specialists being engaged in other duties, and he would, therefore, 
ask the Soudanese authorities to let the question stand over a little longer. 

Although M. de Cuvelier did not say so, I suspect that the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mission now inquiring into the condition of the Congo State has something to do with 
his attitude. All the principal Congolese officials now in Brussels are likely to give 
evidence before it, and this is perhaps one of the reasons why Major Lemaire has been 
kept here instead of proceeding to the 30th meridian. M. Slosse, who goes to Lado 
for the railway survey, is an ordinary engineer, and would probably not be competent 
to delimit a frontier fixed by latitudes and longitudes. And it is possible that the 
King may not care to incur any further unremunerative expenditure on a territory 
whose administration may ere long be transferred from his direct control to that of 
the Belgian Government. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 


[3875] 


No. 14. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edxvard Grey.—(Received Febmary 4.) 

(No. 10.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 4, 1907. 

SIR ARTHUR HARDINGE’S despatch No. 3 of the 5th ultimo: Nile-Congo 
Railway. 

The statement made by His Majesty’s Minister at Brussels that the Egyptian and 
Soudan Governments have absolutely no intention of modifying Article 5 of the 
Agreement, either in letter or spirit, is quite correct. In fact, it would have been 
preferable to have used the words “ Anglo-Belgian Railway Company ” rather than 
“ Congo Government,” as quoted by M. de Cuvelier. It is a matter of importance that 
no proprietary right in the proposed port on the Nile should be acquired by the Congo 
Government. 


[4217] No. 15. 

Law Officers of the Crown to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 7.) 

Sir, Royal Courts of Justice, February 6, 1907. 

WE were honoured by your commands, signified to us by Sir Eldon Gorst in his 
lotter of the 11th December, 1906, stating that he was directed by you to state that a 
question had arisen in Egypt as to the method in which offences committed by natives 
against members of the army of occupation should for the future be dealt with ; 


That, from the Report given by Her Majesty’s then Law Officers on the 16th 
August, 1883, in connection with the arrest of a Maltese British subject by the 
French military authorities at Tunis for an offence committed against an officer of the 
French army of occupation, it was gathered that they considered that the right of an 
army of occupation to try, by means of a Military Tribunal, with certain exceptions, 
offences committed against its members was generally recognized as a principle of 
international law, and that he was, accordingly, to inquire whether we concurred in 
the opinion given in 1883, and if not, in what respects we would desire to dissent from 
or to modify the views expressed by our predecessors in the Report in question. 

We have taken the matter into our consideration, and, in obedience to your 
commands, have the honour to 

Report 

That we concur with the Report given by our predecessors in 1883. 

We observe, however, in that opinion it is said that if the occupation of Tunis by 
the French amounted to a permanent Protectorate, and the army was stationed there 
in support of such Protectorate, and Civil Courts had been established by the French 
Government, it might well be contended that the army had ceased to be an army of 
occupation in a foreign country within the ordinary sense of those terms. It may be 
said that, except as to the establishment of Civil Courts by England, the remarks just 
quoted would apply to the present situation in Egypt, and that, therefore, the then 
Law Officers would not, on the principles laid down by them, be disposed to treat the 
English army now in Egypt as an army of occupation in a foreign country. We 
doubt, however, whether that inference can be fairly drawn from their opinion, and, in 
any event, wo think that the British army in Egypt, notwithstanding the permanent 
character of its occupation, ought still to be treated according to the principles of 
international law applicable to an army of occupation. 

Perhaps the best parallel case is that of the occupation by the French of the Papal 
States prior to 1870. That occupation lasted for many years, and was clearly assumed 
to be of a permanent character, or at least to be intended to last so long as the general 
political situation then existing was likely to last, but so far as offences against French 
soldiers were concerned, no distinction was made between their occupation and that of 
an army in a hostile State. 

We think, therefore, that, according to acknowledged principles of international 
law, the British Government is entitled to constitute Military Tribunals to deal with 
attacks or offences affecting the safety or position of British soldiers in Egypt. Having 
regard, however, to the undoubtedly permanent character of the British occupation, it 
is desirable that every practical safeguard should be adopted to prevent such tribunals 
from acting in excess of their jurisdiction. We agree with the opinion of our prede¬ 
cessors that the jurisdiction in question should not be extended to the case of an 
offence against an individual member of the army which arises merely out of some 
quarrel, and cannot properly be regarded as directed against him in his capacity as a 
soldier, but we think this distinction cannot be worked in practice except by 
intrusting some official with the duty of deciding, according to his own discretion, 
whether or not the case is one proper to be tried by the Military Tribunal. 

We think, therefore, it should be left, as Lord Cromer suggests, to the British 
Diplomatic Agent to say, with regard to each case, whether it is within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the army or should be dealt with by a Civil Court. The sentences should also 
be subject to the approval of a superior military authority, and of the Secretary of 
State or some other high civilian authority. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN I, WALTON. 
W. S. ROBSON. 


[4334] No. 16. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 8.) 

(No. 11.) 

(Telegraphic.) B. Cairo, February 8, 1907. 

CONGO-N1LE Railway. 

r have the honour to submit the following observation on Sir Arthur llardinge’s 
despatch to you No. 19 of the 29th ultimo :— 
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On the first point, the settlement of a definite period for the withdrawal of the 
Belgian troops seems to us desirable. 

On the second point, the insertion of any amendment to M. de Cuvelier’s draft 
does not, in our opinion, appear desirable, but, after “ jurisdiction,” it is essential to 
leave the word “ territorial.” 

On the other hand, we are in favour of the insertion of a sentence by which 
arbitration by The Hague Tribunal would be expressly limited to, first, settling the 
terms of the Concession and the documents appertaining to it; and, secondly, to any 
differences which, during the occupation of the Enclave by the Belgians, may arise 
between the two Governments. The ordinary Law Courts must be competent to decide 
any litigious questions arising after the cessation of that occupation. 


[3459] No. 17. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign\Office, February S, 1907. 

CAPITULATIONS. Your despatch No. 228 of the 18th December, 190b. 

You are authorized by the Cabinet to make the following reply, if you consider it 
expedient, to the British Chamber of Commerce:— 

“ Respecting your hesitation to support any such reform before the relations between 
the British and Egyptian Governments are clearly defined in such a manner as to 
guarantee the British supremacy in Egypt being of a permanent nature, I can assure 
you, with the authority of IPs Majesty Government, that they recognize that it is upon 
the British occupation that the maintenance and development of the reforms which have 
hitherto been effected in Egypt depend. This consideration would apply as strongly 
to any reform of the Capitulations, and His Majesty’s Government wish it to be under¬ 
stood that there is no reason for allowing the prospect of such a reform to be prejudiced 
by any doubt as to the continuance of the British occupation.” 

With regard to the passage in the chapter on the press, we would suggest that the 
words “ the permanent character of the British occupation, and to inculcate the lesson” 
should be omitted, and the words “ nor the British occupation to be disturbed ” should 
be inserted after the word “ influence ” in the last line of that paragraph. 


[4365] No. 18. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 9.) 

(No. 19.) 

Sir, Cairo, February 1, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to report that M. Malmusi, the Italian Consul-General, called 
upon me this morning, and asked me whether I thought there would be any objection 
to a delimitation of the Tripoli frontier being arranged between Great Britain and 
Italy. I said that, so far as my personal opinion was concerned, I saw no objection ; 
that, on the contrary, if ever any small movement of troops was made on the Egyptian 
side, the Italian newspapers frequently represented that Italian interests in Tripoli were 
endangered; and that, therefore, anything which could remove these suspicions 
was, in itself, desirable. I pointed out to M, Malmusi, on the other hand, that any 
delimitation to which the Turkish Government was not a party would not be of very 
much value. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


14334] No. 19. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinge. 

(No. 2.) 

(Telegraphic.) I*. Foreign Office, February 9, 1907. 

I CONCUR in the observations made by Lord Cromer in the following telegram, 
No. 11, received yesterday :— 

[Repeats Lorcf Cromer’s telegram, No. 11 of the 8th instant.] 
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[5115] No. 20. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 16.) 

(No. 22.) 

Si r> Cairo, February 5, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose a document which, I understand from the news¬ 
papers, is about to be signed by a number of Egyptians and submitted to the 
Legislative Assembly. That body, I may say, is about to meet. Whether they will 
fall in with the views of the signatories to this address, I cannot as yet say. I think it 
may perhaps be convenient if I make some brief remarks upon each of the points 
mentioned in this programme. 

As regards the first point, I am not in favour at present of pardoning the 
Denshawai prisoners. The question of the modifications which should be introduced 
into the Decree authorizing the summons of the Special Tribunal which tries cases of 
offences against the Army of Occupation is, as you are aware, under consideration. 

I have dealt with the second point fully in my Report which will shortly be 
published. As usual, the demand of a Constitution is extremely vague; the truth 
being that few of those who signed this document have any real idea of the meaning of 
the term. I may add that they are men of no social or political importance whatever. 

As regards the third point, as far as I can understand, what is asked for is that 
the Government should regulate prices. Comment is useless. I am very decidedly of 
opinion that the law to restrain the use of false weights and measures should be 
amended; but, as I pointed out in my Report for 1905 (p. 11), no effective measures 
can be adopted so long as the present rdgime of the Capitulations endures. 

As regards the fourth point, connected with the employment of Europeans, I 
need only say that I am dealing with this question at length in my forthcoming 
Report. 

As regards the fifth point, there is much to be said in favour of creating a 
municipality in Cairo, but the idea of having a separate Egyptian municipality is 
quite incapable of realization. In most quarters of the town Europeans and 
Egyptians are mixed together, and it would be quite impossible to carry out a 
separate municipal Government for the Egyptians in the European quarters. 

Turning to the sixth point, I have to observe that I dealt fully with the question 
of gratuitous education in the primary and secondary schools in my last Report 
(pp. 82-81). No attempt has ever been made to answer the arguments that I then 
adduced. 1 may mention that the newly-appointed Minister of Education, who at 
one time thought that this grievance was legitimate, has entirely changed his mind 
since he has been appointed and has become better acquainted with the facts. 

The seventh point, namely, whether instruction should be given in Arabic or in 
foreign tongues, is one of great difficulty. I propose to deal with it in my forth¬ 
coming Report. 

'The eighth point is based.on a misconception. Pilgrims are not obliged to go by 
the Khedivial Mail steamer. They can go by any steamer they please. But I may 
add that the Khedivial Mail Steam-ship Company is the only Company which has 
complied with the Government conditions laid down for the benefit of the pilgrims 
themselves. 

As regards the ninth point, I have to say that I should be extremely glad if the 
Legislative Council and Assembly would take in band the complete reorganization of 
the Mehkemeh Sheraieh I have been for years urging them to do so. Whatever money 
is required for reform shall be forthcoming, if it is shown that it will bo properly 
employed. 

I need not discuss the tenth complaint at any length. The proposal to permit 
only the circulation of Egyptian sovereigns is open to the strongest objections. 

With regard to the eleventh point, no special concessions are made to foreign 
Companies, and indeed every reasonable encouragement possible has been given to 
purely Egyptian enterprises, such, for instance, as the Eayoum Railway; but, as a 
matter of fact, they have generally failed, tor reasons into which 1 need not now enter, 
but for which the Government is in no degree responsible. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 
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Inclosure in No. 20. 


Extract from “ Les Pyramides ” of February 4,1907. 


Desiderata Egyptiens. 

A L’OCCASION de la prochaine Assemble Gdndrale, un groupe d’Egyptiens 
formule, dans une lettre ouverte qu’ils adressent aux Membres de cette honorable 
Assemblee, les desiderata du peuple, priant leurs compatriotes qui auront l’insigne 
honneur de reprdsenter la nation aupr&s de Son Altesse le Khddive de bien vouloir les 
appuyer de toute leur Eloquence et de leur profonde sympathie pour la patrie 
Egyptienne. 

Yoici les voeux etxprimds par ces messieurs et que nous trouvons, d’ailleurs, fort 
raison nables :— 

1. Protester nupr&s du Gouvernement contre l’acte arbitraire de Denchaway; 
demander a Son Altesse le Khedive le pardon et l’elargissement des detenus, ainsi que 
l’abrogation du Decret relatif a l’institution du Tribunal Special. 

2. Demander it Son Altesse le Khddive et au Gouvernement la constitution d’un 
Parlement representatif. 

3. Se plaindre de la cherte extraordinaire qui prevaut dans le pays, et, par pitid 
pour les pauvres, inviter le Gouvernement a examiner serieusement cette question, en 
institnant des Chambres de Commerce speciales qui se cliargeront d’etablir des cotes 
officielles pour toutes les denrdes alimentaires, comme, du reste, cela se fait dans 
toute l’Europe, facilitant ainsi considcrablement les relations des vendeurs et des 
acheteurs, et mettant un terme it la flagrante exploitation dont le peuple est victime. 
Instituer dans le plus href delai la Commission Spcciale pour le contr61e des poids 
et mesures. 

4. Se plaindre de l’extraordinaire facilite avec laquelle le Gouvernement dispose 
des hautes fonctions publiques en faveur des etrangers et au detriment des 
Egyptiens. 

5. Demander au Gouvernement l’institution d’une Municipalite Egyptienne dans 
la capitale, de sorte que les quartiers indigenes soient aussi bien entretenus que le sont 
actuellement les quartiers Europdens do la villc. 

6. Se plaindre de la chertd excessive des droits d’entree aux ecoles du Gouverne¬ 
ment, et demander it ce dernier la diminution de ces droits en faveur des Egyptiens 
pauvres, de facon a ce qu’ils puissent egalement recevoir l’instruction a laquelle ils 
ont droit. 

7. Protester auprds du Gouvernement pour sa negligence de la langue Arabe dans 
les denies ; l’inviter a s’en occuper plus qu’il ne le fait actuellement et demander eufin 
a ce que, comme par le passe, d’ailleurs, renseiguemeut des sciences soit fait en cette 
langue, qui est la langue officielle du pays. 

8. Protester energiquement aupres du Gouvernement pour l’arbitraire dont il use 
a l’^gard des pdlerins Egyptiens, les obligeant a voyager par les bateaux de la 
Khedivial Mail, et revendiquer pour eux le droit dc s’embarquer a bord de n’importe 
quel bateau de la Compagnie qu’ils jugcront convenable. 

9. Demander au Gouvernement la reorganisation complete des Tribunaux 
“ clidrei.” 

10. Protester contre l’usage de la monnaie d’or Anglaise en Egypte, et demander 
au Gouvernement de frapper et de mettre en circulation des pieces Egypticnnes, car 
l’dtat actuel des choses est absolument contraire aux interets memes du pays. 

11. Demander au Gouvernement de restreindre les concessions qu’il donne aux 
Socidtds etrangdres, et d’encourager, par contre, les entreprises purement Egypticnnes. 

(Suivent les signatures.) 


[6320] No. 21. 

Sir A. Hardinye to Sir Edward Grey,—(Received February 2G.) 

(No. 35.) 

Sir, , Brussels, February 25, 1907. 

I HAVE had the honour to receive your telegram No. 2 of the 9th instant, 
inclosing a telegram from Ilia Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in Egypt on the 
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subject of the exchange of notes between the Congo Government and myself respecting 
arbitration on disputes as to the future Nile-Congo Railway Company. 

Foreseeing that it might be very difficult to induce the Congo Government to 
agree to Lord Cromer’s suggestions in their latest form, I took the liberty, in order to 
save time, of pointing this out privately to his Lordship, who, in consequence, in a 
telegram to me dated the 10th instant (a copy of which he has sent to Sir Eldon Gorst), 
modified them to the extent of proposing to omit altogether the passage in 
M. de Cuvelier’s draft note to me, inclosed in my despatch No. 19 of the 29th ultimo, 
after the words “Rerales deux parties,” and to substitute for it the words “ pourvu 
que les dispositions qui precedent ne portent aucune atteinte a celles de 1’Accord du 
9 Mai, 1905, et notamment aux Articles IV et V de cet Accord.” 

I took occasion a few days ago to suggest to M. de Clivelier the adoption of this 
formula, observing that I was not as yet authorized to propose it to him officially, but 
that I had reason to believe that it would satisfy the Egyptian Government, and that, 
in that case, it might very probably be accepted by you. 

M. de Cuvelier’s criticism on it was that inasmuch as the Articles quoted from the 
Convention of the 9th May did not provide for arbitration, an agreement to arbitrate, 
so long as this was not inconsistent with those Articles, seemed to involve a non 
sequitur, and that it would be better, instead of simply mentioning the Articles, to 
reproduce verbatim the particular provisions in them to which we attached importance. 
Thus, after the words “ cet Accord,” with which Lord Cromer’s draft concludes, he 
would insert the words “ lesquels stipulent epic quaud l’occupation de l’Enclave par Sa 
Majeste aura pris lin, ce chemin de fer sera enticrement sujet a la direction du 
Gouvernement Souclanais et que le depot et les quais que pourra posseder au port 
ouvert au commerce general une Compagnie Congolaise on Beige ne pourront en aucun 
cas conform- a eelle-ci l’acquisition des droits d’exterritorialite, toute personne s’y 
trouvant rattachec au Soudan devant etre entierement assujettie aux lois et Reglements 
Soudanais.” This is, of course, a rough rendering into French of the English text of 
the Articles, and might be susceptible of verbal amendment. 

M. de Cuvelier added that to quote Article V, which referred, not to the railway, 
but to the open port and the depot and quays on it, would be to enlarge the scope of 
arbitration, and that the Congo Government had only proposed it with regard to 
disputes respecting the railway. As, however, that Government was on principle in 
favour of arbitration wherever it could be established, it would welcome its extension 
to any differences arising out of Article V as well as out of Article IV where these were 
non-political and did not involve cpiestions of sovereignty or exterritorial rights. He 
was careful, however, to observe that the remarks which he hail made to me on this 
subject were personal only, and that he would have to refer any alterations which I 
might propose to him, as soon as I was authorized by you to do so, to the King before 
signing a note incorporating them. 

1 have therefore the honour to request you to inform me whether I may propose 
to the Congo Government the amendment suggested by Lord Cromer, with the 
additions which M. de Cuvelier has intimated that he would be disposed to submit to 
the King, so that we may, as soon as possible, proceed to the exchange of notes and fix 
a final date for the withdrawal from the Bahr-el-Ghazal of'tlie Congolese forces still 
occupying two or three positions in that province. 

As the exchange of notes summarizes a reciprocal agreement, we propose that, as 
originally contemplated, the first note should bo written by M. de Cuvelier, and that I 
should merely notify on your part my acceptance of the arrangements recorded in it. 

j ^ j . lV 0 

(Signed) ‘ ’ " ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 


[6320] No. 22. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 3.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, February 27, 1907. 

NTLE-CONGO Railway. Your private telegram to Sir E. Gorst of the 10th 
instant. 

M. de Cuvelier points out that the mention of Article V extends the scope of 
arbitration to disputes respecting the port as well as those concerning the railway. 
The Congo Government do not object to this. 
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M. de Cuvelier also suggests that after tlie words “cet accord,” whicli conclude 
the amendment you suggested, the following should he added :— 

“Which stipulate that when the occupation of the Enclave by His Majesty shall 
have terminated, this railway shall be entirely subject to'the direction of the Soudanese 
Government, and that the warehouse and quays which a Congolese or Belgian Company 
may possess at the port open to general commerce can in no case confer on that 
Company the acquisition of any rights of extra-territoriality, since every person who 
may be connected with it in the Soudan must be entirely subject to the Soudanese 
Laws and Regulations.” 

Have you any objection to this ? 


[6820] No. 28. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 1.) 

(No. 13.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 1, 1907. 

YOUR telegram No. 3 of the 28th ultimo : Nile-Congo Railway. 

I see no objection to adding the words which M. Cuvelier suggested. 


[6822] No. 24. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edivard Grey.—(Received March 2.) 

(No. 27.) 

Sir, Cairo, February 21, 1907. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 228 of the 18tli December, 1906, and to 
subsequent correspondence on the subject of a Resolution passed by the British 
Chamber of Commerce at Alexandria, to the effect that no abolition of the 
Capitulations would be acceptable without some guarantee that British supremacy 
in Egypt would be of a permanent character, I have now the honour to inclose 
copies of a letter which I have addressed to the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

You will observe that in this letter I have replied to the representations of the 
Chamber in the sense authorized by you. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Earl of Cromer), 

(Signed) M. DE C. FINDLAY. 


Inclosure in No. 24. 

The Earl of Cromer to Mr. H. P. Kinyham. 

Sir, On the Nile, February 18, 1907. 

IN acknowledging your letter of the 17th December, I have in the first instance 
to beg that you will convey my best thanks to the Chamber of Commerce for 
answering the invitation contained in my last Annual Report to express an opinion on 
the proposals which it contained with reference to the Capitulations. The observa¬ 
tions which the Chamber have been good euough to submit to me cannot fail to be of 
value. They will certaiuly he taken into serious consideration. 

L notice that the proposals set forth in my last Annual Report aie described as 
“tending to the abolition of the Capitulations.” I should wish to explain that this 
is hardly a correct description of those proposals. The views which I laid before the 
public last year, and which will be developed more fully in my forthcoming Report, 
did not have for their object the abolition of the Capitulations, but rather the 
modification of the existing regime in such a manner as will preserve all those 
portions of the Capitulations which are necessary to the well-being of the European 
community in Egypt, whilst at the same time introducing such modifications into 
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the legislative system as will be suitable to the growing requirements of the 
country. 

The results of the deliberations of the Chamber of Commerce have been stated in 
the form of two Resolutions. 

In the first of these some hesitation is expressed to support any such changes as 
those which I have proposed until such time as the relations between the British and 
Egyptian Governments are defined in such a manner as to guarantee the continuance 
of British supremacy in Egypt. I am now authorized by His Majesty’s Government 
to state that they recognize that the maintenance and development of such reforms as 
have hitherto been effected in Egypt depend upon British occupation. This con¬ 
sideration will apply with equal strength to any changes effected in the rdgime of the 
Capitulations. His Majesty’s Government, therefore, wish it to be understood that 
there is no reason for allowing the prospect of any modifications in that regime to be 
prejudiced by the existence of any doubt as to the continuance of the British 
occupation of the country. 

r lhe second Resolution deals with the difficulties which have to be encountered in 
forming a Legislative Council which will command the confidence of the country. 
Those difficulties are, indeed, considerable. I trust, however, that it will be found 
that they will not be insuperable. I will not, however, deal fully with this branch of 
the question at present, as it will be treated at greater length in my Report for the 
past year. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


[6960] No. 25. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 2.) 

(No. 14.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 2, 1907. 

NILE-CONGO Railway. M. Cuvelier’s suggestion. 

Please refer to last paragraph of your telegram No. 3 of the 28tlr ultimo, and to my 
telegram No. 13 of yesterday. 

Reference to Article 5 does not appear to us to enlarge the scope of the provisions 
regarding arbitration in such a way as to bring in any questions which are not 
connected with the railway. It is, however, obvious that a question connected with 
the railway could not, because it incidentally affected the port, be excluded from 
arbitration. 


[6961] No. 26. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edivard Grey.—(Received March 3.) 

(No. 15.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 3, 1907. 

AT the meeting of the General Assembly held to-day, a Resolution was passed in 
favour of instruction in all subjects at the Government schools being given in Arabic. 
Only five dissentients voted against tlio motion. The grave objections to any such 
Bcheme were pointed out by the Minister of Education, who made an excellent speech. 
The pressure exerted by the Khedive and the fear inspired by the press were, however, 
influences too strong to bo overcome. 

There remain to be considered a largo number of other proposals of varying 
importance, amongst others a Resolution in favour of complete Parliamentary 
institutions. 
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[ 7163 ] No. 27. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 4.) 

(No 16.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo , March 4, 1907. 

AT yesterday’s meeting of the General Assembly a Resolution was passed, by a 
large majority, in favour of the introduction, with as little delay as possible, of full 
Parliamentary institutions. They propose that the powers of the Legislative Council 
should be increased, pending the introduction of these institutions. 

During Mr. Robertson’s stay here, he informed me that public opinion was 
unanimous in favour of imposing a special rate on land, the proceeds of which should 
be devoted to education. He further asked me what I should do if the Legislative 
Assembly brought forward a motion in this sense. Yesterday one member made such 
a proposal, which was, as I had anticipated, unhesitatingly and unanimously rejected 
by the whole body. 

With regard to Mahommedan law reform—a point on which the General Assembly 
might really do useful work—I am not quite clear as to what proposals have been 
made, but there is evidently no intention of taking the matter in hand in a serious 
manner. 

Those who have been present at the meetings describe the whole proceedings as 
little shoi-t of a comedy. Instructions had been given to the great majority of the 
members as to how they were to vote. I believe, moreover, that in many cases they 
were perfectly ignorant as to the motions for which they were casting their votes. 
Some members are so entirely illiterate that they are unable to read the Resolutions 
proposed in their names, and have to have them dictated. 


[7551] No. 28. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 8.) 

(No. 18.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 7, 1907. 

TURCO-EGYPTLYN western frontier. 

A member of the Awlad Ali tribe has complained that 300 sheep belonging to him 
have been carried off in Turkish territory by some Bedouins of the Baraassa tribe 
and the lladoatli and Hussein families, by whom the arms of some Egyptian Bedouins 
were also plundered. 

In a Petition which he has presented to the Egyptian Government, this man asks 
that his sheep may be recovered, or that orders may be issued to the etl'ect that reprisals 
against Turkish Bedouins are not to be prevented. There would be no difficulty in 
carrying out such reprisals, as, when on their way to Egypt, the Turkish Bedouins have 
to pass, with their sheep, through the territory of the Awlad Ali. 

Under these circumstances, I venture to suggest that His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople might be authorized to inform the Turkish Government that, should 
restoration of the stolen sheep not be made, the Egyptian Government may find some 
difficulty in preventing attacks on the part of injured Bedouins against flocks whilst, 
passing through Egyptian territory. 

The question, of the western frontier is one which I am most anxious not to see 
raised, but, if this contingency is to be avoided, the Turkish Government must of 
necessity exert themselves seriously to put an end to the raids now being made by 
Turkish Bedouins on those dwelling on the Egyptian side of the frontier. 

I have repeated this telegram to Sir Nicholas O’Conor. 

[7551] No. 29. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O’Conor. 

(No. 29.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, Man h 8,1907. 

RAID in Egypt by Turkish Bedouins. Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 18. 

You may make representations to Turkish Government accordingly, if you see no 
objection. 
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[4217] 


No. 80. 


Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Ci'omer. 


(No. 78.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, March 8, 1907. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 186 of the 24th October, 1906, I 
transmit to you herewith copy of an Opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown on the 
Report drawn up by their predecessors in the year 1883, on the subject of the rights 
of an Army of Occupation in the country occupied. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[4217] 


No. 31. 


Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 


(No. 84.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, March 15, 1907. 

IIIS Majesty’s Government had under their careful consideration your Lordship’s 
despatch No. 186 of the 24th October, 1906, dealing with the question of the manner 
in which offences committed against the members of the Army of Occupation by the 
natives of Egypt should for the future be treated. Ilia Majesty’s Law Officers have 
also been consulted as to tho right of an Army of Occupation to try by means of a 
military Tribunal offences committed against its members, and have concurred in the 
Report given by their predecessors in 1883 to the effect that such a right was under 
certain conditions generally recognized as a principle of international law. Copy of 
their Report was sent to you in my despatch No. 78 of the 8th instant. Under these 
circumstances, it is clear that there is no legal objection to the proposal put forward by 
your Lordship that, in case of necessity, a military Court should be substituted in 
place of the special Tribunal instituted by the Khedivial Decree of the 25th February, 
1895. 

For other reasons, however, His Majesty’s Government are opposed to the 
application of martial law to such cases, even with the limitations and restrictions 
which you have suggested, unless and until it is clearly established that no other 
measure can provide efficiently for the protection of tho Army of Occupation in Egypt. 
In view of the permanent character which the British Occupation has assumed, it 
would not be easy to justify, so long as Egypt remains in a normal state, a system 
under which tho whole civil population would be perpetually liable, in certain cases, to 
the application of martial law. In India offences against tho British troops are tried 
by the Civil Courts under the ordinary law of the land, and tho necessity of maintaining 
a different system in Egypt would, under present conditions, be difficult to defend. 

Since the creation of the special Tribunal the Native Courts in Egypt have made 
great progress. Your Lordship reports that the slowness of their procedure, which 
was one of the chief subjects of complaint in 1895, has to a great extent been 
remedied. The strengthening of the European element on the Bench has also 
contributed to inspire confidence in tho local administration of justice. Moreover, the 
fact that, since the issue of the Decree of February 1895, it has only twice been found 
necessary to bring tho special Tribunal into existence indicates that, even in the past, 
the need of exceptional treatment for the repression of offences against the British 
garrison has been very rarely felt. 

In your despatch under reply your Lordship explains the reasons which make it 
undesirable to maintain the special Tribunal as at present constituted, or to attempt to 
modify the existing system. In this view His Majesty’s Government concur, and they 
are of opinion, after careful consideration of all the circumstances of tho case, that the 
time has cume when an muleavour should be made to try the offences in question by 
the ordinary Law Courts of the country. Should experience show that the Native 
Tribunals administer justice in such cases in so lax a manner that they fail to afford 
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sufficient protection to His Majesty’s troops or tliat offences against tlic members of the 
British garrison are increasing in number or gravity, it may then become necessary to 
have recourse to more stringent measures, or to revert to the system of vesting in the 
Army the right to protect itself. Until, however, the need of the adoption of special 
measures of this kind is clearly manifested, the course presenting the fewest objections 
would appear to be to rely upon the ordinary Courts for the punishment of the class ol 
offences now under discussion. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[8788] No. 32. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey. —( Received March 18.) 

(No. 31.) 

Sir, Cairo, March 3, 1907. 

I WISH, in submitting my Report on the progress made in the various Administrative 
Departments of the Egyptian Government during the year 190G, to explain that these 
Annual Reports only profess to deal with the facts of the Egyptian situation up to the 
close of the preceding year. I am, indeed, occasionally able—either incidentally in the 
text, or in a foot-note—to allude very briefly to circumstances which have occurred 
subsequent to the close of the year and before the Report is printed and circulated, but 
these cases are exceptional. The work of summarizing the information I receive from 
various sources with a view to the preparation of these Reports is very heavy, and, 
moreover, has to be conducted without allowing current work, of which there ia 
abundance, to be neglected. Further, the various Departments concerned do not 
profess to deal with events which have occurred subsequent to the close of the preceding 
year. Indeed, I may remark that in so far as the Soudan is concerned, inasmuch as 
reports have to be obtained from distant places and sent to me with the observations of 
the Governor-General, the information on which my Report is based does not even come 
up to the end of the preceding year; it is often no later than the previous September or 
October. Under these circumstances, I cannot undertake, as a rule, to bring the 
information contained in my Report up to the actual date of its signature. I make 
these remarks because I observed that some comments were made—more especially in 
connection with the affairs of the Sinai Peninsula—on the fact that my Report for 1905 , 
which was dated the 8tli March, 1906 , did not contain any allusion to events which 
occurred subsequent to the 31st December, 1905 . 

I may mention that of the 1901 Repoit, 10,160 copies—namely, 4,800 in Arabic, 
4,442 in English, and 918 in French—were either sold or distributed gratis. Of the 
1905 Report, 11,500 copies—namely, 5,500 in Arabic, 5,175 in English, and 825 in 
French—-were either sold or distributed. 

I attach special importance to the sale and distribution of the Arabic translations of 
these Reports. My hope is that they may act as some antidote to the misrepresentations 
with which the country is Hooded during the remainder of the year through the medium 
of the vernacular press. The statements made by many of these newspapers purporting 
to be facts are often entirely untrue, and almost invariably distorted. The conclusions 
drawn from the alleged facts are rarely anything but fallacious. The writings in these 
papers cannot, of course, in any degree influence the even course of British policy in 
Egypt, neither will they carry any weight with educated and well-inlormed people, whether 
European or Egyptian. My wish, however, is that not only those who fall within this 
category, but others who, for whatsoever reasons, are less well informed—notably the 
mass of the Egyptian population—should have some opportunity lor learning the real 
facts as regards the present situation in Egypt. There is nothing whatever in connection 
with that situation which it is either necessary or desirable to conceal. In spite of the 
undoubted progress which has been made of late years, many defects still exist in the 
government and administration of the country. Some of these defects are due to the 
inheritance bequeathed by the past. Others, again, are of more recent date, and may be 
said almost to ln\ve been created by the rapid growth of prosperity following on the 
reforms executed during the last twenty-live years. To others also—and these constitute 
a large category—it is impossible to apply any effective remedy until a legislative 
system suitable to the present requirements of the country is adopted. No one, probably, 
is more aware than myself of the existence of these defects. T have not the smallest 
wish to conceal or to palliate them. But their true nature is often misunderstood, 
whilst the remedies which are suggested to combat them are very frequently useless or 
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impracticable. I know of but one rational and unobjectionable method for dispelling 
erroneous impressions as regards fact, or of combating unsound opinions ; that is, to 
supply correct facts and sound arguments. This is what I endeavour to do in these 
Reports. The more the facts connected with the Egyptian situation are understood, and 
the difficulties inherent in that situation appreciated, the better will it be for all who 
are in any degree responsible for the government of the country. The conclusions at 
which I arrive may be open to discussion, but no effort has been spared to avoid any 
mis-statements or inaccuracies in dealing with questions of fact. If, therefore, the 
people of Egypt wish to know the main facts connected with the affairs of their own 
country, I recommend them to read this Report. 


I—GENERAL. 


1. The Tureo-Egyptian Frontier. 

The facts connected with the recent settlement of the Turco-Egyptian frontier are 
■o well known* that I need only allude very briefly to the subject. 

It will be sufficient to say that early in 1905, the Sinai Peninsula was in a somewhat 
disturbed condition. Several raids and murders took place. Mr. Jennings Brandy was, 
therefore, appointed Commandant and Inspector, with full control over the affairs of the 
Peninsula. A small but well-equipped police force mounted on camels was organized, 
and other administrative improvements were introduced. These measures were very 
erroneously represented as foreshadowing some aggressive designs on the part of the 
Egyptian Government against Turkish territory. Shortly afterwards, reports of Turkish 
encroachments on Egyptian territory began to be received. Taba, which is w r ell to the 
west of the line laid down in the telegram from the Grand Vizier to the Khedive of 
the 8th April, 1892, was occupied, and on an Egyptian force attempting to enter into 
possession of the place, the Commander was informed that he would be repulsed by 
force. I may remark that the importance of Taba itself was, if I may judge from the 
public discussions which took place on the subject, at one time somewhat overestimated. 
It would certainly not have been necessary to raise an important diplomatic incident 
over the possession of a few miles of desert. When, however, in April of last year, it 
became apparent that the Porte wished the Egyptian frontier to be traced from Rafeli to 
Suez, the subject manifestly became of far greater importance, Eventually, the view 
which had been constantly maintained by the British and Egyptian Governments, that 
the arrangement made in April 1892 should be upheld, was accepted by the Porte. A 
Delimitation Commission was appointed to trace the frontier and to regulate some minor 
matters which were still in dispute. On the 1st October, an Agreement was signed 
between the Turkish Commissioners, on the one hand, and the Egyptian Commissioners 
(Captain Owen and Ibrahim Fatlii Pasha), on the other hand, which finally settled all 
outstanding questions. Both the Egyptian Commissioners, I should observe, showed the 
greatest tact, judgment, and patience in the somewhat lengthy discussions which took 
place before the matter was settled. 

The whole incident is much to be regretted, as at one time it caused some 
disturbance of the very friendly relations which have always existed between the British 
and Turkish Governments; but neither the British nor the Egyptian authorities were in 
any degree responsible for raising it. 

2. The Sinai Peninsula. 

“Up to the present time, the Sinai Peninsula has been under a dual control. The 
northern part, comprising the Governorate of El-Aiisli, has been under the Ministry of 
the Interior, whilst the central and southern portions of the Peninsula have been under 
the War Office. 

All the Sheikhs on the frontier are now anxious to have some recognized official near 
at hand, to wnom,they can refer disputes of minor importance. Many such cases occur, 

• '‘See “Egypt No. 2 (1906).” 
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and if they are not settled speedily they are liable to lead to serious trouble, and even 
bloodshed. 

It has now been decided to bring the whole of the Peninsula under the War 
Department.. A British officer of the Egyptian army will be Moudir and Commandant. 
His head-quarters will be at Neklil. Egyptian Nazirs will be stationed at various points 
) in the Peninsula. It is also proposed to appoint a British Inspector, whose head-quarters 

' will probably be at El-Arisli. 

i During the year 1907, the system of administration which has up to the present 

time been in force will be continued, with one important exception, namely, that steps 
will be taken to get into touch with the Arabs in the more remote parts of the Peninsula, 

'] and to bring them under some sort of control. 

In my last Annual Report (pp. 13-15) I gave a brief description of the very 
primitive system of justice which exists amongst the Bedouins in the Sinai Peninsula. It 
is founded on old tribal custom. It is not proposed to interfere with this system beyond 
what is necessary to insure the adoption of a lew of the most elementary principles of 
equity and justice. Thus, I stated last year that a Judge, who is termed “ El-Mubashaa,” 
decides by the light of the dreams which may come to him in his sleep whether a person 
accused of any crime is guilty or innocent. It will perhaps not involve the too rapid 
introduction of civilized processes if this functionary is requested for the future to decide 
| by the light of any information which may reach him while he is awake. 

An additional sum of about £ E. 7,000 has been provided in the Estimates for the 
current year in order to meet the charges consequent on the improvements in the 
Administration. 

3. Egyptian Nationalism. 

It is difficult even for those who have an extensive knowledge of Egyptian affairs 
to differentiate the various currents of thought which, in one form or another, are 
moving in the direction of creating a local public opinion favourable to the entirely 
novel idea of Egyptian Nationalism. I say that the idea is entirely novel, for it has to 
be remembered that for centuries past the Egyptians have been a subject race. Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Arabs from Arabia and Bagdad, Circassians, and, finally, Ottoman 
Turks have successively ruled over Egypt; but we have to go back to the doubtful and 
obscure precedent of Pharaonic times to find an epoch when, possibly, Egypt was ruled 
by Egyptians. Even now Egyptian Nationalism is a plant of exotic rather than of 
indigenous growth. The idea, in any form which can at all be regarded as serious, is 
the outcome of that contact with Europe to which Nubar Pasha alluded, through the 
mouth of the reigning Khedive, when he said that Egypt no longer formed part of 
Africa. It has been evoked by the benefits which, with a rapidity probably unparalleled 
in history, have been conferred on the country by the introduction of Western civilization 
at the hands of an alien race ; and it is surely the irony of political destiny that that 
race, or the instruments through whom it has principally acted, should be represented as 
the principal obstacles to the realization of schemes the conception of which is mainly 
due to their own action. 

I have spoken of the extreme difficulty of differentiating the various opinions 
current in Egyptian society. In connection with this subject, I venture to utter a note 
of warning against rapid and sweeping generalizations in dealing with Egyptian affairs. 
It is too often forgotten that Egyptian society is split up into quite as numerous sections, 
representing different and often divergent interests and opinions, as the society of any 
European country. The difficulty of arriving at any sound conclusions as regards 
local feelings and aspirations is not, indeed, so formidable as in India, where the caste 
system interposes a great, if not insuperable, bar to social intercourse between Europeans 
and the greater part of the population. At the same time, differences of race, religion, 
i' language, and manners and customs count for much. I know of many cases of Europeans 

who have resided for long in Egypt, and who appear to be under the impression that 
they know something of Egyptian opinion, whereas, generally, all they know is the 
) opinion of some one or more sections of Egyptian society—usually those resident in 

the principal towns—with whom they happen to have been thrown in contact. I hasten 
to add that I do not pretend to any very superior degree of knowledge. I have lived 
too long in the East to dogmatize about the views of the inconsistent Eastern, for 
whose inconsistency, moreover, I entertain much sympathy, by reason of the fact that 
the circumstances in which he is placed render consistency very difficult of attainment. 
All 1 ask is that the extreme difficulty of the subject should be recognized, and that, 
when it is recognized, some caution should be exercised lest hasty conclusions should be 
[170-1] I 2 
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drawn from incomplete and often incorrect data. 1 know nothing more true than the 
following words of Professor Sayce, who is probably as qualified as any European can 
be to speak on the subjpct:— 

“ Those who have been in the East and have tried to mingle with the native 
population know well how utterly impossible it is for the European to look at the world 
with the same eyes as the Oriental. For a while, indeed, the European may fancy that 
he and the Oriental understand one another ; but sooner or later a time comes when he 
is suddenly awakened from his dieam and finds himself in the presence of a mind which 
is as strange to him as would be the mind ol an inhabitant of Saturn.”* 

The difficulty of dealing with this subject is, moreover, enormously enhanced by 
the fact that but few Egyptians have, in political or administrative aflairs, a very clear 
idea of what they themselves want, whilst the practice of advocating two separate 
programmes, which are mutually destructive of each other, is the rule rather than the 
exception. The maxim r/ui vent In fin, vent les moyens is generally scouted. I 
have frequently had expressed to me by Egyptians—-amongst whom I am glad to be 
able to count many personal friends who speak to me very frankly—a paradoxical 
desire to secure all the advantages ol the British occupation, which they fully iccognize, 
without the occupation itself. I have had a leading Egyptian urge me to employ fewer 
Europeans in the Government service, and, in the same breath, ask me to arrange that 
a lawsuit in which he was interested should be tried by a British Judge. I have 
known a warm advocate of Egyptian rights plead earnestly for the appointment of a 
British rather than an Egyptian engineer to superintend the distribution of water in 
his own province. Over and over again have I had it, pointed out to me that the 
authority of the Egyptian Moudirs is weakened by the presence in their respective 
provinces of British Inspectors, whilst at the same time the withdrawal of the 
Inspectors would lead to disastrous consequences—conclusions in both of which I 
entirely agree As to corruption, I need only say that I have known scores of cases 
in which individuals—often in a very high position—have inveighed bitterly against 
the blackmail which they have to pay to the subordinates of the Public Works and 
other Departments, and at the same time have refused to make any formal complaints 
or to mention names, thus depriving the superior authorities of the only effective arm 
which mighf enable such practices to be checked. I could multiply instances of this 
sort, but 1 have said enough for my present purpose. 

With these preliminary remarks, I propose to describe, to the best of my ability, 
the present phase of the Egyptian National movement, and to set forth my personal 
opinion as to the treatment which it should receive. 

Whilst it would be altogether incorrect to say that the Egyptian National movement 
is wholly Pan-Islamic, it is certain that it is deeply tinged with Pan-1-Jainism. This is 
a fact of which I have for long been aware, and to which, if I may judge irom the 
utterances of the local press, many Europeans in Egypt have, albeit somewhat tardily, 
now become alive. It would be easy, were it necessary or desirable to do so, to adduce 
abundant evidence in support of this statement.j" Here I will only say that the events 
of last summer merely disclosed one new feature in the Egyptian situation, Admitting, 
what is unquestionably the case, that religion is the mam motive power in the East,;}; and 
that the theocratic form of government possesses peculiar attraction for Easterns, it 
might still have been anticipated that the recollections of the past, and the present 
highly prosperous condition of Egypt as compared to the neighbouring provinces of 
Turkey, might have acted as a more elieetual harrier to the growth of 1’an-Is lam i mu than 
apparently was the case. I use the word “ apparently ” with intention, for, in spite of 
all outward appearances, I am by no means convinced that Pan-Tslamic sympathies 
extended very deep down in Egyptian society ; and I am quite confident that, had there 
been any real prospect of elfect being given to Pan-Tslamic theories, a very strong and 
rapid revulsion of public opinion would have taken place. However this may he, it is 
clear that Pan-Islamism is a Jactor in the Egyptian situation of which account lias, to a 
certain extent, to be taken. It is. therefore, necessary to understand what the term 
implies. 

* “The Higher Criticism and the Mmnmieuts,” p. 558. 

t I lake this opportunity of alluding to an anonymous lettor which I received last spring', and which 
was published in a Parliamentary Paper (“Egypt No, 2 (1110(1),” p. 35). Some doubts were thrown on the 
authenticity of this document, 1 entertain no doubt whatever that it is genuine. 1 was somewhat surprised 
at the attention which it attracted, notably in England. 1 inciuly sent it to London as an example, expressed 
in somewhat more eloifuent terms than usual, of ideas with which 1 have for long been familiar, and the 
existence of which docs not admit ol doubt. 

i In speaking of the East, I, of course, only allude to those portions of tho East with which 1 am in 
any degree acquainted—not to China or .Japan, 
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Pan-Islamism is generally belt! to mean a combination of all the Moslems throughout 
the world to defy anil to resist, the Christian Powers. 

Viewed in this aspect, the movement certainly requires to be carefully watched by 
all European nations -who have political interests in the East. It may possibly lead to 
sporadic outbursts of fanaticism in different parts of the world. 

We were within a very measurable distance of such an outburst in Egypt last 
spring. I see it constantly stated that the “unrest ’’ to which allusion was made in the 
House of Commons last summer was imaginary. T am wholly unable to concur in this 
view. The temperament of the lower classes of the Egyptian population, and notably of 
the urban population, is eminently mercurial. They were suddenly lashed into a fury 
by the inflammatory and mendacious writings in tlie Pan-Islamic press, and they 
subsided into comparative tranquillity with almost equal suddenness when the British 
garrison was increased, and when the writers in the vernacular press, under pressure 
exerted on them by the more intelligent of their own countrymen, moderated their tone. 
But that for some little while a situation of renl danger existed I have not the smallest 
doubt. Very numerous reports reached me of threats uttered against Christians and 
Europeans. The vague rumours which, in the East, are the usual precursors of 
disturbance, had been current to a remarkable degree. The European inhabitants were 
alarmed, and betran to flock into the towns. Neither was their alarm at all unreasonable. 
In my Deport for 1005 (pp. 8-10) I described in detail the events which occurred in 
Alexandria towards the close of 1905. A chance quarrel between two Greeks led to a 
somewhat serious riot, which at once assumed an anti-Christian form. I have no 
hesitation in saving that if, ns was by no means improbable, some adventitious incident 
of this sort bad occurred during the height of the excitement caused by the Turco- 
Egyptian frontier incident, the consequences might, and probably would, have been 
serious. I wish to add that the idea, which I occasionally see advanced, tluP this 
“unrest” was in any degree due to the policy pursued by tlie British and Egyptian 
Governments in connection with (he internal affairs of Egypt is devoid of the smallest 
real foundation. It \\a-> not partly, but wholly, due to the fact that, under Pan-Islamic 
influence, a large portion of the population had been led to believe that a wanton attack 
was being made on the head of the Moslem religion. 

To return from this digression, if I am sceptical of Pan-Tslamism producing any 
more serious results than sporadic outbursts of fanaticism, it is, in the first place, 
because T greatly doubt the possibility of Moslem co-operation and cohesion when once 
it becomes a question of passing from words to deeds ; and, in the second place, because 
I am quite confident of the power of Europe, should the necessity arise, to deal 
effectively with the material, though not with the spiritual, aspects of the movement. 

Pan-Islamism is, moreover, a convenient phrase for conveying a number of other 
ideas, more or less connected with its primary signification. For the purpose of my 
present argument, these are of greater practical importance than the wider definition to 
which I have alluded above. 

In the first place, it means, in Egypt, more or less complete subserviency to the 
Sultan. A somewhat novel element is thus introduced into Egyptian political life. 
Until recently, the Egyptian national movement lias been on distinctly anti-Turkish lines. 
The Arabi revolt was, in its essence, directed against Turkey and the Turks. I under¬ 
stand, however, that the leaders of the national movement now declare that they have 
no wish to draw closer the bonds between Turkey and Egypt, and that their only desire 
is to maintain the suzerainty of the Sultan. This language contrasts so remarkably with 
utterances of a very recent date that it is impossible not to entertain some suspicion that 
it is an afterthought due to a correct appreciation of the fact that a more extended 
pro-Turkish programme is calculated to alienate sympathies, which it is desirable te 
maintain and to foster. It would, however, be unfair to pin down the Nationalist party, 
as a body, to the chance utterances of a few irresponsible individuals. Accepting, 
therefore, this later version of tlie programme as correct, L have to observe that the 
suzerainty o! the Sultan over Egypt has never, so far as I aiu aware, been impugned, 
neither does it appear probable that it will be endangered so long as all parties to the 
Firman—-which, it has to be borne in mind, is a bilateral arrangement—take no action 
outside, the limits of their respective rights. Tlie Sinai Peninsula incident derived its 
main importance from the fact that there appeared at one time to be some risk that the 
Firman, and the documents which form part of it, would be violated to the detriment of 
Egypt. 

In the second place, Pan-Islamism almost necessarily connotes a recrudescence of 
racial and religious animosity. Many of its adherents are, 1 do not doubt, inspired by 
genuine religious fervour. Others, again, whether from indifference verging on 
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agnosticism, or from political and opportunist motives, or—as 1 trust may sometimes be 
the case—from having really assimilated modern ideas on the subject of religious 
toleration, would be willing, were such a course possible, to separate the political from 
the religious, and even possibly from the racial issues. If such are their wishes and 
intentions, I entertain very little doubt that they will find them impossible of execution. 
Unless they can convince the Moslem masses of their militant Islamism, they will fail to 
arrest their attention or to attract their sympathy. Appeals, either overt or covert, to 
racial and religious passions are thus a necessity of their existence in order to insure the 
furtherance of their political programme. 

In the third place, Pan-Islamism almost necessarily connotes an attempt to 
regenerate Islam on Islamic lines—in other words, to revivify and stereotype in the 
twentieth century l he principles laid down, more than a thousand years ago, for the 
guidance of a primitive society. Those principles involve a recognition of slavery, laws 
regulating the relations of the sexes which clash with modern ideas, and, which is 
perhaps more important than all, that crystallization of the civil, criminal, and canonical 
law into one immutable whole, which has so largely contributed to arrest the progress of 
those countries whose populations have embraced the Moslem laith. 

It is for these reasons, independent of any political considerations, that all who are 
interested in the work of Egyptian reform are constrained to condemn ran-Islamism. 
More than this, the utmost care has to be exercised lest any natural and very legitimate 
sympathy for genuine nationalism may not be unconsciously attracted towards a 
movement which is, in realitj', highly retrograde and deserving of but scant sympathy. 
It is at times not easy to recognize the Pan-Islamic figure under the Nationalist cloak. 

I am, however, fully aware that side bv side with the Pan-Islamic movement there 
exists another which may possibly be entitled to the designation of National The two 
movements are, in fact, merged into each other, neither is it easy to state with any 
degree of precision where the one begins and the other ends. My conviction is that, in 
reality, Pan-Islamism is the predominant partner. However this may be, I proceed to 
discuss the position of the National movement independently of any real or imaginary 
connection it may have with Pan-Islamism. 

It is extremely natural that the idea of creating an Egyptian Nationalism should 
have germinated and brought forth some fruit. The extent to which the so-called 
National party represents the real wishes ai.d aspirations of the mass of the people is, 
indeed, more than doubtful. Over and over again have representative Egyptians 
protested to me strongly against the claim of the leaders of this party to the title which 
they have arrogated to themselves. Over and over again has it been urged on me that 
the party consists merely of a few noisy individuals, whose action is often due to no 
very reputable motives, and who in no way represent the real wishes and aspirations 
of their countrymen. I believe this view of the situation to be substantially correct. 
In any case, it may be confidently stated that the consequences which would inevitably 
ensue were the programme of the National party capable of rapid realization are very 
imperfectly understood. There can be no doubt that the recollection of past abuses is 
rapidly fading away. Education, moreover, as was to be anticipated, has awakened 
ambitions which were formerly dormant. The most humble fellah now knows that, in 
the eye of the law, he is the equal of the Pasha. A spirit of independence, which was 
formerly conspicuous by its absence, has been created. Under such circumstances, it 
can be no matter for surprise that the educated youth should begin to clamour for a 
greater share than heretofore in the government and administration of their country. 
Nothing could be more ungenerous than to withhold a certain amount of sympathy from 
these very legitimate aspirations. Nothing, on the other hand, could be more unwise than 
to abstain, at. this early period of the National movement, from pointing out to all who are 
willing to listen to reason the limits which, for the time being, must be assigned to those 
aspirations. I am too true a friend to the Egyptian people to endeavour either to (latter 
or to deceive them. 

I ask myself, therefore, what is it that the young Egyptians, in so far as their views 
are represented by the National party, wish to accomplish ? 

In the first place, they wish to rise to such of the higher administrative posts in the 
Government service as are now occupied by Europeans. I have not a word to say 
against this aspiration. I propose, in another portion of this Keport, to deal fully with 
this branch of the question.* Here 1 will only speak of the wider and more strictly 
political portion of the National programme. 1 understand that what is demanded is a 
wide and immediate extension of Parliamentary institutions. A good deal of misappre- 

* See “ 9. The Egyptian Civil Service.” 


hension appears to exist, especially in England, as to the extent to which Parliamentary 
institutions already exist in Egypt. I deal with this question in another portion of my 
Report.* For the moment I propose to confine myself to inquiring how far it would be 
possible or desirable to extend the powers of the Legislative Council and Assembly. 

I am not aware that the Egyptian National party has ever formulated its programme 
in any very precise terms, but, so far as I am able to judge, they advocate the creation 
in Egypt of an institution similar to the British House of Commons. I have not noticed 
whether it is proposed to vest all power in a single Chamber, or whether it is suggested 
that a second Chamber, which would take the place of the French Senate or the British 
House of Lords, is contemplated. Neither am I quite clear as to whether it is proposed 
that the Egyptian Parliament should legislate, without distinction, for all the inhabitants 
of Eoypt or only for local subjects. The former of these two methods would require the 
consent of all the Powers, which would certainly not be obtained. Leaving aside these 
doubtful but very important points, I conceive I shall be right in holding that what is 
proposed is, first, the creation of a Ministry responsible to the Chamber, and dependent 
for its existence on the maintenance of a majority ; and, secondly, complete control over 
the finances of the country, such as that exercised by the elected Chambers in the United 
Kingdom and in other European countries. 

The adoption of the first of these proposals would, unless I am much mistaken, 
produce a state of things which may without exaggeration be termed chaotic. Intrigue 
of all sorts would be rife. The system of bribery and corruption which was at one time 
so prevalent in the country, and which is even now only dying a lingering death, would 
receive a fresh impulse. It is more than probable that, under the specious title of free 
institutions, the worst evils of personal government would reappear. 

The adoption of the second proposal—that of handing over complete financial 
control to the Chamber—would almost inevitably lead to national bankruptcy. 

It requires, indeed, some mental ellort to discuss these proposals seriously. Can 
any sane man believe that a country which has for centuries past been exposed to the 
worst forms of inisgovernment at the hands of its rulers, from Pharaohs to Pashas, and 
in which, but ten years ago, only 9‘5 per cent, of the men and 3 per cent, of the women 
could read and write,'j* is capable of suddenly springing into a position which will enable 
it to exercise full rights of autonomy with advantage to itself and to others interested in 
its welfare? The idea is absurd. The programme of the National party is quite 
incapable of realization at present, and it may well be doubted whether, in the form in 
which it is now conceived, it can ever be realized. In any case, I must wholly decline to 
take any part in furthering proposals the adoption of which would, in my opinion, 
constitute a flagrant injustice, not only to the very large foreign interests involved, but 
also to those ten or twelve millions of Egyptians to the advancement of whose moral and 
material welfare I have devoted the best years of my life. 

Is there, then, no hope for Egyptian Nationalism? In the form in which that idea 
is conceived by the Egyptian National party there is, I am convinced, little or none. 
But it is well for a nation, and even for practical politicians, to entertain an ideal, even 
although its realization may be distant and beset with many difficulties. I venture, 
therefore, as a counter-programme to that of the Egyptian National party, to put forward 
an ideal which I have for long entertained. It is, that the only possible Egyptian 
nationality which can ever be created must consist of all the dwellers in Egypt, 
irrespective of race, religion, or extraction. So long as the country was well-nigh 
throttled by impending bankruptcy, so long as the fate of the Soudan was uncertain, 
and so long as Anglo-French rivalry was in a more or less acute stage, discussions or 
reflections on this subject could be nothing more than academical. These obstacles 
have now been removed. Another, however, remains. So long as the regime of the 
Capitulations, in its present form, exists, not only must the Egyptians and the foreigners 
resident in Egypt always be divided into two separate camps, but also no thorough 
solidarity of interest can be established between the various communities of Europeans 
inter se. There can be no real cohesion and no concentrated action. That cohesion can 
only be secured by the creation of a local International Legislative Council. 1 dealt 
with this subject in my last Annual Report, and I revert to it in another portion of this 
Report.£ Apart from other grounds on which it may be defended as a reform beneficial 
alike to Europeans and Egyptians, I maintain that this measure will tend more than 
any other to create a community of interest amongst the heterogeneous population 

* See 11 G. Tlic Legislative Council and Assembly.” 

f 1 give the figures of the last census, taken in \ 897. I do not. doubt that the census about to be taken 
will show a large diminution in the numbers of the wholly illiterate classes. 

f See “ 5. The Capitulations.” 




which inhabits the valley of the Kile, and that it will be a first step towards the 
formation of an Egyptian national spirit in the only sense in which that spirit can 
be evoked without detriment to the true interests of the country. I am very fully 
aware of the difficulties which have to be encountered before effect can be given to 
this proposal. Possibly some long while may yet elapse before the first European 
Legislative Council meets in Egypt. But I have no fear for the ultimate result. The 
success of the cause which I advocate does not wholly depend on the opinions of a few 
individuals, whatever may be their position or influence. Neither does it wholly depend 
on the local opinion, whether European or Egyptian, of the day. The bestowal of 
legislative autonomy on the Europeans resident in Egypt, to take the place of the 
present cumbersome and unworkable system of legislation by diplomacy, is a measure 
naturally indicated by the ordinary canons which apply to political evolution. The 
cause will certainly triumph, although the triumph may be delayed. 

Before leaving the question of the Egyptian National movement, I have yet one 
further remark to make. Besides those who have assumed the title of Nationalist, 
there exists a small but increasing number of Egyptians of whom comparatively little is 
heard, but who deserve that title quite as much as their competitors of a different school 
of thought and action. I allude to the party which, for the sake of brevity, I may call 
the followers of the late Mufti, Sheikh Mohained Abdou. I have in previous Reports 
frequently alluded to the opinions held by this section of Egyptian society—opinions 
which are very analogous to those advocated by the late Seyyid Ahmed, who founded the 
Aligarh College in India. Their fundamental idea is to reform various Moslem institutions 
without shaking the main pillars on which the faith of Islam rests. They are truly 
Nationalist in the sense of wishing to advance the interests of their countrymen and 
coreligionists, but they are not tainted with Pan-Islamism. Their programme, if I 
understand it rightly, involves not opposition to, but co-operation with Europeans in 
the introduction of Western civilization into the country. The main hope of Egyptian 
Nationalism, in the only true and practicable sense of the word, lies, in my opinion, with 
those who belong to this party. In the past they have not, for reasons on which I need 
not dwell, but for which the British advisers of the Egyptian Government are in no way 
responsible, received all the encouragement they deserve. Recently, however, one of 
their most distinguished members (Saad Zagloul Pasha) was appointed Minister of 
Education. The main reason for his appointment was not, as was sometimes supposed, 
any dissatisfaction with the manner in which the work of the Department of Public 
Instruction had been conducted; still less did it indicate an intention of making any 
radical change'' in the educational policy heretofore pursued. It was mainly due to a 
desire to associate an able man and enlightened Egyptian of this particular section of 
society with the work of Egyptian reform. The experiment, for such it is, will be 
watched with interest. Should it succeed, as I hope and believe will be the case, some 
encouragement will be afforded to move further in the same direction. Should it fail, 
the necessary consequence will be to throw the continuance of the work of reform to a 
greater extent than formerly into European, and notably into British hands. In any 
case, there can be no retrogression. The work of introducing Western civilization into 
Egypt is proceeding in every Department of the State on lines which have been 
carefully considered, and which admit of development but not of reversal or of radical 
change. 

4. The Press. 

I have always been in iavour of allowing freedom to the press in Egypt. At the 
same time, I must admit that my opinion on this subject is not shared by a very large 
and influential section of the community. Notably, all the most respectable elements 
of native Egyptian society consider that the unfettered licence now allowed to the 
vernacular press is an unmixed evil. They complain, not without reason, that the papers 
to which I allude misrepresent Egyptian public opinion, and that they terrorize all those 
who would otherwise be truly representative of that opinion. I must also admit that, in 
the course of the agitation which took place last spring and summer, some of the papers 
published in Arabic did all in their power to shake the confidence of those who advocate 
freedom of the press in this country. Nothing could be more simple than the main facts 
connected with the Sinai boundary dispute. Nothing could be more clear than that the 
policy of the British Government was dictated by a true regard for the interests of 
Egypt, and, I may add, for those of Europe generally. The fact was fully recognized by 
His Highness the Khedive, who was consulted at the very commencement, as well as at 
all subsequent stages of the proceedings, and who, as was to be anticipated, expressed 


his entire approval of a course of action which was manifestly in harmony with Egyptian 
interests. Nevertheless, the policy pursued by the British Government was represented 
as a wanton attack on the position held by the head of the Moslem religion and the 
Suzerain of Egypt. Every effort was made to incite racial and religious animosity. It 
{ i s true that the agitation was superficial and to a great extent factitious. The views set 

1 forth bv the more violent of the writers in the Arabic press, and by the speakers at 

| various'meetings—whose utterances, which were never reported, were often more truly 

representative of the views of the Pan-Islamic party than any published newspaper 

articles_were never shared by the most influential and intelligent amongst the Egyptians. 

> Nevertheless, the agitation clearly proved two points : the first was that the mass of the 

I' Egyptian people are still in the highest degree credulous; the second was that the 

abators are wholly unscrupulous as to the methods which they are prepared to adopt 
for imposing on the credulity of the masses and for inflaming their passions. 

It was no unfair conclusion to draw from these circumstances that the freedom of 
the press should be checked. Without, however, entering into any lengthy arguments 
on the subject, I may say that the conclusion I drew was different. It was that, in 
order to afford an additional guarantee for the maintenance of public order, and to 
inspire confidence amongst the law-abiding sections of the community, the British 
garrison should be increased. The result is that an additional charge of 45,000/. a-year 
has been thrown on the Egyptian tax-payers. 

This necessity is greatly to be regretted, especially by reason of the fact, to which I 
1 shall allude more fully in dealing with the financial situation, that the Egyptian Treasury 

j cannot nearly meet all the very numerous calls which are pouring in from every direc¬ 

tion for additional expenditure on objects calculated to prove of benefit to the country. 

I have, however, no doubt whatever that the measure was necessary, not only for the 
reason to which I have alluded above, namely, in order to guarantee the maintenance of 
public tranquillity, but also because it was essential to show that British policy in 
1 Egypt, being based on the facts of a situation which is only capable of very gradual 

change, is not liable to be influenced, nor the British occupation disturbed, by any 
passing wave of local opinion. 

j Eor the rest, I may say that I consider it as part of my duty to read many of the 

articles which appear in the vernacular papers—notably those which are opposed to 
British policy in Egypt. I do so mainly with a view to ascertaining whether they 
contain any practical suggestions which are worthy of consideration. That the views of 
the writers should, on all subjects, be tinged by their political opinions, is natural 
enough, and cannot justly form matter for complaint. I thought, however, at one time 
that occasionally something might be learnt from them as regards administrative and 
other local matters of a non-political character. In this respect I have been disappointed. 
I find that facts are generally misstated, and often wilfully perverted, and that vague 
declamation, wholly erroneous and even fantastic ideas as to the motives and intentions, 
not only of England, but of other foreign Towers, and sweeping generalities, which are 
not accompanied by any semblance of proof, form the principal stock-in-trade of these 
writers. I do not remember ever to have read, in any of the newspapers of which 1 am 
now speaking, a single accurate, well-argued, or useful article on such matters as 
finance, education, or the working of the judicial system. On the whole, I think it may 
be said with truth that constant perusal of those vernacular papers which strongly 
advocate Egyptian autonomy is well calculated to convince any one who, like myself, is 
most desirous to afford reasonable sympathy to Egyptian aspirations, that the rapid 
realization of those aspirations would be disastrous to the Egyptians themselves and to 
all interested m the welfare of Egypt. I commend the above remarks to the attention of 
the writers in these newspapers. Notably, I would observe that, if they wish to be 
taken seriously, and to obtain the ear of any but those who are wholly ignorant of 
Egyptian affairs, they will do well to base their conclusions on real instead of on purely 
imaginary facts. 

As to the European press, all I need say is that further experience has only 
confirmed the opinion expressed in previous Reports (“ Egypt No. 1 111)04),” pp. 31-33, 
and “Egypt No. 1 (1905),” pp. 58-00), to the effect that its*inflnenceis,for the most part, 
beneficial. It is certain that of late years there has been a marked improvement both 
in the ability and in the tone and temper in which public subjects are discussed. 
I speak, of course, only of the leading local papers. In Egypt, as elsewhere, there are a 
lew obscure newspapers, published in some European language, which are a discredit to 
journalism, but these form the exceptions, not the rule. 
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5. The Capitulations. 

(a.) Preliminary . 

In my Report lor the year 1904 (“ Egypt No. 1 (1905) ”) I dwelt on the desira¬ 
bility of modifying the system generally known as the regime of the Capitulations. In 
my Report for the following year (“ Egypt No. 1 (1906) ”) I stated the broad features 
of the modifications which appeared to be desirable. I invited public discussion of these 
proposals. As I anticipated, the matter was warmly discussed by the local press. I 
have also received communications from three important public bodies. These are given 
textually in an inclosure to this Report (Inclosure No. 1). 

The first of these communications is from the British Chamber of Commerce at 
Alexandria. Under certain conditions, to which I will allude more specifically hereafter, 
the Chamber is in favour of some change in the present regime. 

The second is from the representatives of the Bar in Alexandria and Cairo. These 
gentlemen speak with special authority on a subject of this sort, for, probably more than 
any other class of the community, they are in a position to judge of the inconveniences 
which result from the present system of legislation. It will be observed that their 
opinion is also in favour of a change, provided it is carried out in such a manner as to 
insure the maintenance of the guarantees against arbitrary government, now enjoyed by 
foreigners in Egypt. 

The third communication is from the International Chamber of Commerce at Cairo. 
This body deprecates the adoption of the reform which I proposed, but at the same 
time recognizes the inconveniences arising from the delays in the present procedure, and 
expresses a hope that the various Powers concerned will be able to devise some means 
for obviating those delays. 

On the whole, I have no reason to be dissatisfied with the results of the discussions 
which have so far taken place. That there should be some divergence of opinion 
on a matter of this sort was only to be anticipated. There appears, however, to 
be a very general opinion amongst many who are highly qualified to speak on 
Egyptiau affairs that the country has outlived the rdgime of the Capitulations, as 
they are now applied, and that some change is necessary. Criticism, in so lar as it 
has been based on an accurate knowledge of the facts, has not taken the form of 
defending the existing system, but rather that of indicating the great practical difficulties 
which will have to be encountered before its defects can be removed. I am by no 
means inclined to underrate those difficulties, but I still hope that they will not prove 
insurmountable. I notice, moreover, that a good deal of criticism has been based either 
on a defective knowledge of the working of the existing system, or on a misapprehension 
of the changes which it is proposed to introduce.* It is very natural that this should be 
so. The whole system, described somewhat vaguely by the name of the Capitulations, 
ie so complicated that a special study is necessary to understand what the term really 
means. As regards any misapprehensions which may have arisen as to the nature of the 
proposed changes, I have from time to time heard language used which seems to imply 
a belief that, if those changes were adopted, either the Mixed Tribunals would be 
abolished, or that the national laws relating to personal status would cease to be applied 
to Europeans resident in Egypt, or that the Criminal Law Courts which would be 
instituted would fail to inspire confidence, or that Europeans would be placed too much 
at the mercy of the Egyptian police—in fact, generally, that the rights and privileges now 
enjoyed by Europeans would disappear, without any adequate guarantees against 
arbitrary government being substituted in their place. 

It is a great misfortune to a reformer if the reform which he advocates happens to 
be generally designated by a title which at once tends to excite opposition. Catclrwords 
exercise a good deal of influence in political discussion. Much of the popularity which 
Mr Cecil Rhodes’s scheme for constructing the “ Cape to Cairo ” railway has gained is, 
I cannot but think, due to the fact that that eminent man, who knew well how to appeal 
to popular imagination, christened his favourite project with a name which, albeit not 
altogether correct,f was alliterative and attractive. I, and those associated with me, in 

* For instance, a letter has been published in the newspapers, addressed by the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce to the Minister for Foreign Affairs at Rome. It is clear that the -writers of this letter have not 
thoroughly understood the proposals. I hope that the remarks I am about to make will dispel the fears 
to which they and others have given utterance. 

| -1 say that the designation is not altogether correct, because if ever ateam communication is 
cstublished between Alexandria and Capetown, it will almost eertaiuly bo uot wholly by rail, but by rail and 
river. 
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the desire to reform the legislative system at present existing in Egypt, have been less 
fortunate than Mr. Rhodes. Our project is frequently described as one aiming at “ the 
abolition of the Capitulations.” This is the phrase used both by the British and by the 
International Chambers of Commerce. This definition is not merely incorrect; it i« 
misleading. There is no question of abolishing the Capitulations. The problem to be 
solved is how to preserve all that is worth preserving in the Capitulations, and at the 
same time to get rid of those portions which hamper the progress of the country and 
are cbtrimental to both Europeans and Egyptians. Nevertheless, I fear that many 
Europeans are disposed to condemn the reforms which I have suggested by reason of 
the epigrammatic but misleading title which has often been applied to them. 

I hasten to add that any misapprehensions which may have arisen as to the nature 
of the reforms discussed in my previous Reports are in no degree due to intentional 
misrepresentation. On the contrary, I wish to bear testimony to the very moderate 
and courteous manner in which this question has been discussed by those who 
are disposed to take exception to the proposed change. Rather are any misapprehen¬ 
sions which may have occurred due to the fact that, in dealing with a question which iB 
very intricate, and with proposed changes, which are of an entirely novel character, I 
failed in some respects to make my meaning clear. I will now endeavour to remedy 
this defect. I propose on the present occasion to state again the main features of the 
proposed change, to answer some of the principal criticisms which have been directed 
against it, and to move a step forward in the direction of elaborating the proposal. It 
will, however, be readily understood that there are a great many details of a more or 
less important character which I must still leave untouched. My principal object is to 
get the main features of the plan thoroughly understood. It would only tend to con¬ 
fusion, and fulfil no useful purpose, were I, at the present stage of the discussion, to 
attempt to deal with all the details. These can be treated subsequently, when the time 
arrives at which they can be usefully considered. 

(b.) Description of Proposal. 


I propose, in the first place, to describe in terms as concise as possible what is the 
nature of the change which I advocated in my last Annual Report. I see it sometimes 
discussed as if it were a measure of judicial reform. This view is erroneous. What, 
in my opinion, is required is not a reform of the judicial but of the legislative system. 
Judicial reform in any important degree is only advocated in so far as it is a necessary 
complement to the adoption of an improved legislative system. 

The reason why a change in the legislative system is required is because, subject to 
certain limited exceptions, no important law can at present be made applicable to the 
Europeans resident in Egypt without the consent of fifteen diflerent Powers. Experience 
has shown that this consent can rarely be obtained in matters of first-rate importance, 
and that even in minor matters the process is so tedious, and beset with so many diffi¬ 
culties, that as often as not the Egyptian Government, with whom the initiative lies, 
abandons the negotiations in despair of ever arriving at any practical result. In point 
of fact, the present system reduces Egypt to a state of legislative impotence The 
practical inconvenience resulting from this state of things is becoming daily more 
apparent, for, with the growing requirements of the country, the number of subjects for 
which legislation is required is rapidly and constantly increasing. It is difficult to say 
whether the Europeans or the Egyptians are the greatest sufferers. Both suffer alike. 

The proposal which I have put forward involves the partial abolition of legislation 
by diplomacy, and the substitution of a plan under which a local Council, composed 
wholly of Europeans, will have certain restricted powers of legislation. No law, now 
requiring the consent of the Powers, would come into force unless it had been accepted 
by a majority of this Council, and unless it had received the assent of both the Egyptian 
and the British Governments. 

I now proceed to deal with some of the principal objections which have been 
brought against the adoption of this scheme. 


(c.) Duration of the British Occupation. 

I have frequently heard it stated that European interests in this country would be 
endangered by the adoption of any such measure as that which I have proposed, unless 
simultaneously the future relations of the British Government with Egvpt were more 
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clearly defined than is at present the case. This is the view set forth in the letter from 
the British Chamber of Commerce (see Inclosure No. 1). 

I take this opportunity of alluding incidentally to a proposal which, ever since the 
British occupation of Egypt commenced, has been occasionally discussed by public 
writers who are interested in Egyptian affairs. It is, that the British Government should 
declare a Protectorate over Egypt. 

I may observe that this term admits of various interpretations. Thus, the 
Protectorate over tbe Ionian Islands, exercised at one time by the British Government 
under the Treaty of Paris in 1815, differed in many respects from the Protectorate over 
Tunis which accrued to France under the Convention signed at Kasr Said on the 
12tli May. 1881. It is, however, quite clear that, apart from other and very serious 
objections to the adoption of this course, the mere assumption of a Protectorate does 
not, ipso facto, involve the disappearance of whatever exterritorial rights are possessed 
by foreigners residing in the protected country. In Tunis, those rights were only 
abolished as the result of negotiations which took place subsequent to the assumption 
of the Protectorate by France, between the Government of the French Republic and the 
Powers* 

Apart, however, from any considerations of this nature, there are insuperable 
objections to the assumption of a British Protectorate over Egypt. It would involve a 
change in the “ political status ” of the country. Now, in Article I of the Anglo-French 
Agreement of the 8th April, 1904, the British Government have explicitly declared that 
“ they have no intention of altering the political status of Egypt." 

"if, however, the invitation to define the British position in Egypt merely involves a 
question of the duration of the British occupation of the country, the case is different. 
Article I of the Anglo-French Agreement of the 8th April, 1904, contains the following 
passage:— 

“ The Government of the French Republic, for their part, declare that they will not 
obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country [Egypt] by asking that a limit of 
time be fixed for the British occupation, or in any other manner." 

A similar Declaration was made by the Governments of Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
and Italy. Thus, the question of the duration of the occupation is left to the discretion 
of the British Government. It will last so long as that Government considers it 
necessary in the interests of all concerned in the welfare and good government of 
Egypt. When, last year, I brought forward my proposals tending to the reform of the 
present regime of the Capitulations, I did so with the full knowledge that the British 
Government had no intention of exercising the discretionary power vested in them of 
withdrawing the British garrison from Egypt. On receipt of the letter from the British 
Chamber of Commerce, I thought it desirable that there should be a formal expression 
of opinion on this important subject. As will be seen from the letter which I was 
authorized to address to the Chamber (Inclosure No. 2), His Majesty’s Government 
“ recognize that the maintenance and development of such reforms as have hitherto been 
effected in Egypt depend upon the British occupation. This consideration will apply 
with equal strength to any changes effected in the regime of the Capitulations. His 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, wish it to be understood that there is no reason for 
allowing the prospect of any modifications in that tegime to be prejudiced by the 
existence of any doubt as to the continuance of the British occupation of the country.” 

(d.) Privileges of Europeans .+ 

I now proceed to make some remarks on the general statement that, under the 
proposed system, Europeans will be deprived of such rights and privileges as they now 
enjoy, without any adequate guarantees being given against the recurrence of the abuses 
against which the rights and privileges in question were intended to guard. 

* It is perhaps worth while quoting what a very competent authority, who wrote under the pseudonym 
of “ P. H. X.,” has to say as to the difficulties which the existence of the Capitulations threw in the way of 
the French Administration in Tunis: “ Lea difficultds que devait faire cesser l’organisation de la rdforme 
financthre et de notre controle sout relativeineut peu de chose auprhs dos complications inextricables et dee 
abua que la multiplicity comme la toute-puissance des juridictions Europdennes on Tunisie avaient fait naitre. 
Sous prdtexte de protdger les Europdens contre Parbitraire et le desordre du Gouvernement Beylical, lee 
Capitulations leur assuraient des privileges qui s’dtaieut dtendus ddmesurdment a mesure que l’autoritd locale 
s’affaiblissait; ce qui n’dtait a l’origine qu’une exception dtait devenue plus fort que la rdgle, on sorto que 
radministration indigdne eut-elle dtd animde des rneilleures intentions du Blonde, s’dtait trouvee peu a peu 
compldtement paralysee."— 1 La Politique Frai^aise on Tunisie,” p. 300. 

f A typical instadce of tbe inconvenience which may be caused by the privileges conferred on 
Europeans recently occurred, when three Russians were, on the demand of the Russian Consul-General, 
handed over to the Consular authorities. I have dealt with the episode more fully in Chapter 8t>, “ Crime." 
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What is the nature of these rights and privileges ? Broadly speaking, they are four 

in number. . 

First, all civil and commercial cases between Europeans and Egyptians, or Europeans 
of different nationalities (not being questions of personal status), and all cases relating to 
land between Egyptians and foreigners or between foreigners of tbe same or different 
nationality, are tried by the Mixed Courts. 

Secondly, all criminal charges against Europeans, except a limited number, as to 
which jurisdiction has been conferred on the Mixed Tribunals, are tried by the Consular 
Courts, which apply their respective national laws. 

Thirdly, no domiciliary visit, save when it results from such criminal proceedings 
as are within the competence of the Mixed Courts, can take place in the house of a 
European without the consent of his Consular Representative having been previously 
obtained. 

Fourthly, no direct tax can be imposed on Europeans without the consent of all the 
Powers. 

I propose to deal with each of these questions separately. 

(e.) The Mixed Courts. 

No question has been more frequently addressed to me than the following : “ Does 
the proposal which you advocate involve the abolition of the Mixed Courts ? ” I will 
endeavour to compress an answer to this question into the smallest possible compass. 

In the first place, the proposal involves the abolition of the present system, under 
which, at the close of every quinquennial period, the powers of the Mixed Courts have 
to be renewed by an arrangement between the Egyptian Government and the Powers, 
and the substitution in its place of a system under which the Mixed Courts will continue 
wholly unchanged, both in respect to their composition and to the laws which they 
administer, until such time as changes are effected which have been approved by tbe 
majority of a local and international Legislative Council, and which have been 
sanctioned by both the Egyptian and the British Governments. 

In the second place, the proposal involves the permanent establishment in Egypt of 
Law Courts, which may not be always composed in a manner precisely similar to the 
present Mixed Courts, but which must always be of an essentially international 
character. Any changes in their composition will depend on the decision of a legislative 
body which will itself be international. 

In the third place, the proposal involves the perpetual maintenance of a body of 
laws based on the principles of the present Codes. 

In the fourth place, the proposal involves the abolition of the present system, under 
which laws, in order to be applicable by the Mixed Courts, shall have received the 
unanimous assent of the Powers, and the substitution in its place of another system 
under winch tbe present Mixed Courts, or tbe Law Courts composed in such a manner 
as tbe Legislature—that is to say, the Council, the Egyptian and British Governments— 
shall decide, shall be under a legal obligation to administer laws passed by the majority 
of tbe Council and approved by the Egyptian and British Governments. 

I cannot say if any one will be disposed to describe this system as one involving the 
“ abolition of the Mixed Courts.” To me it would appear that a more correct definition 
would be to say that the proposal involves the perpetuation to all time of the judicial 
system generally described as that of the “ Mixed Courts.” 

I have thus endeavoured to give the briefest answer possible to the question which 
I have propounded above. It is, however, desirable that I should offer some further 
explanation on the two main points. These are— 

1. The possible changes in the substantive law which the Courts may in future 
have to administer ; and 

2. The possible changes in the composition of those Courts. 

As regards the first point, I wish to say that I consider it essential to the interests 
of the European community resident in Egypt that the principles of the civil and 
commercial law by which they are governed should be those witli which the majority 
are most familiar. On that point I can add nothing to what I said iu my Report last 
year (p. 7). “ I propose,” I wrote, “ that both the British and Egyptian Governments 

should make a formal declaration to the effect that they have no intention of changing 
the fundamental principles o f the existing civil and criminal legislation, which will 
continue, as heretofore, to be in general those of the European Codes, and more especially 
the codes of the Latin nations, with such additions and modifications as experience may 
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show to be best suited to the needs and conditions of the country. Some exception 
may possibly be taken to this proposal on the ground that the phrase “ the fundamental 
principles of the existing civil and criminal legislation ” is wanting in precision. . Whilst 
acknowledging that there is some theoretical force in this criticism, I cannot think that 
in practice any serious difficulty of interpretation would arise. The intention is clear 
enough. The Egyptian Codes belong, by origin and in fact, to a family of Codes which 
in no two countries are absolutely identical, but which yet possess certain features in 
common, familiar to all students of comparative jurisprudence. While I ask for the 
Egyptian Codes a capacity for such gradual development, in accordance with the special 
needs of the country, as is constantly being effected in a greater or less degree in the 
various Latin countries, I propose that no radical changes should be allowed which 
would break the continuity of such development, and I offer a threefold guarantee that 
no such break of continuity shall take place. The first guarantee is the declaration, 
quoted above, which I propose shall be made by the Egyptian and British Governments. 
The second guarantee is to be found in the constitution of the Council, which, as I have 
already said, will be international. The third guarantee is that, in the highly improbable 
case of a difference of opinion arising as to what constitutes a “ fundamental principle, 
the question should be referred to the arbitration of The Hague Tribunal. 

As regards so much of the law as lies outside the Codes, far from considering the 
necessity of the consent of the Powers to its modification as a permanent guarantee in 
favour of the European community, my whole position is that it is at best but a clumsy 
expedient, destined to disappear so soon as machinery is provided for securing that that 
portion of the law shall be in accordance with the wishes of those who are to be 
governed by it. The result of the existing system, as regards all such matters, as, for 
example, the regulation of industries, irrigation, and local government and taxation, has 
not been to produce the characteristic legislation of any one nation or group of nations, 
but to prevent any effective legislation whatsoever. 

Turning to the constitution of the Courts, I have, in the first place, to remark that 
the principle of the irremovability of Judges, on which the independence ol the Courts 
is based, was distinctly affirmed in my last Annual Report (p. 7). 

In the second place, I have to observe that, in view of the cosmopolitan character 
of the foreign population and the essentially Latin character of the law, I hold that the 
Magistrates should be drawn from a variety of nations, and that in particular the Latin 
races should be strongly represented. At the same time, I am not prepared to advocate 
the indefinite continuance of the present system, under which all the various foreign Powers 
regard themselves as entitled to something like equality of treatment in the selection of 
Judges from amongst the subjects of each of them. Nor do I consider that the present 
system of nomination, which until recently was allowed to degenerate into one under 
which the Egyptian Government had practically no voice in the selection of Judges, is 
altogether satisfactory. I can, for instance, see no reason why the Judges of the Court 
of Appeal should be mainly chosen from amongst the subjects of the Great Bowers. 
Political interests should, in my view, be entirely dissociated from the administration of 
justice. 

I trust that I have now rendered it clear that the fears of those who think that the 
adoption of the improved system of legislation which I recommend would involve the 
“ abolition of the Mixed Tribunals” are wholly unfounded. 


(f.) The Consular Courts. 

At present all subjects or protected subjects of the European Powers resident in 
Egypt are tried for nearly all* criminal oflences of which they may be accused by their 
respective Consular Courts, who administer their national laws. If a scheme of the 
general nature of that which I have advocated were to come into force, this system 
would continue to be applied until such time as a law T abolishing the Consular Courts 
had been passed by the European Legislative Council and had received the assent of the 
British and Egyptian Governments. Unquestionably, one of the first duties of the 
Egyptian Government would be to draft such a law and submit it to the approval of 
the Council. The treatment of this subject must, of necessity be of an exactly opposite 
nature to that accorded to the Mixed Tribunals. In the latter case, the object to be 
attained will be the perpetuation of the existing institution, in so far as its main principles 

* The principal exception is that of offences against the law of bankruptcy, which are tried by the 
Mixed Courts. These Courts also try offences committed by subjects or protected subjects of the European 
Powers against bye-laws sanctioned by the Mixed Court of Appeal. 
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nationality of the accu.sed person. Neither do I see any good reason for the adoption 
of an extreme measure of this sort. I fully admit that, under all the circumstances 
which exist in Egypt, a European has a very fair right to be tried by European Judges, 
and, in cases where the jury system is admitted, by an European jury. But I see no 
reason, for instance, why an Englishman or an Italian should object to being tried by a 
German or a French Judge, more than would be the case if the offences of which they 
were accused had been committed in Berlin or Paris, instead of in Cairo or Alexandria. 
The administration of civil justice in Egypt has been internationalized with results 
which are satisfactory. Why should not the essential features of internationalization 
be carried out with equal success in the case of the administration of criminal justice ? 

It might perhaps at first sight appear that the language question would create some 
considerable difficulties. I should certainly be very reluctant to see introduced into 
Egypt any system under which there would be a serious risk of Europeans being tried 
by Judges who were wholly ignorant of the language in which the evidence v/ould be 
given, and in which the accused person might, if he thought fit, make his defence. But 
I have to observe, in the first place, that, in so far as the language spoken by the 
witnesses is concerned, the difficulty is not of a novel character ; it already exists. In a 
large proportion of the cases now brought before the Consular Courts the witnesses are 
Egyptians, whose evidence has to be given in Arabic through an interpreter. It is 
to a great extent in order to remedy this defect that I have suggested that a small 
number of Egyptian Judges should be associated with the European Judges in the 
administration of criminal justice. In the second place, I wish to point out that 90 per 
cent, of the European population of Egypt consists of persons whose mother tongue is 
either English, French, German, Greek, or Italian, whilst of the small remainder of 
10 per cent, it may be stated with confidence that almost all speak fluently and 
understand one or more of these five languages. It may be regarded as certain that 
neither would the Egyptian Government, acting under British auspices, propose, nor 
would the Legislative Council admit, any scheme for the creation of Criminal Courts 
which did not involve the appointment of an adequate number of English, French, 
German, Italian, and Greek-speaking Judges. 

I have so far only spoken of the composition ot the Courts which would take the 
place of the existing Consular Tribunals. As regards the substantive law which they 
would administer, the case is governed by the declaration which, as I have already said, 
I should propose would be made by the British and Egyptian Governments. Any 
criminal legislation submitted to the approbation of the Council will be based on the 
principles “of the European Codes, and more especially the Codes of the Latin nations.” 
There may be, and I believe there are, some minor differences in the Criminal Codes of 
the various continental nations, but substantially the Frenchman, the German, the 
Italian, &c., would be tried by the same substantive law and procedure as that now 
administered by their respective Consular Courts. The only foreign residents in whose 
cases the change would be at all considerable would be the British and Americans.* 
British and American procedure, as it well known, differs in some respects from that 
generally adopted on the Continent of Europe. I fear that it would be quite impossible 
to maintain this procedure intact and at the same time to insure unity of criminal 
jurisdiction. I cannot believe that either British subjects or American citizens would 
have any very solid reasons to complain if the change which I advocate were made. 
However this may be, it is certain that the alternative, broadly speaking, lies between 
the maintenance of the present legislative system, with all its very great defects, from 
which both British subjects and American citizens resident in Egypt suffer no less than 
others, or the application to those subjects and citizens of the criminal law and procedure 
whose main principles have been accepted by the nations of Continental Europe. 
There can, in my opinion, be no question as to the side on which the balance of 
advantage lies. 

I think I have now said enough to show that Europeans in Egypt have nothing to 
fear from the suppression of the Consular Courts and from the substitution in their 
place of Criminal Courts, the precise attributes and composition of which would be 
settled by a Council composed wholly of Europeans. Broadly speaking, it may be said 
that unity of criminal jurisdiction, without which no legislative improvement is possible, 
will be secured, whilst at the same time criminal law will be administered on principles 
absolutely identic with those now applied by the majority of the Consular Courts, and 
by Judges as deserving of public confidence as those who now administer justice in those 
Courts. 

* According to the Census of 1897 there were at that time only 293 citizens of the United States in 
Egypt. 
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(g.) Domiciliary Visits. 

Inviolability of domicile is unquestionably one of the most valued privileges now 
possessed by Europeans resident in Egypt. I wish to state as plainly as possible that, 
under all the circumstances which exist in this country, it is one which, in all essential 
particulars, should, in my opinion, be strictly preserved. Considerable improvements 
have, indeed, of late years been made in the organization and composition of the 
Egyptian police. I do not, doubt that as time goes on further improvements will be 
effected; but it is a notorious fact, which is recognized by Europeans and Egyptians 
alike, that the abuse of power, which is by no means an uncommon feature in the police 
administration of other and more advanced countries, is specially likely to occur when 
the duty of carrying out the orders either of the executive or the judicial authorities of 
the Government is exercised by the ordinary Egyptian policeman. Great allowances 
must be made for the very difficult position in which the Egyptian police are frequently 
placed in dealing with Europeans, many of whom are inclined to abuse their privileges 
and to resent even the most legitimate interference with their proceedings. It has, 
however, to be remembered that it is in the essence of police work that the individual 
policeman should often have to exercise a discretionary power in the manner in which 
he fulfils the functions conferred on him by the law. Eor some long time to come, there 
will probably be a large number of men employed in the Egyptian police whose standard 
both of character and. intelligence will not be sufficiently high to justify any great 
amount of confidence being entertained that this discretionary power will be wisely 
exercised. Any thorough change for the better in this respect must of necessity be 
gradual. It can only be effected by the general spread of education, by constant and 
persevering training and control, and by improving the position of the police to such an 
extent as to attract more men of high character and intelligence into the service. 
Improvement, in so far as it depends on this latter consideration, is costly, and must 
necessarily be made conformable to the amount of money which the Financial Depart¬ 
ment is able to grant to the Ministry of the Interior. In the meanwhile, it has to be 
recognized that some special measures are necessary in order to protect Europeans from 
an abuse of power at the hands of the Egyptian police. In fact, under any new system 
which may be devised, the inviolability of European domicile must be secured by 
safeguards as substantial as any which now exist. 

My contention is that the safeguards in this respect to which I alluded in my last 
Annual Report (p. 6) are amply sufficient to secure the object in view. I propose that the 
following reservations should be made on the legislative powers of the new Council:— 

1. That no search warrant or similar process, the execution of which involves the 
entry upon premises for access to which Consular intervention is necessary under the 
Capitulations, shall be issued otherwise than by a Magistrate who is the subject of a 
Treaty Bower, or with the authorization of such Magistrate. 

2. That in all cases in which the execution of a judgment, a search warrant, or 
other legal process involves the entry upon premises for access to which Consular 
intervention is necessary, such execution shall be carried out in the presence and under 
the direction of a police officer or officer of the Court who is the subject of a Treaty 
Power. 

Stated in non-teclmical language, the effect of the proposed change will be as 
follows: At present the Egyptian police cannot enter the house of any European 
without the consent of his Consul, and without the presence of a Consular Representative, 
who is almost invariably himself a native of the East. Under the new system, the 
consent of a European Magistrate will take the place of that of the Consul. No 
Consular Representative will be present when a search warrant or other similar process 
is executed. His place will be taken either by a European police officer or by a 
European acting under the instruction of a European Law Court. In other words, 
when a domiciliary visit is effected in the house of an Englishman, a Frenchman, or a 
German resident in Cairo or Alexandria, the process will be similar to that which would 
have been adopted had the visit taken place in London, Paris, or Berlin, with the 
exception that the agents employed in carrying out the search, instead of being 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Germans, may be of some other European nationality. I 
cannot think that a change of this nature is one which the Europeans in Egypt need 
regard with any apprehension 

(n.) The Police. 

I have so far dealt with that aspect of police interference which is unquestionably 
the most important, viz., the execution of domiciliarv visits. There is, however, another 
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aspect of the question. There seems to be some apprehension lest any modification of 
the regime of the Capitulations should lead to an abuse of power by the Egyptian police 
in their relations with Europeans outside their houses. I do not clearly understand on 
what grounds this apprehension is based. Once outside his house, the European does 
not, for all the purposes of the present argument, possess any special privileges. The 
police now have power to arrest any one, whether European or Egyptian, who commits 
certain offences at law in the street. They would have just the same power, neither 
more nor less, under the new rdgime as that which they now possess. 

It has often been suggested to me that, if the regime of the Capitulations were 
altered, the number of European policemen, at all events in the large towns, should be 
increased. I think this should be done whether or not the Capitulations are modified, 
but I concur in the proposal, not because I think that an increase in the number of 
European police is an absolute guarantee against the occurrence of abuses—for I am 
not aware that in any European country an absolutely perfect police system has as yet 
been devised—but because the European policeman can speak with greater authority to 
other Europeans than his Egyptian comrade, and because in a country where, 
unfortunately, racial feeling sometimes runs high, even the legitimate interference of 
Egyptian policemen with the proceedings of Europeans is apt to lead to consequences 
against which it is as well to guard by every possible means. As a matter of fact, the 
European police in the towns is being increased.* If necessary, further steps will be 
taken in this direction. 

Under the existing system, when a European is arrested by the police his Consul 
must be at once informed. Under the system which I advocate, the European would be 
at perfect liberty to communicate with his Consul, if he thought fit to do so, but the 
police authorities would be under no obligation themselves to inform the Consul of the 
fact of the arrest. On the other hand, as I have already mentioned, the European 
would have acquired a Treaty right either to be at once liberated on bail, or to be 
brought before a European Magistrate within twenty-four hours of his arrest. A 
foreigner arrested in any of those countries where the greatest safeguards are provided 
to protect individual liberty could not ask for more. 

It has been occasionally urged on me that, under the new system, a European 
would no longer, as at present, be able to rely generally on the protection of his 
Diplomatic or Consular Representative against an abuse of power on the part of the 
police. This criticism is based on a complete misapprehension. All that a Diplomatic 
or Consular Representative can now do, in the event of his considering that one of his 
countrymen or women has been improperly treated by the police, is to complain to the 
Egyptian executive authorities with a view to inquiry being made into the case, and 
redress being accorded in the event of the complaint being recognized as well founded. 
There is nothing whatever in any proposals which I have put forward to prevent a 
similar course being adopted in the future. 

I have dwelt on the subject of police interference at some length, not only on 
account of its intrinsic importance, but also because I have been informed that fears are 
entertained amongst many Europeans of great respectability that the proposed modifica¬ 
tions in the rdgime of the Capitulations would involve a serious risk of police abuses. 

I am further informed that these fears are notably entertained by the large and important 
colony of Italians, whose presence in Egypt is of so much benefit to the country. 
I trust that what I have now said may not merely allay but altogether remove these 
fears. The more the plan I advocate is studied, the more, I am convinced, will it 
become apparent that the very natural anxiety which has been excited about the future 
of police action in Egypt is groundless. I should be the last person to propose that 
excessive powers should be placed in the hands of the police, whether in Egypt, or, I 
may add, in any other country. But I maintain that, in so far as all the law-abiding 
members of society are concerned, they have nothing to lose and a great deal to gain by 
the change 1 have advocated. I am not prepared to say the same for the habitual 
breakers of the law. One—but by no means the only—object of my proposal is that 
these should be deprived ol the facilities which they unquestionably enjoy at present for 
evading the law. The method employed against them will not be that of enhancing the 
powers or of stimulating any excessive zeal on the part of the Egyptian police. A more 
effective and legitimate plan will be to create a competent local Council authorized 
to enact laws suitable to the requirements of the country, and to establish Law Courts 
which will be able promptly and effectually to deal with any violation of those laws. 
I trust that the appeal which I now make to all the respectable European inhabitants to 
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aid, so far as is in their power, to remove the stain which now rests on the European 
communities of Egypt by reason of the presence in their midst of a small number of 
persons who defy the law with impunity, will not be altogether without effect. 

(i.) Taxation. 

I propose that all rights now exercised by the Powers collectively as regards the 
taxation of Europeans in Egypt should be vested in the new Council, acting with the 
assent of the Egyptian and British Governments. So far as can be at present foreseen, 
it is highly improbable that any scheme of general taxation will be submitted to the 
consideration of the Council. The case is different as regards local taxation. I have on 
former occasions frequently stated, and I now repeat, that unless some plan to raise 
local taxes be devised and applied to Europeans and Egyptians alike, it will be quite 
impossible to meet all the growing wants of the Egyptian towns. 

(j.) Personal Status. 

Some comments have been made on the omission in my last Annual Report of any 
allusion as to the method of dealing with questions relating to personal status. This 
omission was not accidental. The matter was discussed, but I was not at the time of 
writing my Report prepared to deal fully with this very important and difficult question. 
Neither am I prepared to deal fully with it now, but I may indicate the broad lines of 
the scheme which I recommend for adoption. 

In considering this subject two distinct issues arise. The first is whether the 
Legislative Council which it is proposed to create should have power to enact measures 
affecting the substantive law of personal status. The second is whether the proposed 
Council should have power to vest the Law Courts with competence in matters of 
personal status. 

As regards the first point, I am very clearly of opinion that the Council should have 
no power to enact substantive laws regulating the most important questions which come 
within the domain of personal status. These are marriage, divorce, legitimacy, &c. 

It may be, however, that in certain specified cases, where the national laws are, for 
whatsoever reason, inapplicable, it will be for the convenience of the Europeans resident 
in Egypt that some restricted powers of legislation should be conferred on the Council. 

As an instance of the inapplicability of the national laws in certain cases, I may 
mention an incident which may arise under the law of alimony. As a general rule, all 
parties to a suit where the law of alimony has to be applied are of the same nationality. 
The Mixed Courts are, therefore, incompetent. But a case may arise where a father-in- 
law and a son-in-law are of different nationalities. In such a case neither national law 
is applicable and neither Consular Court is competent. Hence, contrary to the general 
rule—which is that the Mixed Courts are incompetent in questions of personal status— 
provisions have been inserted in th«* Mixed Civil Code (Articles 217-220) dealing with 
alimony. 

As an instance of a subject in respect to which it may possibly be convenient 
to confer some legislaii -e authority on the Council, I may mention that it has been 
suggested to me that it might, perhaps, be advantageous to enact an uniform Lunacy 
Law. I am not competent to express an opinion on this subject, but these and other 
cognate points might, perhaps, in due time be considered by a competent Committee of 
experts. In any case, if it were found that serious objections were entertained to 
conferring even very restricted powers of legislation on the new Council, there would, in 
my opinion, be no objection to dropping the idea altogether, and making the exclusion 
of all matters relating to personal status absolute. Even a limited amount of inclusion 
is not in any way an essential part of the general scheme which I have propounded. 

Turning to the second issue, namely, whether the Council should be empowered 
to vest the Law Courts with competence in matters of personal status, I need hardly 
point out (hat a national law relating to personal status can be administered by a foreign 
Court no less than by a national Court. Thus, an English Court can decide the rights of 
the persons entitled to movable property in England left by a Frenchman domiciled in 
France. Moreover, T believe I am correct in saying that the inability of the Mixed 
Courts to decide on any question of personal status, even when it arises only incidentally 
in the course of an action, has often caused much inconvenience. It would, therefore, 
lie in conformity with the practice of at least some other countries, and would also be 
in some respects advantageous, to vest the local Courts with the power of deciding 
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questions relating to personal status by tbe light of the national law in the particular 
case at issue. Nevertheless, I deprecate the change. It is not at all improbable that 
when the Legislative Council had once been instituted, and when the Law Courts, with 
whatever modifications the Council might introduce, had been in operation for some 
years, a demand would arise to have all matters settled by the ordinary Courts, except 
those which, according to universal principles of private international law, are reserved 
for purely national Courts. For the present, however, my proposal is not only that the 
substantive law regulating matters of personal status should, on all essential points 
remain, as at present, national, but also that competence for deciding all such matters 
should continue to lie vested in the Consular Tribunals. It is also to be borne in mind 
that so long as special Courts of Personal Statute exist for the different classes of local 
subjects, the foreigner resident in Egypt is fully entitled to retain his Consular Court as 
a Court of Personal Statute. 

I do not know whether there are any other exceptional cases, such as that for which 
provision is, as I have already mentioned, made in Articles 217-220 of the Civil Mixed 
Code, and which the Mixed Tribunals are now empowered to decide. If so, it might be 
specially provided that the powers of the Tribunals should in these cases remain intact, 
but that the Council should be debarred from altering the Articles in question. 


(k.) The Composition of the Council. 


I have so far only offered some explanations of the scheme, the general nature of 
which was propounded in my last Annual Report. I have also endeavoured to answer 
the principal criticisms which have been directed against it. I now propose to deal 
with that portion of the project which is not only the most important, but which also 
certainly presents the greatest difficulties. I allude to the composition of the Legislative 
Council. 

The desirability of creating some local machinery for the enactment of laws applic¬ 
able to Europeans appears to be recognized by many, but I have found that all who 
admit the desirability accompany it with the proviso that the practicability of the 
reform depends mainly on whether a satisfactory solution can be found to the question 
now under discussion. In that view I entirely concur. My belief is that if a scheme 
can be devised under which the Council will be composed in such a manner as to com¬ 
mand the confidence of the European public, one of the main obstacles in the way of 
affecting the important and salutary change which I advocate will disappear. I only 
touched very lightly on this branch of the subject in my last Annual Report. I now 
propose to deal with it somewhat more fully. 

I have, however, some preliminary remarks to make. I wish to remind those who 
may read this Report of the present facts of the situation as regards the contemplated 
reform in the regime of the Capitulations. 

The main and central fact—which is, indeed, so obvious that it is almost super¬ 
fluous for me to allude to it—is that the Capitulations exist, and that they cannot be 
modified without the assent of the Powers. The method which has been adopted, with 
a hope that certain modifications may eventually be introduced, is completely novel, in 
so far as the treatment of Egyptian affairs is concerned. The normal procedure in a 
matter of this sort would be for the Egyptian Government, after consultation with the 
British Government, to issue a circular to the Powers requesting their assent to certain 
changes in the existing laws. Not only has no such circular been issued, but I may add 
that the British Government is at present in no degree pledged to support any particular 
scheme of reform. The views which I have put forward in this Report, and in my 
Report for 1905, are personal to myself. I do not, in saying this, mean to imply that 
His Majesty’s Government take no interest in the matter. Such is very far from being 
the case. Equally with myself, they consider that the regime of the Capitulations in 
Egypt has outlived its time, and that a change is very desirable ; but, in dealing with a 
matter which is very intricate, and the proper treatment of which requires a great deal 
of local knowledge, they naturally, before deciding on what action it may be advisable 
to take, look to their representative on the spot to advise them as to the particular 
changes which are suitable to meet all the requirements of the case. Such is the position 
of the British Government. 

I have a few remarks to make as regards my personal position. I have a very 
clear idea as to the general nature of the change which is required. A long Egyptian 
experience, coupled with a full consideration of the present situation in Egypt, has 
convinced me that unless the moral and material progress of this country is to be 
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arrested, the system of legislation by diplomacy must be abandoned, and some local 
legislative machinery substituted in its place. But as regards the method of giving 
effect to this change, the restrictions to be placed on the powers of the Council, its 
composition, and other cognate matters, althoirgh I have to a certain extent formed 
opinions, those opinions are open to modification by the light of further consideration 
and discussion. I am not prepared to make any definite and final proposals on the 
subject until 1 am more fully acquainted than at present with the views generally 
entertained by those who are most concerned in the decision which may be arrived at on 


this question. It is not, of course, to be expected that there can be absolute unanimity 
in a matter of this sort, but I must decline to put forward any final proposals unless I 
feel assured that they are of a nature which, in their broad features, command the 
assent of the best European opinion in this coimtry. I do not think it would be possible 
to impose a decision which would run counter to that opinion, and, even if it were 
possible, I do not think it would be right to make the attempt. I have no personal 
interest to serve in this matter, for it is highly improbable that in the course of the short 
period during which, possibly, I may still be connected with Egyptian affairs, the 
proposals which I have advocated will produce much practical result. I may perhaps 
see the initiation of the Legislative Council, but scarcely the results of its labours. 
Still less, have I any political interest to serve. The idea, to which I sometimes see 
casual allusion made, that there is some covert intention of eventually converting Egypt 
into a British Colony, is not only erroneous and impracticable of execution, but 
absurd. There were, indeed, as experience showed, great objections to the inter¬ 
nationalization of the executive and financial administration of the country. From the 
time when it became apparent that the British occupation could not be of the temporary 
character which was at first contemplated, that system was doomed, although the precise 
time of its expiry was uncertain. With the signature of the Anglo-French Agreement 
in 1904, the most objectionable features of the system disappeared. The case of the 
judicial, and, even to a greater degree, of the legislative, institutions under which the 
country is for the future to be governed, is wholly different. Egypt is, and will, so far 
as can now be foreseen, always remain a cosmopolitan country. There can, therefore, 
be no reason why its judicial and legislative systems should not be internationalized. 
Indeed, in so far as the legislative system is concerned, it must be internationalized, or 
it cannot be truly representative. My proposals, therefore, are brought forward wholly 
in the interests of the dwellers in Egypt, both foreign and native. If I were once 
convinced that the most intelligent and influential amongst the Europeans resident in 
Egypt were determined to offer uncompromising opposition to the proposed reform, and 
if I were further convinced that, after fully considering and understanding the nature of 
the reform, they preferred to incur all the very great disadvantages of the existing 
system, rather than incur the risk attendant on any change, I should be greatly inclined 
to drop the question, to avoid the very great labour which must necessarily ensue before 
the matter can be finally settled, and to leave the solution of a problem which cannot, 
I am convinced, possibly remain unsolved for very long, to be dealt with by others at 
some future time. Whether any long delay is likely to enhance or diminish the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of finding a solution is a matter of opinion, which I will not attempt 
to discuss. 

Such being my attitude, it will be readily understood that the views which I am 
about to propound as regards the composition of the Legislative Council must be 
regarded merely as suggestions, which may form the basis for further discussion. 

Manifestly, any Legislative Council which can be constituted in Egypt must be 
composed partly of elected members and partly of members nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment. The main questions to be decided are, the proportion which is to exist between 
the nominated and elected members, and the methods to be adopted both in the case of 
nomination and election. I need not dwell at any length on the commonplace argu¬ 
ments for and against the nominative and elective systems. They are too well known to 
require discussion. I confine myself to a consideration of those features of the situation 
which are, at all events to some extent, peculiar to Egypt. 

Accepting as a political axiom that individuals, as also corporate bodies, are liable 
to abuse their power unless checks and counter-checks are devised to control them, and, 
further, that the action of all Governments is apt to be regarded with suspicion, which 
may or may not be justifiable, it is to be observed that this suspicion exists in a 
somewhat marked, possibly in an exaggerated, degree in Egypt. The reasons are 
twofold, in the first place, the country has not even yet shaken off the impressions 
which were derived at a time when most of the mischief perpetrated was due to the 
action <T its own rulers. Secondly, in a countiy where international rivalry ha« 
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occasionally run so high, it is not to be supposed that all the fantastic and often wholly 
imaginary reasons which have at times been ascribed to the actions of individuals, or of 
the nations to which they belonged, can be at once abandoned. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it would certainly not be wise to go to any extremes in the direction of applying 
the principle of nomination. I am very clearly of opinion that the right to veto 
objectionable measures should be reserved to the Egyptian and British Governments, but 
I deprecate any attempt to compose the Council in such a manner as would render it at all 
possible for the Government to force through measures which met with its own approval, 
but which might be condemned by the public generally. 

The application of the system of nomination should, therefore, in my opinion, be 
restricted to what is generally recognized as necessary in the public interests. 

The alternative to, and corrective of, the system of nomination is that of election. 
This principle, under the peculiar conditions which exist- in Egypt, has also to be applied 
with caution. In the course of the numerous conversations I have had on this subject 
with individuals who were well qualified to express an opinion upon it, nothing has 
struck me more than the conservative spirit which they have displayed. Whilst the 
"bjections to any extreme application of the system of Government nomination are fully 
lecognized. considerable mistrust appears to prevail as to the results which would ensue 
lrom anything approaching to an extreme application of the system of election. The 
reason is not far to seek. It is that, as has been very frequently said to me, “ there is no 
public opinion in Egypt.” This phrase is not intended to convey that any sort of check 
is placed on the expression of public opinion, for such is certainly not the case. Neither 
is it meant in any degree to be condemnatory of the local European press, which 
endeavours, with a very lair measure of success, to represent the views of the public. 
What is meant is that there is not in Egypt, as in some European countries, a numerous 
and intelligent class who can spare the time necessary for the proper study of public 
affairs.*-* This is perfectly true. I have no hesitation in saying that, with the knowledge 
l and many others possess of European society in Egypt, we should be able to indicate, 
without much difficulty, a sufficient number of individuals, of various nationalities, 
possessing all the qualifications necessary to form, not one, but several good representa¬ 
tive Chambers. But it is extremely probable that the greater portion of the gentlemen 
whom we should name would refuse to serve. Most of the important members of the 
various European communities only remain for about eight months of the year in Egypt. 
All have business to which they must attend. Comparatively few can spare much time 
tor the treatment of public affairs. This consideration becomes of special importance 
when it is remembered that a great deal of the real work of any Legislative Council 
must of necessity be performed by Committees, attendance at which will often take up a 
great deal of time. Hence it is feared that, by the enforced absence of some of the best 
elements of European society from the Council, the work of representation will fall on 
others who will not adequately represent the real views of the community. This matter 
is of such importance that 1 am constrained to speak with the utmost, frankness. I wish, 
therefore, to say that the view which has more frequently than any other been expressed 
to me is that the utmost caution should be exercised lest the work of legislation be 
allowed to fall into the hands of political or commercial adventurers. I regard this as 
one of the most serious obstacles to be overcome in deciding on the composition of the 
Council. 

What, then, are the conclusions to be drawn from the facts which I have stated 
above 1 

The first conclusion at which I am inclined to arrive is to respond to the somewhat 
conservative spirit which, if I am correctly informed, is current in European local 
society, by devising a plan which shall not err on the side of being too liberal. The 
adoption of this method, moreover, will have the advantage of allowing all concerned to 
feel their way. it will always be easy to make concessions in a liberal direction, should 
experience prove that such concessions are necessary and desirable. It will be far more 
difficult to retrace the steps already taken, and to withdraw any concessions which 
experience may prove to have been hurtful to the public interests.' On these grounds, 
therefore, I am ot opinion that it will be as well to adopt a restricted franchise, and to 
coivstitute a small but well-selected Council, rather than a very numerous body. 

The second conclusion, which I am disposed to draw from the facts stated above, is 
that it would be desirable, to a certain limited extent, to utilize the services of the 
Judges ol the Mixed Courts. There are, indeed, objections in principle to the adoption 

* This view of the case is more especially brought out in the letter from the British Chamber of 
Commerce (see luoloaure 1). 
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ofTtliis plan. It has been frequently urged on me that legislative and judicial 
functions should be separated in Egypt, as in other countries. I concur generally in 
this view of the case. I should prefer, if it were possible, that the Judges should not 
make, but should only administer, the laws. The other side of the question is that, under 
the peculiar circumstances existing in this country, it is necessary to utilize such legisla¬ 
tive material as is available; that the Judges of the Mixed Court of Appeal already 
possess certain limited powers ot legislation, which they have exercised to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the public; that they inspire public confidence ; and that many of the questions 
which will come before the Council will be of such a nature as to render the advice and 
experience of the Judges of special value in the elaboration of the laws. Further—and 
this is a point of much practical importance—it has to be remembered that, if it be true, 
as I am informed, that it will be difficult to secure the services on the Council of the best 
unofficial elements in Egyptian society, the evil is one to which it will be scarcely, if at 
all, possible for the Government to apply any remedy; whereas, in the case of the 
Judges, it will always be possible to relieve them of a certain amount of judicial work, 
and^thus obviate the accumulation of arrears in the Law Courts, by adding to the 
number of Judges. For these reasons, I am of opinion that some Judges of the 
Mixed Courts, and one European Judge of the Native Tribunals, should be invited to 
serve on the Council. So far as I have been able to ascertain tlie view generally held by 
those mainly interested, I believe that the adoption of this plan would be welcomed as a 
partial solution of the difficulties which have to be encountered. 

In my last Annual Report (p. 5) I suggested that the Council should be composed 
of from twenty-five to thirty r members. Further reflection has led me to the conclusion 
that this number is too small. The plan I am about to propound is based on a 
Council composed of thirty-six members. I should see no objection to going as far as 
forty members, if it were thought that thirty-six were too few, but I am inclined to think 
that it would be undesirable to go beyond forty. 

Of these, I would propose that four should be Government officials—namely, the 
Advisers in the Departments of Finance, Justice, Interior, and Public Works. I indicate 
these officials because it is almost certain that all the questions which are discussed by 
the Council will concern one or other of these Departments. I omit the Adviser to the 
Department of Public Instruction because it is not probable that such educational 
matters as fall within the sphere of action of that Department will form the subject 
of discussion in the European Council. But I suggest that, either on the invitation 
of the Council, or at the request of the Government, any Government official—such, 
for instance, as the Director-General of the Sanitary Department—should be able to 
attend in order to afford explanations of any scheme under consideration, but that 
such officials should not have the power to vote. 

In the next place, I would propose that seven Judges should be named members of 
the Council—namely, the Vice-President of the Native Court of Appeal, provided he is a 
European, and six Judges of the Mixed Courts. 

As regards the selection of the latter, some—for instance, the Vice-President of the 
Court of Appeal and the Presidents of the Courts of First Instance—might be ex-officio 
members, and the remainder chosen by the whole body of Magistrates, or the latter 
procedure might be adopted in the case of all the selections. 

Next, I propose that there should be twenty elected members. I proceed to deal 
with the difficult questiou of the method of their election. 

In the course of the discussions which I have had on this subject, a great many 
alternative proposals have come under consideration. I do not propose to dwell at 
length on the merits and demerits of each. I confine myself to stating the broad features 
of the scheme, which, as at present advised, appears to me to combine, more than any 
other, the essential requirements of practicability and simplicity. 

I propose that, in principle, the same plan should he adopted as is now employed 
for nominating the Assessors attached to the Mixed Courts-—that is to say, to call on the 
Representatives of the various Powers to prepare lists of Notables, or leading members ot 
their respective communities. Of these I would form an amalgamated electoral body. 1 
would give each voter the right to vote for twenty members I would lay down that, 
exclusive of the four Advisers, to whose nomination I have already alluded, no single 
nationality should be represented by more than four members, whether as Judge', 
elected members, or unofficial members nominated by the Government, to whose 
appointment 1 will presently allude. 

The individual voter would probably cast his first four votes for the candidates who 
were his own eountrymen. He would then dispose of sixteen more votes, which would 
have to be given to candidates of other nationalities. 
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1 propose the following qualifications tor voters :— 

1. That they should be at le;ist 30 years of age. 

2. That they should be bond fide residents in Egypt, and have resided in the country 
for at least three years. 

3. That they should pay land tax or house rent to a certain amount.* 

4. That they should never have been declared bankrupt, and have never, in Egypt, 
incurred a conviction for crime or serious misdemeanour. 

Next, the question arises of how many voters should be named by the various 
Diplomatic Representatives. I propose that in the case of Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Greece, Great Britain, and Italy the lists should contain not less than 
25 nor more than 100 names. These nations collectively supply rather more than 
96 per cent, of the whole European population in Egypt, and represent about 79 per 
cent, of the European import and export trade.| 

I give below a Table showing the population and trade of the remaining 
Powers :— 


Country. 

Population. 

Export and 

Import Trade. 





£ E. 

United States of America .. 



293 

1,748,836 

Belgium 



256 

941,590 

Denmark 



72 

t 

Holland.. 



247 

75,746 

Portugal 



155 

t 

Koumania 



12 G§ 

214,141 

Russia , . 



1,270 

1,784,749 

Spain .. 



765 

417,425 

Sweden and Nonvay|| 



105 

528,495 

Switzerland 



472 

874,750 

Totals .. 

•• 


3,761 

6,585,732 


It is clear that these Powers have not only a right to be represented on the Council, 
but also that, under the scheme which I have propounded, they would be represented. 
This will become at once apparent when it is remembered that, exclusive of the Advisers 
of the Egyptian Government, the Council would be composed of thirtj'-two members, 
and that no single nationality is to be represented by more than four members. Hence, 
even if the maximum number possible be elected for Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, 
Greece, Great Britain, and Italy, the collective number representing the communities of 
those nations will only amount to twenty-four. There will, therefore, be still eight places 
which must be filled by other nationalities. 

In dealing with the question of the number of voters to be allowed to the various 
nationalities, outside the six to which I have already alluded, I am met with the same 
difficulty as, 1 conceive, has been encountered by all who have tried their hand at 
framing a Constitution. I find it impossible to propose any system which shall be at 
once simple, practicable, and equitable to all the interests concerned. I console myself 
with the reflection that no country in the world has probably as yet discovered a system 
of popular representation which is altogether free from anomalies. Supposing, for 
instance, that the 155 natives of Portugal and the 72 natives of Denmark—with 
commercial interests of slight importance in each case—were to be accorded 25 voters. 
Without going into any very elaborate calculation, it is clear at a glance that these nations 


would relatively acquire a much greater voting power than that accorded to, say, 
the 100 voters of Great Britain and France, each possessing a Colony of about 
14,000 individuals, and with an annual trade amounting, in the first case, to over 
18^ millions, and, in the latter case, to over 4 millions. Take, again, the case of Russia, 
the United States of America, Belgium, or Switzerland, 0 all of which countries do a 
considerable trade with Egypt, but whose colonies are very small. How, in any scheme 
of representation, are the relatively large commercial interests of these countries to be 
reconciled with their numerical inferiority ? It is clear that, apart from any arguments 
based on arithmetical proportion, it would, for instance, be more difficult to choose 
25 qualified voters out of a total community of 293 citizens of the United States, than 
it would be to find 100 qualified persons out of, say, the 24,454 Italians resident in 
Egypt. Further, the composition of the various colonies has to be taken into account. 
For instance, out of the 1,270 Russians who reside in Egypt, 431 are natives of Bokhara, 
Khiva, &c., whereas although Germany, with its trade of 2f millions, only has a colony 
of 1,281 individuals, it is probable that the German Diplomatic Representative would 
not find much practical difficulty iu drawing up a list of 100 Notables on whom votes 
might very properly be conferred. 

I commend the subject to those who take an interest in working out intricate 
problems of this sort. I cannot profess to bring forward any proposal which is 
perfectly logical, or based on thoroughly scientific principles; but, for want of a better 
plan, I propose the following, which may at all events serve as the basis for further 
discussion:— 

I suggest that, in the case of communities composed of more than 1,000 individuals 
of both sexes, the list of Notables should not be less than 5, and should not exceed 25 ; 
whilst in the case of those communities which number less than 1,000, the number of 
Notables should, as before, be not less than 5, but should not exceed 10. 

If this plan were adopted, the electorate would consist in all of from 700 to 800 
individuals, of whom 600 would be of Austrian, British, French, German, Greek, or 
Italian nationality. 

In addition to the twenty elected members, I propose that the Egyptian Government 
should have the right to nominate five unofficial members. They would have to be 
chosen from amongst those on the lists furnished by the Diplomatic Representatives 
They should be chosen from amongst those nationalities who, as a result of the 
nomination of the Judges by the Mixed Courts, and the election by the Notables, had 
not as yet attained their maximum number of four representatives. It appears to me 
that a power of this sort reserved to the Government may be of much use, whilst 
with the restrictions I have suggested, it is scarcely possible that it would be liable to 
much abuse.| By means of the nominations left to the Government any defects or 
anomalies which might result from the elections might be rectified. A community of 
which no member had been elected might thus be accorded a representative. Further, 
the opportunity might be taken to add some men of professional or scientific attainments 
to the Council. Again, if some special interest—for instance, the chemists, or some 
other branch of the retail trade—were insufficiently represented, this defect might be 
remedied. 

To sum up, the Council, I suggest, would be composed as follows :— 

Egyptian Government officials .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 

European Judge of the Native Court of Appeal .. .. .. .. l 

Judges of the Mixed Courts, either ex-oj/icio members or nominated by the 

whole body of Judges themselves .. .. 6 

Elected members .. .. ., ,, ,.20 

Unofficial members nominated by the Egyptian Government.. .. .. 5 


* I have not as yet attempted to go into the question of what precise amount of land tax or house rent 
it would he desirable to fix. 

f The figures as regards the population are taken from the Census of 1807, which is the only source at 
present available. The Census about, to be taken will enable rectifications to be made. I have excluded 
from the British population the members of the Army of Occupation, amounting to 4,900. The figure of the 
Russian population—viz., 3.192—given in the Census of 1807 is misleading. On the day of the Census there 
happened to he some transports, containing 1,922 individuals, passing through the Canal These were 
included in the Census. I have excluded them from my calculation. I have also excluded natives of Persia, 
Morocco, and China. 

The trade figures are taken from the Report of the Director-1 funeral of Customs for the year 190a. In 
calculating the percentages 1 have excluded the Turkish export and import trade, amounting 10 £ E. 3,01(1,732; 
the figures for China and the Ear East (t E. 024,077). Morocco (£ E. 55,189), and Persia (C E. 105,002) 
f The trade of these countries is not separately stated in the Custom-house statistics, 
ij Many Roumanians. Montenegrins, &c„ appear as subjects of the Powers which protect them. 

|l These two countries will, of course, now have to be separately represented. 


Total .. .. .. .. .. .. ..86 

I need hardly add that, amongst other detailed rules which would have to be made, 
it would be necessary to lay down a quorum, whose presence would be required to 
render any decision o! the Council valid. 


xu win iiu rumumuereu umi, a* i biarea in ray 


.. . . . . - -- -’ --;.*v ‘UM. Annual rvepon ^p. D) } 1 nave leu tne comparattvi 

political mterest.s ami importance oi the various countries concerned entirely out of account in dealing witl 
this question. 1 lie plan ot representation propounded is based solely on local interests. 

J I may mention, whilst on this subject, that, to the best of my belief, the experience of various Biitisl 
possessions wliere the system of inminaling unofficial members of Legislative Chambers is in force goes t< 
show that tlm.se members iully preserve t.ieir iudeiieiidence 
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(1.) Concluding Remarks. 

I am well aware of the danger of making Constitutions, which may look well on 
paper, but which will not work in practice. It is one against which Lord Duflerin very 
wisely uttered a note of warning when he was framing proposals for the creation of an 
Egyptian Legislative Assembly. I have endeavoured, to the best of my ability, to avoid 
this danger. My wish has been to create an institution which, albeit it will not be free 
from anomalies and may possess many theoretical imperfections, will, on the whole, be 
suited to the present practical requirements of Egyptian political and administrative life. 
I have more particularly endeavoured to utilize such elements as are available in order 
to guard, so far as is possible, against that danger to which, possibly, Egypt is 
somewhat -pecially exposed—I mean the danger of making what Burke once called 
“a stock-jobbing Constitution,” I am far from saying that I have altogether succeeded, 
but I trust that what I have proposed may form the basis for further discussion, with the 
result that any defects which may be discovered in the scheme set forth in this Report 
may be remedied. 

Much will depend upon the views taken by the natural leaders of public opinion in 
Egypt. To the Egyptians I would say that some plan based on the broad features 
of that which I have sketched out is, I am convinced, the cnly method by which 
they can, within any period which it is now possible to foresee, be relieved of those 
portions of the Capitulations which retard the progress of their country, and of which 
they so frequently, and, I should add, so legitimately, complain. To the Europeans 
who have made Egypt their home I would say that, in my desire to guard against any 
reappearance of the arbbrary methods of government against which the Capitulations 
were intended to protect them, I am no less European than they; that though the rights 
and privileges which they very naturally prize are taken away in one form, they are 
simultaneously granted in another form of equal and far less objectionable efficacy ; and 
that, in addition, the inestimable privilege will be granted to them of making their own 
laws, instead of being dependent on the vicissitudes of European politics and on the 
views taken in fifteen different capitals of the world by others, who, however much they 
may be animated by good intentions, must necessarily be ignorant of local requirements. 
It is only in the “Land of Paradox” that the bestowal on a whole community of the 
right to manage its own affairs could be regarded as the destruction of a privilege. 

Before moving any further in the matter, I ask the leading Europeans resident in 
Egypt whether they wish to support an archaic system of government which has outlived 
its time, and which acts as a clog to all real progress, or whether they would not rather 
prefer to assist in reforming that system in order to meet the altered conditions of the 
country, and thus lay the foundation-stone of an Egyptian nationality in the best and only 
practicable sense of that much-abused term. 


G. The Legislative Council ami Assembly. 

The functions and constitution of the Legislative Council and of the General 
Assembly are, of course, well known to all who have paid any special attention to 
Egyptian affairs ; but I gather from occasional remarks which appear in the English 
newspapers that the facts are imperfectly understood by the general public. It is, 
therefore, perhaps desirable that, without going into any very elaborate detail, I should 
briefly describe the nature of these institutions. 

The Council, which is the more important body of the two, consists of 30 members. 
Of these, 14, including the President and one of the Vice-Presidents, are nominated 
by Khedivial Decree; the remaining 10 are elected. The method of election is as 
follows. Every village elects a Delegate (“ fifiecteur-Delegud ”). At the election of these 
Delegates, practically every adult male Egyptian has a right to vote. The Delegates 
then meet together and elect the members to form a Provincial Council, whose duties 
and powers I need not describe in detail.* The elected members of the Legislative 
('ouncil are chosen by the Provincial Councils. 

The General Assembly is constituted by the addition of the Ministers and 
40 Notables to the Legislative Council. Of these, 11 represent the principal towns, 

• See further remarks on this subject in the chapter entitled “ 7. Local Self-Government.” 


and the remaining 35 the country districts. The process of electing these Notables is 
the same as that followed in the election of the members of the Provincial Councils. 

The Council meets six times a year. The Assembly meets at least once in two 
years. 

No Law or Decree of an important administrative character (“ portant rbglement 
d’administration publique ”) can be promulgated without having been previously sub¬ 
mitted to the Council. Should the Government reject any amendments proposed by the 
Council, the reasons for their rejection must be stated. The Council may invite the 
Government to undertake legislative measures. The Budget of the forthcoming year, as 
also the final accounts of the past year, are submitted to the Council, who may “ dmettre 
des avis et des voeux.” Should the Government not entertain any proposals made by the 
Council, the reasons for the adoption of this course must be stated. 

No direct tax, land tax, or personal tax can be imposed without the assent of the 
General Assembly. This provision, on which Lord Duflerin laid great stress, is obviously 
one of much importance. It is not, however, one to which much public attention has 
been drawn, the reason being that since the Assembly was instituted no fresh taxes have 
been imposed. 

The Assembly must also be consulted as regards (I) all public loans., (2) the 
construction of any canal or railway passing through several provinces, and (3) the 
classification of lands for purposes of assessment to the land tax. 

I proceed to make some remarks both as regards the powers and composition of 
these two bodies. 

I see it occasionally stated that Lord Duflerin contemplated an early development 
of the institutions which he created, and that the British and Egyptian Govern¬ 
ments are guilty of what is almost tantamount to a breach of faith in not fulfilling 
the promises which Lord Duflerin is alleged to have made. I do not know on what 
evidence these statements are based. They are certainly not borne out by anything 
which is contained in Lord Duflerin’s Report. It is, indeed, impossible to read that 
Report without arriving at the conclusion that the thought uppermost in Lord Dufferin's 
mind, at the time of writing it, was that any very rapid development of self-governing 
institutions in Egypt was to be deprecated. After pointing out “how slow, hesitatin'. 1 , 
and tentative ” were the steps which had in India been taken in this direction, he added • 
“ The arrangements proposed for Egypt are a far more bold and generous move in the 
direction of self-government than anything the most revolutionary Indian statesman has 
hitherto dared to suggest for that country.”* I may add that I was for many years in 
constant and intimate communication with Lord Duflerin. I can confidently assert that 
neither in conversation nor in correspondence did he ever give utterance to any such 
opinions as those which, as I have already observed, are sometimes attributed to him. 
On the contrary, the impression left on my mind from all Lord Duflerin said and wrote 
was that he had no very great confidence in the results of the experiment which he 
initiated, and that ho was gratified, and perhaps somewhat astonished, at the degree of 
success which had been achieved. In other words, Lord Dufferin’s wide experience and 
statesmanlike grasp of public affairs were such as to preclude his entertaining any 
illusions as to the rapidity with which self-governing institutions could safely be 
developed in Egypt, All ho hoped to accomplish w r as “ to erect some sort of barrier, 
however feeble, against the intolerable tyranny ” of the former rulers of Egypt, and to 
create institutions which could in time be “fostered and educated” into being “ fairly 
useful”! This is a very different programme from one involving a rapid advance to 
constitutional forms of government in their fullest sense. 

I turn to a consideration of the composition of the Council. It will be observed 
that fourteen members, or one less than half the total number, are nominated by the 
Government. “ The advantages of a nominated element,” Lord Duflerin wrote, “are 
obvious.” In this view I entirely concur ; but, although recently great care has been 
taken in the selection of the nominated members, I am inclined to think that for some 
years after the creation of the Council this important subject did not receive all the 
attention it deserved, the main reason being that great reluctance was felt to incurring 
the suspicion that the (\<noei! was being packed by the appointment of members who 
would be lacking in independence. This sentiment, however legitimate and honourable, 
should not, I venture to think, be allowed to carry too great weight. Constituted aa 
Egyptian society is, it is perfectly possible for the Government, without iu any degree 

* " Egypt No. 0 (L-o..;/ pj , n .mi. 

f-Tholull test ol I lie loti i j i w which those quotations are made ia given in tuy last Annual liepori. 
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attempting to pack tlie Council with members holding marked political opinions, to 
choose men of character and ability in different walks of life, whose presence will 
increase the dignity and add to the legitimate influence of the institution. 

As regards the elected members both of the Council and of the Assembly, it is 
obvious that, under the existing system, the question of how far they are really repre 
sentative of Egyptian public opinion depends in a great degree on the interest taken in 
the election of the Delegates (“ Electeurs-Ddleguds Lord Dufferin’s fundamental idea 
was to free the fellaheen from the power of the village Sheikhs, whom he regarded as 
the “ inveterate oppressors ” of the people. “ The community,” he wrote, “ should be 
at least given a free choice of the person with whom the suffrage of the hamlet is to be 
deposited.” The conception was statesmanlike, but its realization involved the possession 
by the mass of the voters of qualities to which they have not yet attained. In Egypt, 
village politics centre on the affairs of the village. The number of those who take an 
interest in events outside this narrow circle is very limited. As a general rule either 
the Omdeli of the village, or some rival who aspires to be Omdeli,- is elected to act as 
Delegate on behalf of the community. I should add that, although I am far from 
saying that there is no further room for improvement, at the same time the village 
authorities are now under much more effective control than was the case in Lord 
Dufferin’s time. The objections to intrusting them with the suffrages of their villages 
have, therefore, diminished. 

Mr. Machell, who has had special opportunities for watching the practical working 
of the electoral system, writes, “ Primitive as it may seem, I feel convinced that it was 
wisely conceived, and that interference would at present be undesirable. In practice I 
hear no complaints, and I have done my best to see if any were forthcoming.” I concur 
generally in these remarks. Whatever defects at present exist are due, not to the 
machinery of the electoral system, but to the fact that the idea of popular representation, 
in the European sense of the term, has not yet taken root in Ejrypt. No rearrangement 
of the machinery would remedy those defects. What is required is not so much any 
considerable change in the functions of the existing institutions, or any radical modifica¬ 
tion of their composition, but rather a further application of that systematic educational 
process which Lord Dufferin recommended. This process has, in fact, been going on for 
many years past. It has always appeared to me that the best method which could be 
adopted for carrying out Lord Dufferin’s original plan was to encourage the Egyptian 
legislators to express their views freely, to meet them more than half-way whenever they 
made any proposals to which it was possible to give practical effect, and to explain 
courteously the reasons when the adoption of this course was, for whatsoever reason, 
impossible. The results thus obtained have been very satisfactory. I note that that 
section of the Egyptian community which is represented by the so-called Nationalist 
press appears to consider that the Legislative Council will not be performing its duty 
unless it adopts an attitude of violent hostility to the present regime. This very unwise 
system has already been tried. At one time the Council—more, I think, from a mis¬ 
apprehension of the general policy of the Government than from any deliberate intention 
—adopted an attitude which was certainly tainted with undue suspicion and hostility. 
The inevitable result ensued. A good deal of irritatiou was caused, whilst, at the same 
time, a tendency was created to ignore the views expressed by the Council. On the 
other hand, if any one will take the trouble to compare the recommendations made by 
the Council, since this attitude of hostility was abandoned, with the action taken by the 
Government in connection with the various subjects which have come under discussion, 
he will find that the counter-policy of establishing more friendly relations with the 
Government has, from the point of view of the dignity and influence of the Council, 
been attended with remarkable success. As a matter of fact, most of the recommen¬ 
dations made by the Council have been adopted either in their entirety or in part, whilst 
the remainder have not been rejected, but have been postponed on financial ground?, 
and reserved for future consideration.f Those who are in favour of a continuance of 
the present policy will, I am convinced, in the end prove far better friends to the 
gradual development of Egyptian self-governing institutions than those who advocate its 
reversal. 

There is one further point to which I may allude briefly before leaving this subject. 
At present an account of the proceedings of the Council is published in the “ Official 

• The title 11 Oradeh " (Mayor) has now generally taken the place of “ Sheikh-el-Beled,” which was 
oommonlv used at the time Lord Dufferin wrote his Report. 

| Some further remarks about the attitude of the Legislative Council in dealing with financial question* 
will be found in the chapter entitled “ 29. The Estimates for 1907.” 



Journal.” There is usually a long delay before the publication takes place. Moreover, 
it is notorious that the official account of the proceedings merely gives a very brief 
summary of what really occurs. It has occasionally been suggested that newspaper 
reporters should be allowed to attend the sittings of the Council. I am informed that 
the matter is one as to which a good deal of difference of opinion exists amongst the 
members of the Council themselves. Should they think lit to address the Government 
on the subject, their proposals will certainly receive careful consideration. I should add 
that the change is one which should not, I think, be made unless a considerable majority 
of the Council is in its favour. There is a good deal to be said both for and against it. 

7. Local Self-Government. 

“ It is certain,” Lord Dufferin wrote in his Report, “ that local self-government is 
the fittest preparation and most convenient stepping-stone for anything approaching to 
a constitutional regime.” He therefore created the Provincial Councils, who are elected 
in the manner I have already described.* The Moudir is always the President. The 
number of members varies from eight to three, according to the size of the province. On 
certain matters, such as changes in the circumscription of the Moudirieh and of villages, 
the establishment of markets, &c., the Councils must, under the terms of the Organic Law, 
be consulted. They may also be consulted on such other matters as are brought to their 
notice by the Government, such, for instance, as the progress of education and 
agriculture, the filling-up of “birkets” (ponds), the improvement of crops and 
drainage, &e. 

The weakest part of this institution is that which I have already indicated in 
dealing with the Legislative Council and Assembly, namely, that its composition wholly 
depends upon the persons who are elected by the village communities to be their 
“delegates,” and who, in their turn, elect the members of the Provincial Councils. 
“ The candidates,” Mr. Machell writes, “ are usually all from the same class, and all have 
the same interests,” that is to say, as I have already explained, the}’ are generally 
Omdehs, or persons who aspire to be Omdehs, and always landed proprietors. I wish 
again to lay very special stress on this point, not because I think it is by any means 
condemnatory of the institutions which Lord Dufferin created, or because I doubt the 
utility of the Provincial Councils, but because it is one which should be constantly borne 
in mind in considering any gradual transformation which may be effected in the direction 
of widening their sphere of activity. In dealing with this, and with any cognate subject, the 
main point is, indeed, to recognize that, whatever a few of the highly-educated youths of 
the country may think, the mass of the people are not yet sufficiently advanced to profit 
by any facilities for representation wdiich may be placed within their reach. Neither is 
this state of things likely to undergo any material change until, by the slow process of 
extended elementary education, the whole character of the people becomes gradually 
transformed, and until the habit of forming independent opinions reaches do an to village 
society. Until that time arrives—and, in spite of every effort which may be made, it is 
still far-distant- --the interests of the masses must continue to a great extent to be repre¬ 
sented either by European officials or by Egyptian officials who have assimilated 
European ideas. No paper constitution, however ably conceived, can suddenly give 
voice and representation to a people who have for centuries been voiceless and unrepre¬ 
sented, and who have not as yet given any practical proof that they wisli to be 
represented, although the opportunity for expressing the wish is afforded to them. 

There are some other weak points in the law regulating the Provincial Councils, but 
before dealing with these I wish to explain -what measures have been adopted, since Lord 
Dufferin wrote his Report, to develop local self-government in directions other than those 
to which he specifically alluded. 

Something has been done in the direction of creating municipalities in the towns. 
A formidable obstacle has, however, stood in the way of any very rapid development of 
municipal institutions. It is an essential part of any such institutions that the municipal 
authorities should have certain powers to impose taxes for local purposes. No such 
powers, in so far as Europeans are concerned, can be acquired without the consent of all 
the Powers ; and inasmuch as in every important town in Egypt there is a more or less 
numerous European population, this restriction is practically prohibitive of all 
compulsory taxation. Here, as elsewhere, the Capitulations, as at present applied, bar 


* See “ 6. The Legislative Council and Assembly.’ 
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the way to progress. The case of Alexandria, which may almost be called an European 
town, is altogether exceptional. In that town, a municipality was instituted some years 
ago after long and difficult negotiations with the Powers. Elsewhere, it has only been 
possible to create municipalities where the inhabitants have voluntarily imposed taxes 
on themselves. The important town of Mansourah was the first to adopt this system. A 
Mixed Municipality was established there in 1896. Since then, five other provincial 
towns, namely, Fayoum, Tantah, Zagazig, Damanhour, and Beni-Souef, have followed the 
example of Mansourah. The estimated expenditure in these towns during the current year 
is, in the aggregate, £ E. 77,900. of which £ E. 21,500 is contributed by the Government. 
The remainder constitutes the receipts derived from local taxes collected by the municipal 
authorities with the consent of the taxpayers. The Municipal Commissions in these 
towns are made up of the Moudir as President, and of four European and four Egj’ptian 
members, who are elected. The qualifications necessary to acquire a right to vote at 
the election of a Municipal Commissioner are (1) to have attained the age of 25 years ; 
(2) to pay house-tax to th^ amount of at least £ E. 2 a-year, or to occupy a dwelling the 
annual rental of which is assessed at £ E. 24 a-year at least; and (3) to have accepted 
the obligation to pay the voluntary taxes. In order to be elected it is, in most cases, 
necessary to be able to read and write, and either to possess real property to the value of 
at least £ E. 500, or to be the representative of some important commercial firm, or to 
be a member of a liberal profession. 

The Mixed Municipalities, I may mention, have certain powers of borrowing, with 
the approval of the Government. 

In towns where no voluntary taxes are collected, local needs have to be met by 
Government grants. Nevertheless, even in these cases, an effort has been made to 
interest the inhabitants in the management of their own affairs. “ Local Commissions ” 
have been instituted in twenty-seven towns. The Moudir is the President of these 
Commissions. An Inspector of the Public Health Department, one of the Ministry of 
the Interior, and another of the Ministry of Public Works, are ex officio members. 
Four other members are elected. The qualifications to vote are practically the same 
as those demanded in the case of elections for Mixed Municipalities, except, of course, 
that there is no question of accepting the obligation to pay voluntary taxes. Any 
elector may become a member of the Local Commission. The Commissions draw up 
their Budgets, and are entrusted with the expenditure of the sums allotted by the 
Government. This, in the twenty-seven towns amounts, in the aggregate, during the 
current year, to rather more than £ E. 80,000, 

The system of Mixed Municipalities and Local Commissions has, on the whole, 
yielded satisfactory results—especially in the case of the former. But I have to make 
tw r o observations on this subject. 

I fully recognize that some political importance may rightly be attached to these 
institutions. It is unquestionably desirable, not merely from an administrative, but also 
from a political point of view, that the townspeople in Egypt should be intrusted with 
the management of their own affairs. Their interest, when once quickened, may 
develop, and may eventually become, to some extent, the “stepping-stone” to which 
Lord Duflerin alluded in his Report. But, at the risk of being thought wanting in 
enthusiasm for the cause of self-government in general, I think I should point out that, 
for the time being, none probably would be more surprised than those who are 
immediately concerned, if they were called upon to regard the subject from any other 
point of view than that of how they could best get their roads paved and their houses 
supplied with water or electric light. Any other consideration is, I am convinced, for 
the time being, entirely foreign to their thoughts. 

Another consideration has to be borne in mind. Mr. Machell writes: “ Water and 
light are eagerly sought for by the inhabitants of the provincial towns in which the 
standard of living has risen at least proportionately with that of Cairo.” I do not in 
the least doubt the accuracy of this statement. It is a satislactory symptom that the 
want of local improvements should be felt, but the most decisive proof that the desire 
for those improvements is genuine, and not manufactured by some zealous official, is to 
be found in the willingness of those who are znost concerned to pay for them. This 
proof has been aflbrded in the towns where voluntary taxes are collected, and where, in 
consequence, Mixed Municipalities have been created. But it has u> be remembered 
that in these towns the number of European and educated Egyptian residents is con¬ 
siderable. I have little doubt that the desire for municipal improvements will extend. 
In towns whose population is somewhat similar in character to those where Mixed 
Municipalities now' exist, there need be no hesitation to resort to legislative measures— 
should the power to enforce them ever be granted—in order to overcome the reluctance 
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of a few individuals who stand in the way of carrying out the wishes of the majority. 
But in others, where the population is more exclusively Egyptian, and, possibly, less 
wealthy and less educated, great care will, under any circumstance, have to be 
exercised. The Government must not be too far ahead oi public opinion. I still hold 
to the same view as that which I have expressed in previous Reports to the effect that, 
in many cases, the mass of the population still prefer no local taxation to the benefits 
which may be derived from the imposition of local taxes. 

I now proceed to explain some further measures, which have been adopted since 
Lord Dufferin’s time, to develop local self-government. 

In the first place, there exists in each province an Omdeh and Sheikh Commission. 
It consists of the Moudir, or his delegate, as President, a representative of the Ministry 
of the Interior, a member of the Parquet, and four Omdehs or Notables. These latter 
are elected by the Omdehs of each Markaz (sub-district) themselves. These Commissions 
examine all questions regarding Omdehs and Sheikhs of villages, such as elections, 
dismissals or punishments, &c. The Commissions, which assemble once every two 
months, have powers to dismiss Omdehs, or to impose fines up to P. T. GOO, or to 
inflict imprisonment up to three months for neglect of duty, or for certain other 
offences. 

In the second place, the Canals and Banks Commission deals with all infringements 
of the law relating to these subjects. The Commission consists of the Moudir, the Chief 
Engineer of the province, and three Notables named by the Minister of the Interior. It 
has power to inflict imprisonment from twenty-four hours to two months, to impose 
certain fines, and to oblige those who have committed damages to the banks, &c., to 
repair them. An appeal from the decisions of the Commission lies, but only in cases of 
imprisonment, to a Special Commission which sits at the Ministry of the Interior. 

In the third place, there exists in each Markaz a Nile Banks Commission for the 
trial and punishment of all persons who are recorded on the lists prepared for guarding 
the banks and who fail to proceed to their posts when called upon to do so, or who commit 
any offence in the exercise of their duties. The Commission consists of the Mamour 
(the Head of the Markaz) or his representative, as President, and of four Omdehs, who 
are elected by the other Omdehs of the Markaz. The Commission has power to inflict 
imprisonment of from five days to three months, and to impose fines of from P.T. 25 to 
P.T. 1,000. Appeals may be made to another Commission consisting of the Moudir 
and the Omdehs. 

When, during the Nile flood, the river reaches a height of 24 pics on the Cairo 
Nilometer, the Nile Banks Flood Commission is called into existence in each province. 
It consists of the Moudir, as President, two Omdehs, the Mainour of the Markaz, and the 
Chief Engineer of the Moudirieh or his representative. This Commission has power to 
inflict fines of from P.T. 100 to P.T. 1,000, and imprisonment of from twenty days to three 
months. An appeal lies to a Special Commission which sits at the Ministry of the 
Interior under the Presidency of the Minister. 

There are also Bedouin Omdeh and Sheikh Commissions, to which I alluded in my 
Report of last year (p. 62). Their composition and attributes do not differ materially 
from the Omdeh and Sheikh Commissions elsewhere in Egypt, to which I have already 
alluded. 

Locust Commissions are also called into existence when locusts appear in large 
numbers. 

It will be seen that several of these Commissions are merely bodies created with a 
view to administer justice. 

Such, therefore, is the general machinery provided, both by Lord Dufferin’s 
institutions and by measures which have been adopted since 1883, with a view to 
associating the people in the management of their local affairs. It remains to be 
considered whether this machinery is not capable of improvement. 

In so far as the government of towns is concerned, I think that the Mixed 
Municipalities and the Local Commissions answer all the requirements of the moment 
and that nothing further can advantageously be done, at all events so long as the 
legislative power of the Government is restricted in the manner which I have already 
described. 

The case is different as regards the government of the country districts. Here, I 
think, some improvements are possible. They cannot, it is true, be carried out without 
some changes in the Organic Law, but I see no reason why these changes should not 
be made. 

Loid Dufferin’s manifest intention was that the Provincial Councils should be 
advisory bodies, who should be in frequent communication with the Moudirs. I do 
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not think that they have been {sufficiently used for this purpose, and one of the 
principal reasons why they have not been so used appears to be that, under Article VI 
of the Organic Law, it is laid down that the Council cannot meet without being 
convoked by the Moudir, and the latter cannot convoke them without a Khedivial 
Decree, which must lay down both the time and duration of the meeting. It was 
also provided that the Councils should meet at least once a year. The result of these 
dispositions has been that the Councils have never met more than once a year in each 
province. Neither are they likely to do so, so long as, on the occasion of each meeting, 
the formality of issuing a Khedivial Decree has to be fulfilled. I see no reason why the 
Councils should not meet oftener, aud at the invitation of the Moudir, without any 
special formality being gone through in Cairo. 

Another point which has to be considered is that, under the Organic Law, the 
number of members of each Provincial Council is laid down. It varies from eight to 
three. Since this law was passed, there has been a great change in the conditions of 
provincial life. The numbers certainly want reconsidering, and in some cases it will 
probably be found desirable that they should be increased. 

As to whether the Councils can ever be made to act really as advisory bodies, much, 
of course will depend upon themselves, and much also upon the character of the Moudirs; 
but I do not doubt that if an impulse be given from the central authority in Cairo in the 
sense that it is desirable to stimulate the interest of the Councils in local proceedings, 
some results will be produced. 

Another question which is well worthy of consideration is whether the time has not 
arrived when the system of administrative justice can be abolished altogether, and the 
punitive functions now exercised by the various Commissions to which I have alluded 
above handed over to the Tribunals, the other functions of the various Commissions 
being transferred to the Provincial Councils, which would thus deal with all provincial 
affairs. Apart from other points of view, the administrative inconvenience of having so 
many Commissions in each province is considerable. 

The whole of this subject requires thorough study. It is being fully considered, 
and I hope that by the time my Report for the current year is written, it will have been 
possible to arrive at some definite decisions. 
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8. The Denshaicai Affair. 

I do not propose to dwell at any length on what is known as the “Denshawai 
affair.” All I have to say on this subject was stated in a Memorandum, dated the 
12th July, 1906, which has already been published.* I have only to add that no one can 
regret more than myself, or, I am convinced, more than the various local authorities who 
were called upon to take action, the occurrence of this most untoward incident. 

In two respects, its results were certainly very unfortunate. 

In the first place, although I have never entertained the least doubt as regards both 
the necessity of taking prompt and effective measures to punish the attack on the British 
officers, or the justice of the decisions at which the Court appointed to try the prisoners 
arrived, I do not conceal from myself that the episode was calculated to leave on 
the minds of those who are imperfectly acquainted with Egyptian affairs a wholly 
erroneous impression of the spirit in which the government and administration of the ji 
jountry is being conducted. This, of itself, is very much to be regretted. IJ M 

In the second place, inasmuch as the Denshawai affair occurred before the 
excitement caused by the Turco-Egyptian frontier dispute had subsided, it was not ^ 
unnaturally supposed that there was some connection between the two incidents. In 
reality, not only were they wholly unconnected, but they were not contemporaneous. 

The frontier dispute was virtually settled on the 15th May, on which day Sir Nicholas 
O'Conor addressed a final note to the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
Denshawai affray did not occur till the 13th June.f 


* “Egypt No. 3 (1906),” pp. 20-25. 

f As it has on several occasions been insinuated thal the publication of an anonymous letter—which 
was attached to a despatch I wrote about the frontier dispute and which attracted much attention—was in 
some degree due to a desiie to justify the severity of the punishments awarded by the Special Tribunal to 
the Denshawai prisorters, 1 take this opportunity of .staling that my despatch is d.ited the 21st May—that 
is to say, neatly a month before the Denshawai incident occurred. The misapprehension may have been 
due to the fact that the despatch was not laid before l'ailiament until July. The delay in the publication 
was, I believe, due to the time required tu prepare a map, or to some such purely non-political cause. 


The only extraneous subject with which the Denshawai affair was in any way 
connected was that on which I. dwelt in my Memorandum of the 12tli July, and lo which 
1 have, of late years, frequently drawn attention. It constituted oue amongst many 
instances showing a grooving spirit of lawlessness, due, for the most part, not to polit ical 
causes, but to the great difficulty of preserving law and order in Egypt during the period 
of transition from arbitrary to legal forms of government, through which the country has 
for some years been passing. 

I have only to add that the question of how, for the future, offences against members 
of the Army of Occupation should be treated is still (the 2nd January) under considera¬ 
tion. It is one which, both from the technically legal, and the practical point of view, 
presents considerable difficulties. 


9. 2'he Egyptian Civil Service. 


It is generally recognized that European assistance, to a certain extent, is necessary 
to carry on the work oi Government in Egypt. Differences of opinion, however, arise 
when any attempt is made to lay down with any degree of precision the extent to which 
recourse should be bad to European agency. Weighty arguments may be advanced on 
both sides. On the one hand, 1 have had it frequently urged upon me that the efficiency 
of the service suffers by reason of the inadequacy of the European staff; that the welfare 
of the mass of the population must be placed before all other considerations ; that the 
vast majority of voiceless Egyptians prefer good administration to national government; 
and that, therefore, for the present, and probably for a long time to come, the employ¬ 
ment of a large number of Europeans is absolutely necessary. On the other hand, it is 
stated that the Egyptians prefer a defective system of government administered by their 
own countrymen to a relatively perfect system administered by aliens ; that it is in the 
highest degree impolitic to push on education and at the same time to close the door of 
high Government employment to the educated classes; that the Egyptians can never 
learn to .govern themselves unless they are allowed to make the attempt; that any causes 
which tend towards maladministration will be temporary and will gradually disappear as 
a result of the experience which will be gained; and that, therefore, the number of 
Europeans in the service of the Government should not merely he reduced to Lite lowest 
limit compatible with efficiency, hut that that limit should be exceeded, and that even a 
somewhat high degree of temporary inefficiency should be tolerated in order to attain 
the desired end. 

I do not think that there is much to be gained by discussing the abstract principles 
which I have enunciated above. All of them may be classed amongst those sweeping 
generalizations the employment of which I have deprecated in another portion of this 
Report.* The subject under discussion is eminently one as to which, for all purposes of 
practical politics, a compromise lias to be effected between the extremes of the conflicting 
principles invoked on either side. What is quite clear is, that if western civilization is 
to be introduced into Egypt, it can only be done by Europeans, or by Egyptians who 
have imbibed (lie spirit of that civilization, and have acquired the knowledge necessary 
in order to apply western methods of government. The extent to which Europeans, or 
Egyptians who have received an European training, should respectively be employed, 
depends mainly on the supply which is available of the latter class. The main difficulty 
of dealing with the question is thal, for the present, the demand for qualified Egyptians 
of this class is greatly in excess of the supply. 

The general policy which has been pursued since the British occupation of the 
country took place, in 1882, has been to limit the number of Europeans in the employ¬ 
ment of the Government as much as possible, to employ Egyptians in the very 
great majority of the subordinate and in a large number of the superior administrative 
posts, and gradually to prepare the ground for increasing the number of Egyptians in 
high employment. I believe that this policy is thoroughly understood by all the leading 
British officials in Egypt. Some, possibly, have been more successful than others in 
training their Egyptian subordinates. Some, again, may be inclined to insist on a rather 
excessive standard of efficiency on the part of the Egyptian betore they will readily 
acquiesce in foregoing the appointment of an European. But I wish most particularly 
to state that I have never found on the part of any of the higher British officials in this 
country any tendency to question the wisdom of the policy, or the least reluctance to 
give effect to it when once they weie convinced that a qualified Egyptian could be found 
to take any post which might happen to be vacant. 
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The difficulties in the way of giving anything like immediate effect to the 
substitution on a large scale of Egyptian for European agency in the administrative 
work of the country are, in fact, very great. Moreover, their true nature appears to be 
so little appreciated that I think it will be desirable for me to dwell on the subject at 
some little length. I hear this matter frequently discussed on the assumption that a 
number of places under Government are now occupied by Europeans for which 
competent Egyptians could without difficulty be found. I will not go so far as to say 
that this assumption is absolutely unfounded, but it certainly gives a very incorrect view 
of the facts of the situation. I do not doubt that there are a few cases as to which it 
may be said that, if the European occupant of some post vacated his place, a competent 
Egyptian might at once be found to replace him. But, in the very large majority of 
cases, the reason why the European holds the post is that to which I have already 
alluded, namely, that the supply of competent Egyptians is not nearly equal to the 
demand. I am unwilling to burthen this Report unduly with statistics. Otherwise, it 
would be easy for me to show in detail that there has not been the least difficulty in 
finding places under the Government for most of the young Egyptians who of late years 
have passed through the Secondary Schools or Higher Colleges. The universal complaint 
which is made by Heads of Departments is that their number is insufficient to meet the 
requirements of the service. 

To any one who will calmly and impartially consider the recent history and the 
present situation in Egypt, the state of things which I have described above can be no 
matter for surprise. Rather would it be astonishing if the difficulties to which I have 
alluded had not occurred. 

European agency is required in Egypt for two reasons: in the first place, to supply 
the technical knowledge which, until very recently, the Egyptians have had no 
opportunity of acquiring; in the second place, to remedy those defects in the Egyptian 
character which have been developed by a long course of misgovernment. 

In so far as numbers are concerned, the first is by far the more contributory cause. 

I must repeat what I have frequently said before, namely, that the rapidity with which 
the material prosperity of Egypt has advanced during the last fifteen or twenty years is 
probably without a parallel in history. The suddenness of the movement has proved by 
no means an unmixed blessing to the country. I will not dwell on the moral aspect 
of this question now, beyond saying that, it is a commonplace of economics to hold that 
a great and sudden accretion of wealth, without any corresponding increase of knowledge 
as to how the newly acquired wealth should be used, is a very doubtful benefit, whether 
to an individual or a nation. 

From the point of view of the question immediately under discussion, it cannot be 
doubted that this sudden leap from poverty to afllueuce has greatly increased the 
difficulties of executing the policy of employing Egyptian rather than European 
agency in administrative work. For, when once the full tide of prosperity set in, 
demands arose on all sides for the employment of agents possessing technical knowledge 
of all sorts. European lawyers were required to deal with the numerous legal questions 
which arose, and in which a knowledge of Europeans and their laws was indispensable. 
Hydraulic engineers were required to deal with irrigation questions ; medical men, 
to look alter the hospitals and the sanitary condition of the country; veterinary surgeons, 
to arrest the cattle plague; trained surveyors, to map the fields; mechanical engineers 
and mechanics, to perform a great variety of work—and so on. All these demands fell 
suddenly on a country almost wholly unprepared to meet them. Neither, although the 
difficulties which have subsequently arisen were in some degree foreseen, were the British 
advisers of the Egyptian Government able, during the early years of the occupation, to do 
much towards providing for them. For at least six years, all that could be done was to 
struggle against bankruptcy, to throw off the incubus of the Soudan, and by scraping 
together funds in order to improve the system of irrigation, to lay the foundations of the 
prosperity which the country now enjoys. In 1888, it was not found possible to spend 
more than £ E. 70,000 on education. Only 14 Government schools and colleges 
existed. They gave employment to 185 teachers and instruction to 2,378 pupils. 
Elementary education was entirely neglected. It was only after 1888, the “ race against 
bankruptcy ” having been won, that some serious attempt could be made to remedy the 
worthless system ot public instruction which was an inheritance from the days of Ismail 
l’asha,* Since then, as funds became gradually available, efforts to improve that system 
have become year by year more strenuous, until now (1907) the expenditure on public 

* 1 mean, of course, that it was only in 1888 that a commencement of educational reform could be 
made. For 16 years subsequent to that period the Government was greatly hampered by iiuaucial 
restrictions, which were only removed by the Anglo-French Agreement signed in 1904. 
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instruction amounts to £ E. 3G2,8<)0.* The number of Government schools and colleges 
has risen to 50, giving employment to 849 teachers, and instruction to 11,0'T> pupils. 
The number of Government “ kuttabs ” (village schools) has risen to 122, giving employ¬ 
ment to 2G6 teachers, and instruct : on to 8,890 pupils. In addition, the Education 
Department has under inspection 4,432 “kuttabs,” which receive grants-in-aid from the 
Government. These “kuttabs” give employment to a staff of 6,358 teachers and 
instruction to 15(5,542 pupils. Technical education has been taken in hand. During 
the last ten years, £E. -185,000 has been spent on school buildings. The building 
grant, for the current year amounts to £ E. 87,00! >. But it is not to be expected 
that all these efforts can produce immediate results at all commensurable with the 
pressing demands which arc made upon the Department of Public Instruction. It 
was quite impossible, under the circumstances, that the moral and intellectual should 
keep pace with the material progress of the country. It takes, for instance, longer to 
train a qualified doctor than it does to build a hospital. 

Another very serious difficulty had, and still has to be encountered.j" The technical 
knowledge in which, as I have said, the Egyptians were so deficient, could certainly not 
be supplied by going through a course of Primary instruction. In almost all cases a 
course of Secondary instruction was necessary, and in a great many cases a further course 
of instruction at the Higher Colleges (Law, Medicine, &c.), was indispensable. So long, 
however, as the Primary Certificate was sufficient not only to secure Government 
employment, but to rise to places of high emolument in the service, young Egyptians 
were generally found unwilling to follow the long, arduous, and relatively expensive 
course of study in the Secondary Schools and Higher Colleges. It was found that the 
number of candidates presenting themselves for the Secondary Certificate was steadily 
falling oil. To remedy this defect, it was decided, in 1901, that, for the future, 
candidates for Government employment with only the Primary Certificate should not be 
eligible for posts carrying with them a salary of more than £E. 10 a-month. The 
results of this change of system have been excellent. The flow of pupils into the 
Secondary Schools has steadily increased. Nevertheless, for the time being, those who 
wish to carry out the policy of substituting Egyptian for European agency in the 
government of the country are on the horns of a dilemma. They must either revert to 
the old and pernicious system of not insisting on a Secondary Certificate, with the result 
that no adequate staff ol qualified Egyptian public servants will ever be created ; or they 
must await the natural outcome of the relatively slow process of insisting on a Secondary 
Certificate—or, at all events, on the “ half-way house ” certificate to which I alluded in 
my Report of last year (p. 85)—with the result that, for some time to come, a considerable 
staff of Europeans will be required to (ill those places for which no Egyptians with the 
requisite qualifications can be found. 

On the whole, I take a somewhat sanguine view of the possibility of gradually 
substituting Egyptian for European agency in those offices where the necessity for 
employing Europeans is at present based on the want of technical knowledge on the 
part of the Egyptians. But the process must necessarily be slow. Any attempt to 
hurry can only lead to disappointment, and eventually, in all probability, to a reaction 
which will be to the detriment of Egyptian interests. 

1 have said that, besides those Europeans who are employed on the ground that 
their technical knowledge is indispensable, the services of others ai’e necessary to act as 
some corrective to the defects ol the Egyptian character. The number of those who may 
be classed in this category is comparatively small. On the other hand, they often occupy 
positions of greater importance than those who are employed merely by reason of their 
technical skill. I do not propose to deal at any length with this branch of the subject. 
In order to explain the necessity for employing Europeans in these cases, I should have 
to write an essay on the national character of a people for whom I entertain a very 
sincere sympathy; and, in doing so, I might easily be represented as intentionally 
wounding susceptibilities which 1 have every desire to treat with the utmost tenderness. 
I should also have to deal with the causes which create the difficulties to be encountered 
when the East endeavours to assimilate the spirit and adopt the administrative methods 
of the West. This is not the place for any such disquisition. 1 will, therefore, 
only say that the substitution of Egyptian for European agency must necessarily take 
even more time in these cases than in those where the transfer depends on the 
acquisition of technical knowledge by the Egyptians. National character is a plant 
of slow growth. Such instruction as can be afforded in schools and colleges only 
constitutes one ol the elements which contribute to its modification and development. 

* Exclusive ni » I . 11 _'oo lor tlu* model workshops in Bouiac and Assiout. 
t Seu “ Egypt No. 1 (1902),” pp. 38-44. 
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All that can be said is that no effort should be spared to foster the growth oi all those 
moral and intellectual qualities which, collectively, tend to the formation of character. 
I may add that amongst the defects which, lor purposes of administration, appear to me 
most of all to require rectification, are, the fear of assuming individual responsibility; 
the absence of adequate capacity to exercise with firmness, intelligence, and consideration 
for others, such functions as are usually vested in responsible agents ; and the tendency, 
so common amongst Egyptians, of running to extremes both in thought and action. 

I have so far onl) r dealt with the general principles involved in the treatment of 
this important question. I now propose to deal with the actual facts of the situation. 

Although I have endeavoured to exercise some general supervision over the employ¬ 
ment of Europeans in the Egyptian service, and although individual cases of special 
importance have generally been referred to me, I have not, for some years past, made 
a thorough examination of all the details.* I have confined myselt to frequently 
explaining to the various Heads of Departments the general lines of the policy to be 
followed, leaving to them a wide degree of latitude in their application. The adoption 
of any other plan would have involved a higher degree of centralization than would, in 
my opinion, have been desirable. I have thought that it would be of some advantage, 
both to myself, and to the public whom I seek to inform, if I were now to take stock of 
the situation and to compare it with that which exisled ten years ago. I, therefore, 
called for a Return from the various Departments stating the composition of the 
Egyptian Civil Service on the 1st January, 18%, and on the 1st January, 190(i. 

The following Table shows the composition of the Egyptian Civil Service on the two 
dates mentioned above. I should mention that only permanent employes are, generally, 
included. There are also a considerable number of temporary employes, mostly 
Egyptians, notably in the office of the Director-General of the Surveys, which forms 
a branch of the Financial Department, and in the Railway and Post Office Adminis¬ 
trations :— 


Increase. 


Department. 


Finance— 
Central Office 
Secretariat 
Inspection 
Direct Taxes 
Archives 
Sale of Lands 
Customs 
Coastguard 
Post Office 
Ports, Lights 
Survey 


Public Works 
JusticeJ.. 

Public Instruction 
Railways 
Telegraphs 
Iuterior§ 


221 25 

21 10 


346 50 

76 41 

390 84 

53 44 


1,269 281 

514 52 

1,507 31 

631 92 

2,668 121 
271 22 

1,584 91 

8,444 690 


579 187 

229 110 
731 248 

161 27 


5,204 2,112 


13 53 

-3 -4 

9 11 

14 
1 

1 17 

-4 183 

2 112 

9 257 


75 748 

47 73 

5 62 

68 ,231 

303 2,415 
5 336 

59 280 


12,027 1,252 13,279 13,583 562 4,145 


It would thus appear that during the decade under consideration the total numbers 
"of the Egyptian Civil Service have grown from 9,134 in 1896 to 13,279 in 1906—an 
increase of 4,145. The number of Egyptians has increased by 3,583, that of Europeans 

* See “ Egypt No. 6 (1887) ”; also a despatch of Sir E. Malet’s dated May 28, 1882 (“ Egypt 
No. 6 (1882)”); also “ Egypt No. 3 (1888),” p. 15. 

f These figures are for 1901. In 1896 a separate Survey Department had uot been constituted, 
j Exclusive of the Judges and employes of the Mixed Tribunals. 

(; Exclusive of the non-commissioned officers and men of the police. 
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by 562. I may add that of the total number of Europeans in 1896, 286 were of British, 
and 404 of other nationalities; and that, of the total number in 1906, 662 were of 
British, and 590 of other nationalities. During the ten years, therefore, the number of 
British employes has increased by 376, and the number of Europeans of other nation¬ 
alities by 186. 

I do not think that any general conclusions drawn from these figures would be of 
much value. The work performed by the different Departments is of such various 
character, that considerations which amply justify the employment of a certain number 
of Europeans in one case may be wholly inapplicable in another. I have, therefore, 
gone very carefully into the details. Considerations of space prevent me from stating 
fully the results of this analysis in the case of each Department and Sub-Department. 
I content myself, therefore, with giving a very brief survey of the facts and of the 
conclusions at which I have arrived. 

(a.) The Financial Department. 

The increase of 13 Europeans in the Central Office is mainly due to two causes. 
In the first place, owing to the very numerous transactions with foreigners, a 
large proportion of the Treasury and Accounts work has to be carried on by men 
possessing a thorough knowledge of either French or English. In the second place, a 
Mining Department has been formed. There are at present no Egyptians possessing the 
technical knowledge necessary to deal with mining questions. 

An earnest endeavour has evidently been made to keep down the number of 
Europeans employed in the Secretariat, bord Edward Cecil writes: “We should be 
very glad to substitute Egyptians for some of the foreigners employed if we could obtain 
men of sufficient education, but this is at present impossible.” 

Under the head of Inspection there appears an increase of 9 Europeans. 1 shall 
deal more fully with the question of Inspection when I come to treat of the Department 
of the Interior. Here I will only say that the main object of appointing British 
Inspectors is to obviate the necessity of employing a large number of European officials 
in executive offices. I do not, for the time being, see any prospect of a reduction of the 
number of Europeans in this branch. 

The branches of the Department which deal with Direct Taxes, Archives , and Sale of 
Lands do not call for any special remark. The three, collectively, only show an increase 
of one European employd. 

Owing to the great development in the trade of the country, the staff of the Customs 
Administration has been largely increased of late years. In 1896, it consisted of 
396 individuals, of whom 346 weie Egyptians and 50 Europeans. In 1906, the total staff 
consisted of 579 employes, of whom 533 were Egyptians and 46 Europeans. There has 
thus been an increase of 187 Egyptians and a diminution of 4 European employes. 
These figures are sufficient to show that in this Department every effort has been made, 
under the very capable direction of Mr. Chitty, to carry out the general policy of the 
Government. Mr. Chitty writes as follows:— ‘ 

“ With very few exceptions, all the subordinate posts occupied at present by 
Europeans, both in our administrative and technical branches, could be filled by 
Egyptians; but as the actual occupants of these posts are doing good work and have 
been in the service for many years, the change can only come about as vacancies occur.” 

The number of employes in the Coastguard Administration has increased during the 
decade under consideration from 117 1o 229, The number of Europeans employed in 
1896 was 41; in 1906 it was 43. The Director-General concludes a very full Report 
on the subject with the following remarks 

“ It is not from want of trying that Egyptian officers are not now occupying higher 
positions. It has always been my endeavour to promote the Egyptian officer whenever 
possible, but I have come to the conclusion that it is no kindness to do so, as it lias 
hitherto generally resulted in the career of the officer being practically ruined, when, 
later on, it is found that he has not the necessary qualifications to retain his position. 
This applies more particularly to the Marine.” 

In my last Annual Report (p. 44) 1 dwelt on the enormous growth of work in the 
Department oi the Post Office during the decade from 1895 to 1905. The number of 
letters passing through the post, increased from 22,400,000 to 50,700,000. Under these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that the staff should have increased, as shown in the 
Table already given, from 474 to 731, an increase of 267 . 0 The number of Europeans 

* These figures are exciusivo of 1,300 postmen, sorters, stampers, &c., of whom all but 24 (13 in 
Alexandria, 8 in Cairo, and 3 in Port Said) are Egyptians. 
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has only increased from 84 to 93, an increase of 9. The percentage of Europeans 
employed has fallen from about 21 5 per cent, to about 14m per cent. There has been a 
steady increase in the number of well-paid posts held by Egyptians. 

In the case of the Povts and Lighthouses Administration , the total increase has been 
from 97 to 161. The increase of Europeans has been large, namely, from 44 to 81. 
This, the Director-General writes, has been largely due to “ the introduction of the Lux 
system of lighting, which gives a far more brilliant light than the old one, with considerable 
economy, but necessitates much more careful manipulation, a duty which, after repeated 
trials, it was found could not be safely intrusted to Egyptian lightkeepers. 

“It is desirable also to utilize the lighthouses for recording^ meteorological 
observations, a dutv of which the Egyptian lightkeepers were incapable, 

I should also" mention that this Department stands on a somewhat exceptional 
footing. The whole of the port and light dues are paid by European shipping, mainly 
by the shipping passing through the Canal. Moreover, the effective administration of 
this Department is a matter which concerns European much more than Egyptian 
interests. There is, therefore, on every ground, a very ample justification for the 
employment of Europeans. 

There were, on the 1st January, 1906, 42 Egyptians and 28 Europeans employed 
by the Survey Department. These figures fail to represent the true state of the case. 
These 28 Europeans and 42 Egyptians represent the permanent nucleus to direct and 
train a staff of 600 Egyptian temporary employes. 

Captain Lyons writes : “ It must be remembered that I have been required to 
produce a survey up to European standards at a more rapid rate than any European 
survey, so it has been impossible to do more than teach each man his piece of work. 
Now that pressure L relaxed, I am training on more general lines those that are 
promising, and these will go to fill higher posts.” 

(b.) The Public Works Department. 

In 1896, 52 Europeans were employed in the Public Works Department. The 
number of Egyptian employes was 514. In 1906, 99 Europeans were employed. 
The number of Egyptian employes was 540. Thus, during the decade under con¬ 
sideration, the number of European employes (mostly British) has been increased by 47, 
and the number of Egyptians by only 26. 

In considering these figures, it has to be borne in mind that the annual expenditure 
of the Public Works Department has simultaneously increased from £ E. 934,000 to 
£ E. 2,422,000. The expenditure of these large sums of money has necessitated the 
employment of men possessing technical knowledge, which is at present rarely to be 
found amongst the Egyptians. It has also to be borne in mind that the increase in the 
number of Europeans' has taken place for the most part during a period when the 
management of the Public Works Department has been practically vested in the hands 
of a British official (Sir William Garstin) whose sympathy with the Egyptians is 
recognized by all, and who has always been a warm advocate of employing Egyptians, 
rather than Europeans, whenever the adoption of this course was possible. Nevertheless, 
the circumstances of the situation have rendered it impossible for Sir William Garstin to 
give effect to this policy to any great extent. He has been obliged to employ European 
agents in order to benefit the mass of the Egyptian population —notably in order to 
increase the supply of water for purposes of irrigation and to regulate its distribution. 
He writes, and I wholly agree with him: “ The increase of the English staff has resulted 
in a proportionate increase of efficiency in the service.” 

Sir William Garstin has, however', recently gone again thoroughly into this question. 
He has elaborated a scheme which I need not here describe in detail. It will be sufficient 
for me to say that it involves some immediate, and an eventual more considerable 
increase in the number of Egyptians employed in the higher administrative posts ol his 
Department. 

(c.) The Department of Justice. 

I need say but little about this Department. The staff is almost wholly Egyptian. 
Out ol a total of 1,600, only 36 are European. In the course of the last ten years, only 
5 additional Europeans have been engaged. I rather doubt whether, in tliis case, the 
European staff is sufficiently numerous. 


(d.) The Department of Public Instruction. 


I„ 18%, 728 officials were employed by 

namely, 631 Egyptians and 92 Europeans,. In [phast len years, therefore, there has 
been an hicrease^of^GS^Egyptiaus and 68 Europeans. It is necessary to examine these 
figures in somewhat greater detail. execution (the headmistress of 

tz »4 - •'•* - - - 

provisional, of the 1 nmaty Schools consis e consisted of 442 Egyptians and of 

t res(ecft 0 o these schools, therefore', has entirely 

disappeared, t ^ ^ ^ in 1896, 9 Egyptians and 8 Europeans were 

employed. In 1906, 22 Egyptians and116 ^tf’XhTnclunKhool of Agriculture, 

* In what are termed the “Special Schools which c the °<moo 

w. - — in 

“ r zsiz 

of Europeans during the same period _ . c -> m i,: n0 A w ifil s t the number 

as 

K same Schoois and Colleges 

has been no less than 63 , . F „ eana \ n this Department stands 

It is manifest that the question of XitatasTSn« with all other Depart- 

on an entirely different footing ftoin t. la■ European education is one of the mam 

meets. If, as is certainly the case, the lack,>f an ““administrative posts, it is 

reasons why Egyptians cannot he more “ 1 1 • t “n the education of which 

clear that the best way o fit them for employ., ent s to supp ; e(Wion ca n 

they stand in need. In the absence of increase in the 

only be supplied by securing the It is, however, on 

European staff attached to the Secon < } .t,,, continuous flow of European teachers 

every ground most desirable, if possible * ““SyTunTexcessive number of 

into Egypt. In addition to t. le oicm > y illll)ortat ; on of English teachers continues for 
Europeans, it is to be obseived that 1 J •. -p ot be possible to hold out to 

some time at the rate of the last two or three yea is, it will not be poss. ^ ^ ^ d 

so large a number any adequate prospects o proi . official duties will 

- K 

sr.fr ss kssiss ziu ——«. 

been taken. 


• These «Rnres are eiolusive °f the tcacliors omjjoyed at tlie Klittobs, »ve fll^ »^ Kuttab a ,„ 

-S employed^nt'the ££ &. is connection with these Kniiaha 
W “°t iSirttf were attached to the Sccmdary Depart,,,ent, and gave 

^ wSKS?» not include? in thestTfigwres, os they have .e far been under the Department 

of Public Works. 







(e.) The Railways and Telegraphs Administration. 

The Railways and Telegraphs Administration constitutes one Department. The 
following Table shows in detail in what branches of the Department the increase o 
both Europeans and Egyptians has taken place: 

I iRQfi ! 1906. I Increase. 


Superintendence (£ E. 600 a-year and , 8 11 4 32 36 1 24 25 

Inspectorate (£ E 26 to£ E. 48 a'-month)" *, 29 26 I 55 19 74 93 -10 48 38 

Sub - Inspectorate (£ E. 16 to £ E. 25 | I n5 129 M7 276 70 91 161 

Operative 'class (below £ E. 16 a-month)! ! 8j48_ 53 ' 2,901 5,230 198 5,428 2,382 145 W 

T t i . t .. 2,939 143 13,082 5,382 451 5,833 2,443 308 2,751 


It is unsatisfactory to notice that there has been a diminution of 10 Egyptians in 
the Superior Inspectorate, concurrently with an increase of no less than 48 Europeans. 
On the other hand, the Sub-Inspectorate has been increased by 161 employes, of whom 

70 have been Egyptians. , 

The main increase of Europeans, however, occurs under the category termed the 

Operative Class, who receive £ E. 16 a-month and under. -In this class, there has been 
an increase of 145 Europeans, concurrently with an increase of 2,527 Egyptians. 

Colonel Macauley writes as follows 

n qq ie figures convey an erroneous impression as regards our future policy. 

«'phe reason for the large increase in the number of Europeans in the higher 
ranks is the rapid increase in traffic since 1896. Up till then the older Egyptian staff, 
with their older and slower methods, did fairly well, but with the large increase of work 
modern methods had to be adopted at short notice, and, after a full trial, it was found 
that the older staff could not adapt themselves to the new methods quickly enough 
The traffic was there to be handled, and the only thing possible was to import trained 

men from Europe. . . _ . , , 

<i p or some time past, we have been training Egyptians ourselves, and there appears 

to be no doubt that many of them will be fit to hold posts in the higher ranks after a 
time Some have been sent to European railways, at Government expense, for a course 
of instruction. These courses are good in some ways, but not m every way, and I 
should sav would be more valuable to the engineering than to the traffic branch. 

“ Egyptian mechanical engineers are a much-felt want. At piesent, when any 
important machinery is brought out, an European has to be brought as well, to take 
charge of it This applies especially to electrical machinery. To train a mechanical 
engineer properly is a long business and a rather expensive one. The work is hard, 
and to net the right class of Egyptian to enter the profession we must be able to 
hold out some stronger inducement than is necessary in the case of most other 

“ I think it may be said with certainty that as time goes on the proportion of 
Europeans on the railways will be reduced. It will have to be done gradually, but it is 
one of the most important considerations, and every effort will be made to effect a 

reduction as soon as it can safely be done. _ 


course necessitated a corresponding increase of the stafl. . Ihe number ol Egyptians 
employed has now been increased to 602, an increase oi 361. Simultaneously, the 
number of Europeans employed lias been increased from 22 to 27, an increase of 
ouly 5. A large number of the Egyptian telegraphists now employed come from the 
Houlac School. 
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(f.) The Ministry of the Interior. 

Exclusive of the Sanitary of 
Stte"meldS respectively; are given in the following Table 


Increase. 


Central Administration • • 

Provincial Administrations and Towns .. 
Policef . • • ‘ 


23 148 132 26 158 \ 7 J I™ 

3 806 760 1 761 l 6 15 78 

29 347 381 44 —— 

IT” 1,3oT 1,273 71 1,344 27 j 16 43 


I have so far been dealing with Departments as to which U " 

to deal with a case where the statistica es , ^ ^ geen f rom the figures given 

as a basis on which to form any cone lusio . in the administrative work, 

above that the total number # of Euiopec ^ t0 x ^73 Egyptians, and that 

nroperly so called, of the Interior is only , , Consideration has been only 16. as 
L increase of Europeans during ^ decade ^ ^ ^ out of the 71 Europeans, 
compared to an increase of 88 ? Egj ptiai • Alexaudria> p ort Said, and Suez where 
38 are employed in the police service at ‘ ’ police. The necessity of employing 

there is collectively a*force of ab<jutpopulation is numerous is, I conceive 

European police in the towns wliei _ - 1 \ f 33 Europeans. Of these, 11 ai 

generally recognized. There remains a ^^° ince8 It is scarcely an exaggeration 

employed as Inspectors or Sub-Tna^ctors 1 1^ ^ n Insp ectors than over all the 

to sav that more discussion has tak 1 q t V ery natural that this should 

rest of the European appointments mtj 5 ■ appointments are of exceptional 

be so, for, ns I shall presently point out, ^ rea3011 tor ignoring the 

in the provincial adnnmstratmn, constaiitly spe ^ ^ the adoption of the system 
with Europeans. More especially > „ Service by selecting young me 

introduced^in 1904, of constituting SSm^could^rcoly be conceived^ 

from the British Universities. Amoieineor appointed under the new 

ill the three years 1901-06, 33 British officials have been PP bfttion0 „ are now 
system, namely, 20 to the Soudan, and only U ; nt ea to posts in Egypt m 

studying at the various Universities. 01 A , ’°i3 already appointed to Egypt, 5 are 

gW i rZiliTe^tnmni. and 

IS ^^pohtted before the new system came mto 

f0rC6 A code of Regulations exists t iH e y 8 a^ a ^e Moudirs and as 

X ,o lay down their dut.es with any 

Aegr ThatUmst.em is theoretically defective, and WY one 

-dTr^ahen the tu.thority Ad to diminish the 

transferred * «„e *— ■*«—’ „ 
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eense of responsibility of the Moudirs. On tlie other hand, it is certain that the total 
withdrawal^ the Inspectors from the provinces would be attended with a great risk tha 
many of the abuses of the past would reappear and, generally, that great a^mistratwe 
confusion would ensue. From the earliest days of the < occupation the difficulty of 
avoiding the disadvantages of over-interference, without incurring all the evils which 
would certainly result from total non-interference, lias formed a constant subject of 
discussion. Various compromises between the conflicting principles involved have been 
tried Ido not say that any of them have been completely successful. Neither, 1 
workino a system where so much must depend upon tl e character and idiosyncrasies of 
the individuals concerned, is it conceivable that complete success c ^ e a ttame • 

An heroic remedy, which has occasionally been suggested, would be to appoint 
British Moudirs. I greatly deprecate the adoption of this 

very considerable difficulty of finding at once a sufficient number of Englishmen 
possessing all the qualifications required, it is to be observed that to appoint British 
Moudirs would be a very distinct step backwards in the direction of dissociating the 
Egyptians from the government of their own country In this case the argument that 
the Egyptians can never learn to govern themselves unless they are allowed to make the 
attempt applies with full force. Moreover, although I do not mean to say that all tae 
Inspectors Ire equally tactful and efficient, or that all the Moudirs possess every qualification 
which could be wished, I am convinced both that the former are steadily ga e 
knowledge and experience of the country, and that the latter are generally far more 
efficient than their predecessors of a few years ago. If this be so, and if, as I-hold, a 
policy of complete non-interference is not only open to great objections but would 
also be very unpopular with the mass of the population, there is nothing for it but to 
continue the present system, with all its recognized defects. It is very similar, I may 
remark to one which, from a very early date of the Tunisian occupation, was adop _ 
by the French Government in Tunis. I gather from a Report prepared by M. Bibot in 
1890 that by the side of each of the “ Caids,” who answer to the Egyptian Moudirs s 
placed a French Controller, who, amongst other functions, has the police under his 
command “ Tout ce qui arrive aux Cauls, ou fimane d eux, est soumis a 1 examen des 
contrbleurs civils.”* All that can be done is to watch carefully the operation of the 
system, to choose the Moudirs with the utmost care, and to move—whenever this can 
prudently be done—in the direction of diminishing rather than of enhancing the degree 

of British interference in their administration. . _ 

In 1896, the staff of the Sanitary Department consisted of 294 individuals, of whon 
31 were Europeans and 263 Egyptians. By 1906, the total number had increased to 
439, namely, 61 Europeans and 378 Egyptians. There has thus been an increase of 115 

EcyP The S six posts of divisional Inspectors are at present all held by British officials. 
After discussing the matter fully with Sir Horace Pinching, it has, on Ins recom¬ 
mendation, been decided that the next two vacancies which occur m this class shall be 
filled by Egyptian medical officers. In course of time, they will rise to be senior 
Inspectors, of which there are at present three, all British. 

A post of assistant bacteriologist was recently created, but has not at present been 
filled It has been decided not to appoint any one to this post for the moment but to 
keep it open until an Egyptian has been' sufficiently trained to fill it. I am informed 
that there is an Egyptian medical officer at present attached to the Laboratory who 
shows great promise. It is proposed that, after some further study in the laboratories 
here he should be sent to Europe for a year’s study in this medical branch, aftei 
which time lie should be quite capable of filling the post. Another young Egyptian 
would then be selected for training in the Bacteriological Department in the Cairo 

Laboratory. ^ ^ under consideration for sending certain selected Egyptian medical 
officers to Europe to undergo a post-graduate course of training, and also for sending 
one of the junior staff of the Kasr-el-Aini Hospital at Cairo each year to undergo a 
raining in Europe in some special branch of his profession. . 

In 1896 71 Egyptians and 3 Europeans were employed m the Prisons Department 
In 1906, th,e .numbers had increased to 149 Egyptians and 10 Europeans. The number 
of Europeans is obviously by no means excessive. 

In 1896, there were 4 Egyptians and 2 British officials employed m tlie Slavery 

* The French Government, I may observe, go a good deal further in the direction of interference with 
the native administration in Tunis than is the case with the British Government in bgypt. M. l66ot after 
describing the administrative system, says : “Wen no pent done so aire dans la hegynce qm lie smtappiouvd 
par nous." See also a volume published officially in 1890, and entitled “ La Tumme (Yol. u, p. 17). 
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X r o^L euJ" are e “ 1,l, ’ yed in the 

Soudan. 

(g.) Concluding Remarks. 

X proceed to state the general conclusions at which I hare arrived after a careful 

consideration of this important subject excluding the employes of the 

In the first place, it ^iH be inoL ^ cons i ste d on the 1st January, 1906 

Railway Administration, the Eg) ptian G Thig f lgure , however, does not, 

of 8,075 individuals (Europeans an , ypt } t either does it include nearly 
include the Judges } T onueffive that I shall not be far from the mark if 

all the temporary employes. I included the total number would, not be less 

I say that, if these two categ0 ^ ( ^' re t; , Relieve that this army of officials is really 
than 10,000. I find it very difficult to sou i 8 . It is, indeed well known 

necessary to govern a population ° f t ( hig su biect that the number of subox dinate 

to all who have paid any serious attent redundant. It would be far better m 

officials employed by the Egyptian Govern ncrease the salaries of those whose 

the public interest to reduce the number , ai h is direction would be so unpopular, 

services are retained. But any ithat hitherto the Government has 
and would cause so much hardship . , ’phere can, indeed, be no doubt that 

shrunk from taking the matter seriously unhand. . 8 often expect ed not merely 

the hardship would be very great, f £r “ cas es, his m0 re distant relatives 

to support his Wife and clu dre , mt else^ { eard ot an official who complained 

This practice is pushed so f * r [rkable ground that the increase did not com- 

tliathis salary was raised, on the remaymD ^ rdatlons m consequence of 

pensate for the more pressing demands makeo ^ tUnk that any radical or 

the improvement m his po sltl ° • . appears to me well worthy ol consideration 

immediate reform can be effected b 1P d ine ff ic ient employ6s could not be 

whether a limited number of the ledunda j Relieve that this subject 

retired on pensions, their places. not being m ^ 5 MW sitting t0 regulate the cadres 
has already occupied the attention oi _ 

of the various Departments. subiect my first impression on observing the 

Turning to another branch of the y ^ t ears was certainly 

lar^e increase in the number . 1_ \ « d sorae primti facie ground for holding 

nue° of disappointment. The figures, indeed afford some pn p 0 b C y enunciated at the 
Sit -'/serious effort had been £ tl hi however greatly 

beginning of this chapter A full inC rease of 562 Europeans, no less than 

modified this first impression, ^uto over w hich, until quite recently, the 

303 belong to the Rallwa J pn tble to exercise little or no control. Further it is to be 

Egvptian Government has been able to exerc , „ reat extent, the lives of the 

remembered that not only the convemenc ^ Hence, there is in this 

travelling public depend on tl > e general and semi-political arguments 

case relatively little scope for the a P^ ca ^ n ° 4? J* t0 the Public Works Department 
involved in the issues now under discussi • European staff has been absolutely 

where the employment of a somew i .■ ^ the re8U lts obtained. The Education 

indispensable and has also Deenfull^^^^^ was^essential to the execution of the policy 
Department accounts for 68. European agency. The Ports and Li c i 

of gradually substituting Egyptian for E p n 3 have already mentioned, 

Administration accounts for an liicrca^ of 37^ In , t for au 

some special considerations apply. ihe ? e i0 , L 1 0 f otdy 107—not by any means, 
increase of 455 Europeans. There remain i c. ^ ecu Uav conditions which prevail 

I think, an excessive increase m ten t0 say that it would no 

in E^ypt are considered. I am no , Europeans who have been brought 

have ton possible to dispense with some ^ mucll has happened which 

into the service, but, broadly speaking, q t p e circumstances of the case, some 

be fairly criticized or condemned. Under au « Neither do I think it 

tacrelse in the number of European employes W 1 tolta ^ „ Uou i d take 

possible or desirable that any very <»■»undermanned in so tar as 

i - *• >— -— 

neclssitv oTthe addition be very clearly proved. 0 2 
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There is, however, another, and, to my mind, a more important aspect of this 
general subject. Broadly speaking, I do not think that the Egyptians will have any 
fust right to complain if fairly numerous Europeans are employed, provided, 
every endeavour is made to train Egyptians gradually to take a larger share in the 
administration of the country. This is a point which I wish to impress verj stron g 1 y 
on the Heads of the various Departments, and which I would ask them m then turn, 
to impress on their leading subordinates. I am inclined to think that moie ca 
done in the way of training understudies to European officials than is at present 
being done. 


IL—ECONOMICS. 


10. The Economic Condition of the Country. 

In my last annual Report (pp. 17-21) I dwelt on the economic condition of Eppt 
The general conclusion at which I arrived was that “ the material pro p ^ 
country rested on a basis of somewhat exceptional soluli y. .. a f ter an 

opinion. I note with satisfaction that a high authority on such matteis, affie 
independent examination of the facts, arrives at much the same wndunon as myse^ 

M. Edmond Thery thus expresses himself m the November number of tie 
Europden “ La prosperity actuelle de l’Egypte est done assise sur des bases 
puisqu’elle est le rdsultat d’un plan de rdformes bien C 0119 U et dont exdcutio 
mdthodique a au moins doubld la valeur de la production indigene. pw hli e 

“ C’est le meme plienombne que nous observons depiw ^ ana dans la ttguhhque 

Argentine, avec cette difference cependant qu ll s est mam es ave P q’^uvre moins 
Egypte parce que la population y est beaucoup phis dense, la 

dlevde, et les conditions du sol et du climat infirament plus favorables 5 la culture 

intensive.cultural land continue8 steadily to advance in value The extent of the rise 
may be gauged from the following facts. In the c „ our s e of last yewr, the Do > 
Administration sold 1,913 acres by auction, m lots of about . 17 

valued in the Domains register, prepared some years ago at £ E 24 3 (24an 
acre. The average price realized at the sales was £ E. 48 7 (49/. 19s.). 1 he 

545 bidders, all but five being Egyptians. This is an additional proof that the land 

not generally passing into the hands of foreigners.* TWmins 

°I am informed that, at the prices paid by tile recent purchasers of he Domain 
lands, the return on the capital outlay on these particular properties would be from 
about 31 to 4 per cent These figures would, therefore, seem to indicate that the top 
value of" agricultural land has been nearly reached. Many good authorities however 
think that there is still room for a further rise, always supposing that there is no heavy 

and alue ur b a n property, especially at Cairo and Alexandria is even 

more remarkable. The following facts speaks for themselves About seventeen > 
ago, the land on which the British Agency at Cairo stands was bought ioi L .1. (4 ■) 

a square metre. Land immediately adjoining it has recently been sold at £ L. H 
a metre I hear of numerous cases of sales in the more centra portions of the town 
at prices in excess of £ E. 50 a metre. Indeed, I am informed that 111 one exceptional 
case as much as £ E. 130 a metre was paid. Similar cases might be cited at Alexandria. 

The natural result has been to drive all those with small incomes into the suburbs. 
The Government has been obliged to construct some houses and rent the ™ ite °jm 
employds. But suburban land has also increased enormously m value. Whethei t 
preseivt values are likely to be maintained, is a point on which I will not venture to 
offer an opinion. It is, however, certain that a good deal of the suburban land has been 

b ° U °I take 'this opportunity of saying a few words on the subject of officials, and more 

especially British officials, engaging in speculation, ^ etl . ier ^ !S d on °{b “raWeot 
directions. The question of whether any regulations should be issue l on this subject 
has been'frequently under discussion. The case is very similai to that of gamblm & m 

* See, on tbits subject, “ 16. The Disti ibution uf hand. „ 

| See further’remarks on this subject under the head of “ 24 trade and Custorus. 
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“futures." Everyone recognizee .hat M 

oimhas as yet bien able officials might U to 

Similarly, every one probably rec 00 ^ fpame rules wb i c h will prevent speculation 

speculate, but it is well-nigh impos. i . . H eu0 e the attempt to frame 

and at the same time permit of e “ racbpe however, the subject should not 

specific regulations has of cases, the judgment of 

^ for and 

instructions to the head of his Departinent British officials m Egypt 

I am well aware of the very special temptations to wn q{ which have 

are now exposed. They see arounc j em f They reflect, perhaps, with a 

gained enormously in wealth during f bitterness that it is largely owing to 

certain and not altogether unnatura . meanwhile, they do not share in the 

their exertions that this weal h hasa^uei others! On the contrary, 

benefits which they have often stationary the cost of living has greatly 

whilst their very moderate mcou ™ * e ™ b gfo re t & m means, apparently easy of 
increased in every direction. _ y , are naturally tempted to follow the 

attainment, for increasing their incomes and y 7 £ raw their earneB t 

examples of others who are not bound bya^yoW es. although no 

attention to the fact that 1 is they yield to it, they will be 

precise rules on the subjec jave■ , Egyptian, and, I may add to those of 

acting in distinct opposition to the wishes 01 me D y p 

the British Government. 

11. Cotton. 

The favourable results of last 

the fears entertained when I wrote my las ‘ believed’to have been 64,516 acres 

Egyptian cotton. Although the area sownmi 190 is « to one-half to 

ms. a. . — 

“1E rear ». 

of the rotations. ,r u i comparatively little harm. I will 

In the third place, the ordinary cotton undertaken against this insect pest, 

presently allude more particularly to the » g ‘ disastrous in 1905, was 

^ In the fourth place, the boll-woim““ m t It now appears almost 

generally presmit la^t year m gJJJJM ^ in reality, done by this worm, winch 

makes'it^appeartuice during the . seas ^view7very V gmmtally entertained 
Looking to these results it may be t at he ^ There can, however, 

towards the close of 1905 erred somewhat on the s de ot pess conclusiouB of 

be no doubt that the subject requires constant watchful . ° • q sai q i n 

much value The hands of the 

my last Report (p. 26), is t le l 1 ' 1 ')'' 1 ) la0 ,| le Agricultural Society through 
“S^ta“ca“rthe’evils which must inevilably result from 

OT6r 'A more^iopSl 6 field for activity lies h. the 

selection of good seed.. Selected seed for a,« ea of;^^ from the 
last year by the Agricultura! feooiet} , o ice aboye that , 0 f ordinary seed, 

cultivation should be sold to the St ci V ^ now been obtained. It will be 

By this process, seed sufficient to plant 7o bi ■> Mr . Foaden, the Secretary of 

distributed at cost-price to cultivators. Il i 1 ^ ^ oyed satisfactory, the 

in tins 

experiments', conducted in connection with 

. Tim diminution was wholly in ypi». %ypt ol the Domains 

not his than f of a haular (-25 fb , per aero." 
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the Society’s Laboratory, promise to give material which will help in the elucidation of 
this important problem.” 

The Domains Administration has placed at the disposal of the Society a quantity of 
carefully selected seed, sufficient to sow 20,000 acres, which will serve as a seed area 
during the current year. 

The Botanist of the Agricultural Society has continued the study of the fungus 
which destroys cotton seedings so extensively throughout the country, and has obtained 
results of general theoretical value. The disease is responsible for most of the seed 
failures, which have been attributed in the past to climatic conditions and other causes. 
Re-sowing has often to be practised in the Egyptian cotton-fields. This is prejudicial, 
not only from the point of view of the extra labour required, but also on account of the 
effect on the resulting crop. The necessity would not generally arise, were the fungus 
suppressed. A cheap and practical method for controlling it is now under consideration, 
and will be extensively tested during the next sowing season. The Botanist is also 
studying the important question of the course of heredity in the cotton-plant. The 
results so far obtained will be given in the “ Year Book ” published by the Agricultural 
Society. 

The world’s supply of cotton is a subject which has recently attracted much general 
attention. The question of the extent to which the Egyptian supply is capable of 
increase is, of course, one of special interest to Egypt. I pointed out in my last Annual 
Report (p. 31) that it was greatly to be desired that any readjustment of the balance of 
trade between Europe and Egypt should take the form of an increase of Egyptian 
exports, rather than that of a diminution of European imports. Under these circum¬ 
stances, I have thought it desirable to examine into the possibilities of the future as 
regards the Egyptian cotton supply. It will be readily understood that I cannot claim 
anything approaching to great accuracy for the conclusions at which I have arrived after 
consultation with various competent authorities. Nevertheless, they may prove of some 
value to those specially interested in this subject. I give them, therefore, for what they 
are worth. 

I speak, of course, only of the possible supply from Egypt proper. I cannot at 
present endeavour to forecast the amount of cotton which the Soudan may eventually 
produce.* It is, however, quite certain that, whatever it may be, it will be readily 
absorbed by the markets of the world, in addition to the Egyptian supply. I make 
these remarks because, amongst other illusory fears occasionally expressed as to the 
harm which the development of the Soudan may do to Egypt, I have seen it stated that 
Soudanese competition may affect Egyptian cotton unfavourably. The facts, however, 
if I understand them rightly, are that, far from there being any risk of over-production, 
those who are most competent to form an opinion on the subject fear that the demand of 
the world will outstrip the supply. 

The area of cultivable land in Egypt, as shown in the agricultural returns of the 
Ministry of Finance, is as follows:— 



Lower Egypt. 

Upper Egypt. 

Total. 

Cult/ rated .. .. .. 

Uncultivated .. .. .. 

Acres. 

3,132,539 

933,985 

Acres. 

2,207,099 

113,477 

Acres. 

5,339,638 

1,047,462 

Total 

4,000,524 

2,3*20,570 

6,SS7,100 


The area under cotton in 1906 is given as 1,506,290 acres. Taking the present 
cotton crop at 6 f million kantars, the average yield per acre works out to 4^ kantars. 

The area under cotton in Lower Egypt alone is 1,260,107 acres, this representing 
about 40 per cent, of the total cultivated area in that division of the country. The 
whole of this area, being under perennial irrigation, is cotton-bearing. These figures, 
therefore, indicate that, on an average, cotton is grown on the same land two years out 
of five. 

The area under cotton in Upper Egypt is given aB 246,183 acres. This represents 
only a small proportion of the cultivated area, less than half of the latter being under 
perennial irrigation. Moreover, the climatic conditions south of Assiout are unfavourable 
for growing cotton. 

* See remarks on this subject in my Soudan Report under the head of “ 7. Cotton.” 
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In order to ascertain to what extent the cotton-bearing area is susceptible of 
expansion, I assume that the whole of the basin lands in the northern half of Upper 
E^ypt will be brought under perennial irrigation, and that the uncultivated portions m 
both Upper and Lower Egypt will ultimately be reclaimed. The cotton-bearing area 
will then extend over some 5,600,000 acres (being the total of 6,387,100 acres given 
above, less about 800,000 acres south of Assiout). On the basis of a 40 per cent, 
acreage per annum, and a yield of 4-|- kantars per acre, this area might produce an 
annual cotton crop of about 10,000,000 kantars. 

It is to be observed that a considerable portion of the land at present under 
cultivation is being improved, which will, without doubt, contribute to raise the average 
yield per acre. On the other side must be set the consideration that last year’s crop 
was so favoured bv a good Nile and satisfactory climatic conditions as to raise the 
average yield above the level of recent years. . 

Of the total of 10,000,000 kantars, no more than 7,000,000 kantars would consist of 
the Mitafifi, Abassi, and Yoannovitcli varieties, for which the Delta is famous, the 
remaining 3,000,000 kantars representing the lower-grade cotton produced m Upper 
Egypt. 

It will, of course, be understood that this crop of 10,000,000 kantars cannot be 
produced until both the supply of water has been largely increased, either by raising the 
Assouan dam or by some other means, and until reclamation works on a large scale 
have been executed in Lower Egypt. Sir William Garstin probably the highest 
authority on the subject—says, “I do not think that 10,000,000 kantars, as an eventual 
yield for the Egyptian cotton crop, is at all an impossible figure, but it will take many 

years to arrive at—probably ten or fifteen.” _ ... 

The Egyptian cotton crop might conceivably receive a still greater extension in 
course of time from two further sources, namely, the reclamation of the lakes in Lower 
Egypt and the development of the Oases. The former, if ever carried out, would add 
some 800,000 acres to the cultivated area, and a further 1,500,000 kantars to the cotton 
crop. The latter is at present too problematical to permit of any estimate being made 
of the possible results. 

12. The Cotton Worm. 

I have received from the Department of the Interior a very full account of the 
operations conducted against the cotton-worm last year. It is too lengthy to be 
incorporated into the present Report. It will be sufficient for me to say that 24t ,2 
acres of land were infected in 1906, as against 169,212 acres in 1905. The operations 
appear to have been very successful. Mr. Hornblower, who did excellent service in 
the Province of Behera, where the infection was exceptionally seveie, wiitcs .■ 

“ All doubts and suspicions disappeared from the minds of the people before the 
end of last year’s campaign. This year (1906) every one was willing and ready for the 
work. The boys’ labour was more ‘efficient. The organization, as was to be expected, 
worked more smoothly and quickly. The large cultivators, too, made more efforts to 
organize on their own account.” 

As to the general results obtained, Mr. Machell writes:— 

“ We are in a position now to deal, with a certain measure of success, with the 
ordinary cotton-worm ( Prodenia Littoralis ), the cut-worm ( Agrotis ), which eats the roots 
of the young plants, and the Aphis, which favours the fungus known as the Nidivet 
Asalia ; but the boll-worm ( Earias Insulana ) presents a problem which yet remains to 
be solved.” 

13. The Agricultural Society. 

During the past year, the work of the Society has shown considerable development 
in all its branches. With the institution of delegations in the Moudirielis in 1905, 
a large increase in the number of members took place. The number of members 
who paid their subscription in 1906 was 4,450, compared with 8,181 in the year 1905, 
and with 243 in 1904, when the amount of the annual subscription was £ E. 5. At present 

the yearly subscription is £ E. 1. T t? * i 

Delegations of the Society exist at present in four Moudirielis in Lower Egypt, and 
one in Upper E< f ypt. During the current year, two additional delegations will be 
established, one in Lower and another in Upper Egypt It has been impossible to 
extend the scope of the Society more rapidly on account of the impossibility of finding 
young Egyptians who possess the necessary qualifications. The Society has irom the 





commencement refused to take into its service for empbym«nt in the Moudirieh 

Agrnrulture, ami & period in the offices and on the 

farms of the Society. feature of the Society’s work. 

The distribution of chemical manures is a promment f namely, m 1901, 

S Xi"ast season, artifi^ fertilizers to the 

value of 135,000L were distributed . remarkable ; in fact, 

it can'Syt ss: is.——«- 

0 bta Ce?eal crops, for which the manure has been extensively empioyed have 
increased value of from 81. to 41. per acre by an expen, ^ Ie aop r P ece ived 

« ai - 

mrnrnmmm 

Society are as yet instituted. With an extension m the staff of the Society, 

without doubt, be a rapid growth in the employment of feitiiizeis. ^ 10n aaa 

without uou 1 ^ Government advanced the Society a sum of_£E. 100,000 

pAvprnrnent In view of the large amount of money lequned in the iu , 
Government has informed the Society that it is unable to advance 

question thus becomes one of ordinary commerce. So long as , manure at a 

ninupv to the Society at a low rate of interest, and the Society distributed manure at a 
nrnft/of only 2 per cent it was obviously impossible tor commercial enterprise to en 
,U« competicn^Uh tfm Society. In fut J, the Society wil! not be a de to ca^y on 
the whole of this work as in the past. Commerce will, it is hoped, gradually iei 
uS Soeiety and, by celling at a reasonable price, will induce cult,valors to obtam them 

suppheSiditoiigh ^thes^chaim^el.^^, ^ r i (| g ellt enactments are in force re ^,^ n ^ 

imn nf manuiial products and the guarantees upon which they are sold. In Eg) pt, such 
It the ca e^^ and he piian cultivator's desire that the Society si,odd cent,mie the 

purchase ami distribution of manure on an extensive scale ar.ses large y iron, l e ^ 
that he is unprotected in this respect. The lands at the disposalof the > 
permit of the distribution for the cotton, sugar, and maize crops of the ^^ei jear 
L P-, the case of cereal crops, cultivators will to a great extent have lecourse to 
Sl,”Vto supply "their needs. The Society will endeavour to protect 
cultivators from fraud by ever)’ means in its power. 

1-i. Horticulture. 

In my recent Annual Reports I drew attention to the commercial value of horti- 
culture There can, in fact, be no doubt that there is much land m Egypt which is 
singularly suitable for market gardening, and which could very profitably be devoted to 
this purpose ; also, that many trees could be grown on land which is practically useless 
for any other purpose. It has now been decided to grant a Government subvention to 
the Agricultural Society at Alexandria on the condition that the money shall be used for 
LmfiZal purposes' For the rest of .Egypt, a new Horticulu.ral So^hgta- 
formed, entitled l! The Commercial Horticultural Society of Egypt. Run^e Hussein 
Pasha Kiarail, whose assistance in these and cognate matters has been of the utmost 
value has I am glad to say, accepted the Presidency of the Society. The Government 
has assisted this Society with a considerable subvention, and lias given it further facilities 
as regards the use of land, &c. As a commencement, two gardens (one of some 5 acres 
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and ** other smaller) have been started in 

Secretary Mr. T. Brown, has been engaged Ii mt varieties of vegetables and fruit 

especially with regard to making expenmen further charged with the education 

Zbe most profitably matters pertaining b to his profession such 

as^egetaW^^^ltivation, 0 grafting of results 

one in the right direction. . . fl1 „ a rden&-in all the big provincial centres, 

* 'It is hoped eventually to start expenm l g ocular demonstrations given to 

*- ho " canbe 

successfully and profitably ca "‘ e ^’ will a l s0 form an important duty of the new 
The encouragement of arboncuLture win a 

8 b l " lm8 
been established between the two. 

15. Sugar. 

Subsequently to the Scb^be 

of last year (p. 27), a scheme o uuder fre8 p auspices, with diminished charg e 

Company was given a new lease of t adeemed its promise of assistance by 

and additional working capital. The Go cogt of 400,000Z. 

taking over the Company s railway system a effect important economies, 

I understand that the new directors bave industry on a payl ng basis, 

and that they are making strenuous eflb U( l cess t i ie future will show. The extent to 
How far these eflorts will meet w ^ carr i ed 0 n depends on the extent to 

which the sugar industry on a large ^ ig ( p re ctly affected by the price of sugai 

which sugar is cultivated, and this , t In the southern provinces, theife 

in the world’s market relatively o o P (rroun d. but in Middle Egypt, the ig 
seems every probability that sugar their lands to the latter in preference 

price of cotton tends to induce cuUivators to aevo diminWied> _ . 

to su<mr. The area planted with cane hasi conse i s J cuUivation might be improved in 

It has been suggested tliat the piosp ^ fs^with a view to selecting the most 
two ways: first, by the extension of railway communication to 

rtwh-conveS UTta* in the Ibrahimieh have been carrie d on by 
‘ Ts l result of the first suggest,™ ““^KCators. The crops are being 

The Society has, at the sau,e tune, been 

MsSr rS~uidX^ 

t S'--Operate J favour of the cultivation of crops other 

than sugar. 

16. The Distribution of Land, 

• * timt the policy which has been persistently 

I have explained on a previous occasioni ^ ^ tQ eude avour, by a variety 

uursued by the Egyptian Government of reran y tbe sma n proprietors m the 

o“ indirect but perfectly legitimate .« to ’> Ue facilities for the ernploy- 

=£*££ Eat. 

rS political"point of view, as one of the uteres, 

i,nP °Th'e general argument, for and against small holdings are so well known to all who 

* “ Egypt No. 1 (1905), p. 31. 
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have studied economic questions that I need not dwell on them; but I 
consideration which is of somewhat special importance m view of present si < 
in Egypt. Owing to the fact that there is not generally any serious congestion of the 
population, competition rents have not as yet resulted m any grave s n e e 
landlords and tenants. Nevertheless, as the population increases and the area o 
cultivable but uncultivated land diminishes there will be to say the> least,a 
issues will eventually arise between landlords and tenants, somewhat si “ d 

which have caused so much trouble in other countries-notably m India and m rek 1 
The best way to postpone this strife, as also to mitigate its intensity, should t J 

prove to be inevitable, will be to avoid the adoption of any measures which will tend 
towards the disappearance of the small proprietors. 

The political arguments in favour of this policy are no less strong than thoses of^a 

purely economic character. I know of no measure more calcu a e 0 1 ® 8 J xerc ise 

that the Egyptians will eventually become really autonomous, and that they will exercise 
whatever self-governing powers they may some day acquire in the inter “^ f i J® ^ 
community, than the displacement of the small proprietors, more especially J the large 
landowners, who would take their places, were, to any excessive degree, of European 

nationahty^hese congklerationS) amongst others, which have induced me to watch care 

fully for many years the movements in the proprietorship of land 

The Table tfiven below shows the distribution of land between large and sma 
proprietors on the 1st January, 1906, as compared with the number ^ the 1 st January 
1896 The year 1896 has been selected as being the first occasion on which returns 
of foreign ownership were compiled. Areas belonging to Government Administrations 
have been excluded :— 



I should explain that these figures are not absolutely accurate. They are compiled 
from the “ wirds ” (tax tickets) issued in each village; thus, if a proprietor owns land 
in several villages, he figures more than once in the returns. _ It should be remembered 
also in comparing the situation of 1906 with that which existed m 1896„that, since the 
latter year, two causes have operated in the direction of increasing the number of small 
Egyptian proprietors shown in the land-tax registers. _ In the first place, the Survey 
has recorded separately a certain number of small proprietors who were originally shown 
in the land-tax registers as being in partnership with others • and, m the second place, 
the reduction of the registration dues has, without doubt, enabled many small proprietors 

to register their deeds of purchase. # _ . 

Nevertheless, the Table is of considerable interest. The small proprietors appear to 

be more than holding their own. . . . ,, , . 

Lookiim first to the distribution of land amongst Egyptians solely, to the exclusion 
of foreigners, it will be observed that there have been large increases, both as to acreage 
and number of landowners, in the class holding under 5 acres, and—although to a 
far less extent—in that holding more than 50 acres. On the other hand there has 
been a diminution, both of acreage and numbers, m all the intermediate classes. 
Both the movements, up and down, are easily explained. In the first place, besides the 
consideration to which I have already alluded, namely, that more small proprietors 
register than heretofore, it is to be observed that the Moslem law of succession favours 
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the subdivision of property These crnises are ^crSeTn the 

the number of proprietors of under 5 acres, a prosperity of the country, and 

intermediate classes. On the othe ^ la f ,’ mof ^vestment amongst Egyptians, naturally 
the fact that land is the most comma . J wll08e holding were formerly between 

iffitfs: grange: fe-wsjysgatti 

Europeans has, since 1896, . y h num ber P of European proprietors. I think 

has been a slight aggregate decrease ™ q{ Europ ean Land Companies If 

that these facts are to be explained by h f ion of tlie land now held by 

ha 3 °been developed and offered for safe. pa. rate 

^'C^r^baervedthaj 

and 259,068 to Egyptian propnetor,. 

17. The Sale of Government Land. 

i rmrehase or concession of land 

So many applications are being receivec or k desirable to state distinctly 

— ^ - — - “ 

ripply increased, these topmost al^SorTncSiig the water 

Zpt, will ^ valueless The method which is ^o be adop a decisiol is taken, 

Syr: • — — - — *• 

“liss - *. <« »• -KESri 

on a somewhat extensive scale wil T ; n ies or to private individuals who 

probably be necessary to sell .either comp^ ^ The co.Kbt.ons 

will be in a position to provide the , ' \ yet been decided, and, unti they are 

nnder which these sales will be effected have ot J m o wiu be BoU . This 

decided no Government land, unprovided with «r flood or summer water 

reservation must include for the present any definite decision as 

or by means of wells. I am not yet in a posi The matter u of great importance, 

BA kSsAT-s 1 :jrms," A - • *— - * *• 

^■'Zuldfdd that one of the mainwhich the Go— 

in f oil S °° * ^ “ option on the part 8 " 

Sderlo purchase on the expiration of his lease. 


18. Banking. 

i t> i r TPrrwnt with the object of establishing 
The negotiations with the National Bank r '[ E g^’ mra ent, have made considerable 
closer'relation* between that institution and ‘ be ,^X em ai\i unsettled, 
progress, Some few V“'%XTi.afill the conduct of its business, made laudable 

efiorts'toconform’to the requirements Egyptian banks last winter by the 

^trrartarast ■« -• ~yr “ 
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the delays involved in procuring specie from Europe. 4 '* But the resources at the 
disposal of the banks proved sufficient in the end to meet all requirements, notwith¬ 
standing the shortness of supplies in the London money market at the time. Apart 
from this evidence of the stability of the Egyptian banking system, there are not 
wanting indications that the business of banking generally is being conducted with 
greater prudence than was the case a few years ago. 


19. Paper Currency. 

The circulation of the notes issued by the National Bank of Egypt is steadily 
increasing. The average daily amount of these notes held by the public in 1906 was 
£ E. 1,804,334, as against £E. 913,216 in 1905. All the notes shared in this increase, 
especially the small notes of P.T. 50 and £E. 1. These more than doubled their 
circulation, whereas in 1905 the increase was especially in the notes of £E. 5 and 
upwards. On the 31st December, 1906, the notes in circulation amounted to 
£E. 2,171,226, against £E. 1,388,773 on the same date in 1905. The maximum circula¬ 
tion of notes for 1906 was reached on the 28th December, being £E. 2,315,389, against 
a maximum in 1905 of £E. 1,388,773 on the 31st December of that year. 


20. The Movements of the Currency. 

I annex to this Report (Inclosure No. 3) an interesting Memorandum which 
Mr. Roussin has prepared for me on the movements of the currency. 


21. The Agricultural Banh. 

In the course of last year, the Egyptian Government consented to give their direct 
guarantee to 6,570,000/. of 3£ per cent, debentures issued by this Bank; 2,500,000/. of 
these bonds could only be issued in exchange for the outstanding bonds of the Bank for 
a like amount not having the direct guarantee of the Government. Of the balance, 
amounting to 4,070,000/., 1,570,000/. were issued at par in April 1906, and 2,500,000/. 
remain to be placed. 

In December 1906, the holders of the 2,500,000/. debentures not directly guaranteed 
by the Egyptian Government were given the option of exchanging them against the 
directly guaranteed debentures on payment of 6 per cent., but holders of only 150,000/. 
availed themselves of the option. Thus, 9,000/. was received. This amount was passed 
to the Reserve of the Agricultural Bank. 

In the course of last year, 89,429 loans, for £ E. 3,466,736, were made by the Bank, 
against 106,373 loans, for £ E. 2,864,515, during 1905. Of these, 36,621 were “A” 
loans—that is to say, loans against receipt, unsecured by mortgage—of sums from 
P. T. 50 to £E. 20. The remaining 52,808 loans were “ B ” loans, repayable over a 
period of years and guaranteed by mortgage. These loans are from £ E. 10 to £ E. 500. 
The average amount of “B” loans was £E. 59*2, as against £E.42T in 1905. This is 
due to the fact that, towards the end of 1905, the Bank altered the basis on which loans 
are issued from twenty-five times to thirty times the tax. 

Owing to the good cotton crop and high prices, the collections on account of interest 
and sinking fund in the autumn of 1906 were exceptionally good. Out of a total 
collection due for the year of £E. 1,708,910, only £ E. 54,000 remained uncollected at 
the end of December, and of this sum over £ E. 15,000 was collected during the first 
three weeks of January. ° 

During the past year, 2.G25 “B” loans, amounting in the aggregate to £ E. 178,112, 
were repaid in advance. There appears to be little doubt that in many of these cases 
the loans were repaid with money borrowed from other institutions at a lower rate than 
9 per cent. 

Fi’oru the 31st December, 1906, the rate of interest on the loans issued by the 
Agricultural Bank, both new and old, was reduced from 9 to 8 per cent. This is in 
accordance with an arrangement made with the Egyptian Government, that there was to 
be a reduction of 1 per cent, in the rate of interest after the total amount of loans 
exceeded £ E. 7,000,0U0. 


• On this subject, see Mr. Roueain’s Memorandum (Inolosure 3). 
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22. The Post Office Savings Bank. 

The total amount of deposits on the 31st December, 1905, was £ E. 236,000. The 
total on the 31st December, 1906, was £E. 325,000. There has, therefore, during the 
year been an increase of £ E. 89,000. Simultaneously, the number of depositors has 
increased from 43,424 to 59,084, of whom 43,877 are local subjects, and the remaining 
15,207 foreigners of various nationalities, but mostly Italian and Greek. 

The number of children using the stamp-deposit system showed a marked increase 
during the past year. On the 31st December, 1906, the total number of child depositors 
was 4,225. In order to save children attending schools the inconvenience of coming to the 
Post Office to deposit their small savings, arrangements have been made for a Post Office 
clerk to call regularly, twice a-week, at the principal schools of Cairo and Alexandria, to 
receive the pupils’ deposits. 

An important reform in the Savings Bank system was introduced in 1906. 
According to an agreement between the Egyptian and the British Post Offices, which 
came into force on the 1st January, 1906, deposits in the Savings Bank may be transferred 
from either country to the other. A similar arrangement was made with the Italian 
Post Office. It came into operation on the 1st November, 1906. 


23. The Mining Industry. 

A very full Report on the mining industry, prepared by Mr. Wells, is about (the 
13th January) to be published. I need, therefore, merely give his general conclusion. 
It is as follows:— 

“The data collected during the year confirm the opinion expressed in my last 
Report, that there is every prospect of developing a mineral industry. From 125 miles 
south of Cairo down to the Soudan border, there are many old mines awaiting develop¬ 
ment. The prospecting of the country cannot begin until it is open to prospectors, 
and time must be allowed for preliminary exploration and development. Egypt as .a 
mining country is still under a cloud. The deserts have hardly had any attention paid 
to them as yet, and the amount of prospecting that has been done is infinitesimal.” 


24. Trade and Customs. 

Consular reports are published which deal so fully with the trade returns that I 
think I may abridge my Report by omitting any analysis of the details. I confine 
myself, therefore, to a few general observations. 

Eor the ninth year in succession the volume of Egypt’s foreign trade shows a higher 
total than that ever previously attained. The total value of merchandize exported and 
imported amounted in 1906 to £ E. 48,888,000, or £ E. 6,964,000 more than that of 
1905 and more than double the figures for 1898, which was itself a record year. 

Imports were valued at £ E. 24,011,000, an advance of 11 "3 per cent, on 1905, and 
exports at £ E. 24,877,000, an advance of 22T per cent. The excess of imports of 
merchandize over exports was not maintained last year. On the other hand, specie was 
imported to the value of £E, 9,077,000, as against an export of £E. 2,068,000, leaving 
a net import of £ E. 7,009,000. The net import of specie was in 1905 less than 
£E. 1,000,000, and has never hitherto reached £E. 5,000,000. 

There must be a very large amount of gold hoarded in this country.* The habit ot 
the Egyptians in this respect has an important bearing on the question of the value of 
land. There can be no doubt of the enormous increase of wealth amongst the owners of 
property. There can also be little doubt that in the eyes of a great number of Egyptians, 
when the question of how to dispose of their newly-acquired wealth arises, the 
alternative lies between purchasing land and hoarding. Hence, the question of whether 
land has as yet reached its top value cannot be considered so exclusively from the point 
of the value of the return on the capital outlay, as would be the case in other countries. 

* In tlio January numbor of tho Journal of tho British Chamber of Commerce some curious.instances 
are given indicative of tho hoarding propensities of tho Egyptians. Many other cases, all pointing in the 
same direction, havo from time to time come to my notice. For instance, I was informed a short time ago 
on good authority that a wealthy Egyptian, who recently died, loft the wholo of his fortune, amounting to 
£ B. 80,000, stored in gold in his house. There can be no doubt that this practice of hoarding is a fertile 
cause of crime. 
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I stated in my last Annual Report (p. 39) that the import duty had been reduced 
rom 8 to 4 per cent on coal, liquid fuel, charcoal, firewood, timber for buildino- purposes 

i meat 'i S °i many disturbin g causes > ^ch as vacations m 
ghts, trouble m Russia, and cattle plague, have intervened, that it is useless to 

endeavour to trace the effect of the reduction of duty on the trade in these articles I 
may’ remark, however that, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the price of coal and 
Mediterranean timber has been reduced by about 4 per cent., that is to say, by the amount 
the reduction of the duty I do not think it can be said that the 8 per cent still 
levied on most articles seriously impedes trade, but it would, without doubt be desirable 

tT^s rtr rv e ifw S ho d ° Wn t 0 Af n f ral r r ° f , 4 P er cenfc -> and^hus consUtu^a 
in 7 r ’ h ° WeVer ’ of tbe lar S e demands for increased State expenditure 

long Time to Toma “ " ” 0t probable Ulat this reserve can be constituted for some 


25. The Cigarette Trade. 

At present, tobacco imported into Egypt pays a duty of P. T. 20 per kilos: Until a 
few yeais ago, no drawback was given on re-exportation. In 1891 it was^ecided to 
give a drawback amounting to 50 per cent, of the duty— i.e., P. T. 10 per kilo» I mav 
mention that, at the time, I was entirely in favour of this change; but I P was disappointed 
to learn subsequently that, m so far as the consumers of Egyptian cigarettes abroad wp™ 
concerned, they appeared to have derived no benefit. The whole"of the profit seems 
to have gone into the hands of the middlemen. P 1 

I may mention that the export trade in cigarettes from Egypt is not nearly so 
important as is sometimes behaved. Though far "more lucrative than the home trade 
it constitutes in volume less than a tenth of the total industry d ’ 

cigar«m‘^rl?(R h T. hTTt^ETt wfJn** “l T'**? 

imported cigarettes to the new excise duty, which wi promu gSted dm?U.”Teoudv'Tith 
the new import duty Tim duty is on a sliding scale, according to the price per thoS 

an averagTcharge o/^out 2^ ? Works , » 

charges on imported cigarettes (import duty plus eicise) to 9 ? 70 ma^Tr^T 
kilog. Germany has, up to the present time, been one of the chief imnnrfpro of w 7 
cigarettes. The result made itself immediately M°. t 5,7S TTonttl 

1 ' 6 i 3 kllofr of ®8ypHan cigarettes. In the last six months only 

75,81 D kilog. went to Germany. The cigarette manufacturers have now petitioned the 
n E £ p - n Gove ™ m ^ to be allowed the whole of the drawback, instead of as at present 
only 50 per cent. This concession would cost the Egyptian Government £ E ? fi 0 ftnft 

amount * ci ^-ttes ported to 

amount to aoout £ it. 30,000, a similar measure would have to be adnnterl m \ 

£E h 6 e 0 e 00 P 0° rt3 t0 ° ther 00 ™ trie8: the toal '»» ° revenue^would bVTbout 

Germany by an analogous figure; hence, the Egyptian taxpayers would lose £E 60 0 M 

=:=r rere “ or ^ ^ 

trade by the increase of life di,tTm 

which took place in April 1904. The’ auantitv of Fowl™ •* U fi . 1 a ~ lb -> 

Sis from 272,803 lbs in 1903 to 261,98811*. hU904, anf aga “ TSms tos° 
m 1905 It would appear therefore, that as a result of raising the duty the imnnr* 

dutv g w«t la nf Clgaiette * 1Ut ° H 16 Uuit . ed have fallen considerably. This increased 

duty was, of course, imposed, not m order to afford protection for home industries i 
m the case of Germany, but for revenue purposes. Whether, on the whole it\!! 
answered the anticipations realized, is more than I can say. From a ourelv hW t 
point of view, it would, of course, be desirable to return to die original fate ^ Syptian 


HI.—FINANCE. 


26, The Accounts for 1906, 

The Estimates for the past year were as follows:— 

Revenue .. .. ,. ,, ., 

Expenditure .. .. .. .. ,, 


Surplus 


The Accounts show the following results :— 

Revenue ., 

Expenditure 

Surplus 


£ E. 

13,500,000 

13,000,000 


500,000 


£ E* 

15,337*000 

13,162,000 


2,175,000 


The revenue was, therefore, £ E. 1,837,000 in excess of the Estimate. The excess 
occurred, in varying degrees, under every important item of account. I should add 
that the revenue was £ E. 524,000 more than that of 1905 (£ E. 14,813,000), which 
was itself a record year. 

The expenditure was only £ E. 162,000 in excess of the Estimate. 

The net result was £ E. 1,675,000 better than the Estimate. 


27. The Reserve Fund, 

The following Table shows the state of the Reserve Fund on the 1st January, 
1907:— 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


£ E. 


£ E. 

Balance on January 1, 1306 


Payments, mainly on account of 


Daira Liquidation 


Public Works 

4,674,585 

Miscellaneous .. 




Surplus, 1906 .. .. .. 

2,175,431 

Balance, January 1, 1907 

11,055,413 

Total .. .. .. 

15,729,998 

Total. 

15,729,998 


It will be seen, therefore, that on the 1st January, 1907, a sum of about 
£ E. 11,055,000 stood to the credit of the Reserve Fund. Of this amount, £ E. 2,353,000 
was pledged to future expenditure, thus leaving an unpledged balance of about 
£E. 8,702,000. 


28. The Egyptian Debt. 

On the 31st December, 1905, the total outstanding capital of the Debt was 
96,484,000/. The charge on account of interest and sinking fund was 3,709,000/. 
Debt to the amount of 303,000/. was paid off during the year 1906. The total capital 
of the Debt on the 31st December, 1906, therefore, amounted to 96,181,000/. The 
charge on account of interest and sinking fund was 3,699,000/. 

It has, however, to be borne in mind that stock to the extent of 8,765,000/. is held 
either by the Government or by the Commissioners of the Debt. The interest charge 
on this amount of stock is 331,000/. 

The total amount of the Debt in the hands of the public is, therefore, 87,416,000/., 
and the interest charge borne by the taxpayers of Egypt is 3,368,000/. 

I stated in my last Annual Report (p. 37) that, in 1883—the year immediately 
following the British occupation—the capital of the Debt, which was then exclusively 
held by the public, amounted to 96,457,000/., and the charge on account of interest and 
sinking fund to 4,268,000/, Since then, the Guaranteed Loan, which amounted 
originally to 9,424,000/., lias been issued. 4,882,000/. has been borrowed for the execution 
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of public works, the commutation of pensions and of allocations to the Khedivial 
family. The conversion operation of 1890 added 3,904,000/. to the nominal capital of the 
Debt In all, 18,210,000/. has been added to the capital of the Debt. On the other hand, 
theDaira Loan, which in 1883 amounted to 9,009,000/., has been entirely paid off. The 
Domains Loan, which in 1883 amounted to 8,255,000/., has been reduced to i,316,000/. 
The Guaranteed Loan has been reduced to 7,765,000/., a reduction of 1,659,000/. from the 

original amount. . . 

The net result of these, and of some other minor operations, is that the out¬ 
standing capital of the Debt is now 276,000/. less than in 1883, while, in consequence 
of the sale of the Domains and Daira properties, and of the reduction by conversion of 
the interest on the Privileged Debt from 5 per cent, to 3^ per cent., and that on the 
Domains Loan from 5 per cent, to 4£ per cent., the charge on account of interest and 
sinking fund has been reduced by 569,000/. This calculation, however, includes the 
slock held by the Government and the Commissioners of the Debt, together with the 
interest upon it. If this stock be excluded, the net reduction of Debt since 1883 
amounts to 9,041,000/., and the charge on account of interest and sinking fund actually 
borne by the taxpayers has been reduced from 4,268,000/. to 3,368,000/., a reduction of 
900,000/. Whichever form of calculation is adopted, the result is eminently satisfactory. 
Indeed, these figures seem to me to present, in a manner which is perhaps more 
striking than any other, the immense benefits which the people of Egypt have derived 
from the British occupation.* 

29. The Estimates for 1907. 

The Estimates for the current year are as follows : 

Revenue .. .. .. .. *• 

Expenditure .. .. •• 

Surplus .. .. .. .. 

The Eevenue Estimates are, as usual, cautiously framed. They amount to 
£E. 597,000 less than the actual receipts of 1906. Full explanations in respect to 
the Estimates, both of revenue and expenditure, are given in the note of the Financial 
Adviser, which has been already published. I need not repeat what has been already 
said by Sir Vincent Corbett. I propose, therefore, to address myself exclusively to one 
point of much importance, which, as it appears to me, requires furl her elucidation. 

The main feature of the very courteous letter addressed by the Legislative Council 
to the Minister of Finance on the Budget for the year is that, as on former occasions, 
they recommend simultaneously a reduction of taxation and an increase of expenditure. 
Inasmuch as it is proposed to devote the increased expenditure to the development of 
public instruction and to the reorganization of the Mehkemehs, I entirely concur in its 
desirability. But I am sure that the members of the Legislative Council, who are well 
acquainted with the recent history of this country, will agree with me in holding that all 
other considerations must yield to the paramount necessity of maintaining financial 
equilibrium. It is, therefore, most important that the Council should fully understand 
the leading principles which, under present circumstances, must of necessity guide the 
financial policy of the Egyptian Government, and that they should be able to deduce 
from those principles the limits which must be imposed both in the direction of a 
sacrifice of revenue or of an increase of expenditure. The principles to which I allude 
are four in number. 

In the first place, it is most desirable to avoid the adoption of any measures which 
would necessitate resort to fresh schemes for the imposition of general taxation. 

In the second place, it is necessary to provide for the ever-increasing demands of 
;hose services, such as the Army, Post Office, Justice, which are properly payable by 
the general taxpayer. 

In the third place, under existing circumstances the Government is constrained to 
meet, from the proceeds of general taxation, almost the whole of that expenditure which 
in other countries is met by the imposition of local rates and taxes. 

In the fourth place, unless resort is to be had to borrowing, it is necessary to 
maintain a large annual surplus in order to provide the capital expenditure required to 
execute the large public works—railways and irrigation—of which the country still 
stands so much in need. 

* See further explanations on this subject under “29. The Estimates for 1907.”, 


£ E 

.. 14,740,000 

.. 14,240,000 

.. 500,000 
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, „ r ir dmt I do not attach much 

4b res'arils the first of these principles, 'T'made purporting to show the 

imoo'rtance to the calculations, winch are g, e workL The data on 

Sion per head of population m the ™‘ 0 ““ Tr all purposes of comparison, very 
which these calculations are based are g el S’ incurred b) local authorities are in 
Se rve Thus, revenue raised and expenditure moirrreu ) Jd Del)t in some 

“f'S included in the “n—t, whilst in others1.£ 

countries is incurred merely for the sake ° P where tlie railways are owned by the 

unproductive and burdensome. In some ’ 8 hi t]ie nal i 0 nal accounts. The 

State the railway revenue and expeuditu& owned and worked by private 

contrary is, of course, the case where the railways wjm compari80ns well-nigh 
Gnmnames These differences render any ve y calculation, it may confidently 

impossible. Without, however, going into any . with tlie population of every 
be^stated that the people of Egypt are, by P t ^ at t j ie burthen of taxation has 

Which has been persistently pursued “any yeexe^ p r0S p erit y of the country 

vidiim f 0 r tlie ever-increasing expenditure twenty-two years after the 

S™ uen?n.“ axpayer, it has to be 

[n time to obviate what would almost have amotmte^^ after its signature> there 

deadlock. Such, however, is certal J lly h th ® C y le „ it imate demands, heretofore P 0Sl P 0 ^’ 
i rw* tlip Treasury to meet tlie voiy 1 j-> i \\\q new reciuue- 

oflheTa/ious spending Departments. T !; ssc counti'y, and the introduction of 

ments created by the increased l ros ff"g, t ° tW o A nnual Reports will have shown how 

improved methods of administration. My ^ ^ , lls0 tlie efforts which have been mat 

very heavy those demands were, and sti < . ex n diture 0 f the remunerative Depart- 

lo Leet them. Leaving out of account t e expeucUtu^^ the Estimates of 

ments which, of course, also increased wit!a the B o tllose 0 f 1906 for an 

T 9 OiTprovided for an increase of no le ^f^ihnstrLivrexpenditure, which, however 
additional sum of £ E 518,000 virv large additional grants 

necessary, is not directly remunerative Ir 01 could be made, on the 

ot nearly all the legitimate demands which have be additional expenditure is 

Treasnu y have so far been met. In *^‘ Suiecl S underpaid. The great rise 
required. Many of the services are still1 un materially altered the pecuniary 

Xh has recently taken place m from high to low. A revision 

;>rSVeiisi V o? L°aw C is urgently^leniandefL bjivTtoOe^tidce^inToTeEouOconsMeration 
expenditure in any special direction. , of auy system of local taxation, 1 

P On the third principle, namely, the ab. xieport. + ‘ Here I will only say that, 

have already dwelt in a previous chaptei of tin l J* nQ thor0 ugh remedy 

under the lOgin e of the Capitulations, as i^is at pres ^ PI^ fc0 Municipalities and 

l possible. The t0 ° meet their , '’toThe 

toa L^rrr/u;iof of vadoua uui,ty 

M + gee “7- Local Belf-Governinent 

* yee rt 41, The Town of Oairo.” Q 
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fairly numerous both in Egypt and in England—are obliged reluctantly to admit tha 
the financial policy pursued since the commencement of the British occupation has bee 
attended with a certain degree of success. In making this enforced admission, th y 
materially weaken the force of their attack, for there is probably no political dlc 
invariably true than that, if the finances of a country are in a disordered or embarrassed 
condition, the effects are felt throughout the whole body politic; whereas if t e ^ntra y 
is the case, most, if not all, of the defects which may exist m the Goveinment or 
Administration admit of gradual remedy. The financial success of which I speak 
indeed, as I pointed out last year* mainly due to the remarkable recuperative powei of 
the country and the industry of its inhabitants. The only merit which the Government 
can claim fs that, in contradistinction to the custom of former rulers, they have* given 
Nature a chance, and have in some degree aided her efforts. However this may be the 
success is unquestionable, and one, though by no means the only, proof of it is a dm mg 
the last twenty years extraordinary expenditure on railways, canals, andbuildings:lias 
leen tcurSf to the extent of £ E. 19,303,000, of which only £ E. 3,010 000 has been 
borrowed, the balance, amounting to £ li. 15,693,000 being paid out of revenue 
Moreover; there existed on the 31st December, 1900, a balance amounting to 
£E 8 702 000 also provided out of revenue, available for the furthei execution of 
remunerative public works.! This figure, it has also to be borne in mind is exclusive 
of the Reserve Fund and working balance of the Caisse de la Dette, winch have also 
been provided out of revenue, and which amount to £ E. 3,050,000 However satisfactory 
this record may be, it is obvious that no country in the world can continue for an 
indefinite period to provide out of general revenue the sums necessary both lor general and 
local expenditure, and, simultaneously, the capital for the construction of laige public 
works. There is at present a sufficient balance m the Reserve I und to carry on probably 
for some years. But the Fund must eventually be exhausted. Neither Irom the purely 
financial point of view, is there the least reason to feel any alarm at the prospect o its 
exhaustion. The course which would then be adopted by any Government, whose situation 
was normal and credit high, would be to borrow in order to provide capital lor the 
construction of public works. Unfortunately, the situation of the Egyptian Government 
is not altogether normal. The Imperial Firmans, which were framed at a time when 
Ecrypt was virtually in a state of bankruptcy, due to reckless borrowing, impose certain 
restrictions on the power of the Egyptian Government to contract loans. I do not say 
that the difficulties arising from this cause are insurmountable Indeed, my conviction 
is that, when the proper time arrives, some method will be found_ for surmounting them. 
But it is none the less true that, so long as this difficulty remains unsolved, it will be 
desirable to postpone as long, as possible the moment when either capital expenditure 
must be stopped, or recourse must be had to borrowing. The only way in w nc 1 Ins 
postponement can be effected is by maintaining large annual surpluses, and the only way 
to secure those surpluses is to keep down the annual growth of expendituie to an 
amount not exceeding the annual growth of revenue. Thus it may be hoped that an 
amount about equivalent to the surplus of last year (£ E. 2,175,000) will continue to be 
annually available, in order to replenish the Reserve Fund. . 

It becomes, therefore, of great importance to ascertain what, ol recent years, has 
been the annual growth of the Egyptian revenue. I have examined tins question very 
carefully No accurate conclusion can be drawn from a consideration ol the bald 
figures 111 the published accounts. On the one hand, the revenue has been swelled by 
the inclusion of items which lormerly stood outside the accounts, or were only shown as 
a net figure. Any increments of this nature are, of course, balanced by a proportionate 
increase of expenditure, and are, therefore, merely nominal. Moreover, it lias to be 
remembered that the receipts resulting from the coinage of money vary greatly and 
cannot in any case be considered as a normal source of revenue. On the other hand, 
the reductions of taxation which have taken place of late years act m the opposite 
direction, namely, that of diminishing—at all events temporarily—the growth of revenue. 
After eliminating, or making due allowance for these disturbing factors in the calcula¬ 
tion I find that during the last five years the revenue has been growing at an average 
rate*of £ E. 553,000 annually. It is, of course, impossible to say whether this rate of 
increment wall continue. I see no reason why it should not do so, more especially as 
the large sums now being devoted to capital expenditure will almost certainly prove 
remunerative in one form or another. On the other hand, much depends on the 
vicissitudes of the seasons, and on the price of cotton both points as to which any 
attempted forecast can be nothing more than conjectural. A\ hatever the future may 
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, 553 000 which I have given above, 

h „e in More, it is certain .hat the figuret of Vinciples which I regard as 

affords a sufficient gui-le for ! “ f rec „ rr iL State expenditure should, therefore, 

rSrt a consideration of the Estates for the 
After this long digression, I return . . t . nno 
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Legislative Council, two h* ^* "hese is £ E1,35,000 for the Census 
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30. Financial Relations with the Soudan. 
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develop its resources, both in the interests of the Soudanese, and in order that it should 
cease to be a drain on the finances of Egypt. Development could only be insured by 
the expenditure of capital, and that capital could only be supplied by the Egyptian 
Treasury. It was obvious from the first that, during the early stages of development, 
the Egyptian Treasury could expect no return from the money it expended; but it was 
hoped that, in course of time, the Soudan would be able to pay interest on the sums 
advanced. The moment when it will be able to make a commencement in this direction 
is now close at hand. 

The first question was to consider what was the amount of the debt fairly 
chargeable to the Soudan. After going fully into the figures, it was found that a 
sum "of about £ E. 3,500,000 had, up to the close of 1906, been spent in the 
Soudan on public works of various descriptions. It has been decided to charge 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent, on this amount. An arrangement has been made 
with the Soudan Government by which, from the 1st January, 1908, they will pay 
£ E. 45,000, or 3 per cent, interest on £ E. 1,500,000, to the Egyptian Government— 
in other words, the subvention which the Egyptian Government now has to provide in 
order to make good the annual Soudan deficit will be reduced by that amount. It is 
hoped that year by year larger sums in the way of interest will be paid. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that fresh capital expenditure will be incurred, and thus 
the Soudan debt is liable to be increased. But it may, I think, be confidently predicted 
that not many years will elapse before it will be possible to cease paying an}’ subvention 
to the Soudan. After that time, the situation will be reversed, and the Soudan will 
begin to pay a net sum to the Egyptian Treasury representing the interest on the capital 
which it has borrowed. 


31. Summary of the Financial Situation. 

The financial situation of the Egyptian Treasury, as it stood on the 1st January, 
1907, may be summarized as follows :— 

1. The accounts for 1900 show a surplus of £ E. 2,175,000. The revenue collected 
during the year, namely, £ E. 15,377,000, is the largest on record. 

2. The revenue for 1907 is estimated at £ E. 14,740,000, and the expenditure at 
£E. 14,240,000, thus leaving an estimated surplus of £ E. 500,000. 

3. A sum of £ E. 11,055,000 stood to the credit of the Reserve Fund, of which 
£ E. 2,353,000 was pledged to capital expenditure of various descriptions. 

4. Debt to the extent of £303,000 was paid oil' in the course of 1906. The total 
nominal capital of the Egyptian Debt now amounts to £96,181,000, of which £8,765,000 
is held by the Government or the Commissioners of the Debt, thus leaving £S7,416,000 
in the hands of the public. 

5. The debt of the Soudan Government to the Egyptian Treasury on account of 
money advanced for expenditure on public works amounts to £ E. 3,50o,000. From the 
1st January. 1908, interest at the rate of 3 per cent, will be paid on £ E. 1,500,000 of 
this debt. 


32. Ayloula (Succession Dues). 

In my last Annual Report (p. 40) I gave a brief description of the nature of 
these dues, and I mentioned that the Legislative Council had urged their abolition. 
The greater portion of them, namely, those which have heretofore been collected by the 
Moudirieh officials, have now been abolished. The estimated loss of revenue amounts 
to £ E. 18,00<t a-year. There remains a further portion, which is collected by the 
Mehkemehs. The amount levied is inconsiderable, and, from the purely financial point 
of view, there would be no objection to the abolition of the duties altogether. The 
matter has, how’ever, to be considered with reference to the general revision of the 
dues levied by the Mehkemeh Court*, a subject which the Department of Justice now 
has in hand. 


33. The Date Tax. 

The Legislative Council has again urged on the Government the abolition of the Date 
Tax, . I alluded briefly to this subject in my last Annual Report (p. 46). I pointed out 
that if the tax. w T ere simply abolished, the measure would produce some very unfair 
changes in the incidence of taxation. In the course of the current year, the subject will 
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be more fully studied, but, in view of uo\ess"thin £ E. 130,000 

—* 11 wiU " yrec 

34. The Land Tax. 

. /i/i\ the arrears of land tax, which 

I mentioned in my last Annual -Report £ £ R 35000 in 1903, and had fallen 
used atone time to be very arffe, only anm 1 £ ^ ig06j prac ticaUy the whole 
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35. Land Tax Re-adjustment. 

The re- adjustment of the tad tax to^been v ^v 
MudirnTis of Assiout and Girga, and it is . at ^ sslons Tn Assiout, with an area 

were made against the work ot the Re-adjust ouly fifty-three appeals were 
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into force in the fifth’year following 'lhat m whid I yiudiriehs. They came into force 
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30. The Daira Liquidation. 

The liquidation of the ailairs of the Daira 
moperties have been sold, between ^ T^r to the purchasers, most of whom were 
tllTl Sr X ‘A- contracted in order to e.l'eo, these ,-chases 
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Appeal. 

;>7. The Domains Administration. 

1 ig^jj not yet dosed 9 l)tit tli6 

surp^m^l r . . - — 

Debt to the extent of £ L - ‘ T t ls pvo babb tlmi tins will be paid by 

amount of the del.l is now £ K I .-!•>. ■ - . w( , 

the Clel^December, IMG. Hie unsold strife? * vonghly 


acres. 
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estimated that on the complete liquidation of the loan an area of over 13 7,000 acres 
worth at least £E. 5,000,000, will remain in the possession of the Government. 


38. Pensions. 

The arrangements under which pensions are granted to officials retiiing from the 
Egyptian Government service, and to their heirs in case ot death, are of a somewhat 
complicated nature. They have been repeatedly modified owing to financial and other 
considerations ; but on each occasion that a change has been made, the rights secured to 
existing officials under previous arrangements have been left intact, with the result^ that 
at the" present moment different individuals in the Government service enjoy widely 

differing privileges in respect to pension. _ . 

A civil servant may derive his rights from the Pension Law of Said rasha, promul¬ 
gated in 1854, from that of Ismail Pasha of 1871, or from that of Tewfik Pasha, the 
most recent of all, which dates from 1887. . 

Without discussing in detail the respective merits of these Laws, it may be 
mentioned that the Law of Said Pasha was undoubtedly the most liberal of the three. 
The Law of Ismail Pasha, although on the whole less liberal in its provisions than that 
of Tewfik Pasha, offered certain specific advantages which induced man). Government 
officials to elect to remain under it rather than to exercise the option which was given 
to them, at the time when the Law of Tewfik Pasha was introduced, of being ruled by 

Civil servants entered from 1887 onwards come under the Law of Tewfik Pasha, 
which, in default of further change, will eventually, as the pensions under the older Laws 
lapse, govern the pensions of the entire stall' of civil servants. 

Experience has, however, shown that the Law of Tewfik Paslia, no less than its 
predecessors, calls for modification. Numerous difficulties and anomalies in its piovisions 
have been brought to light during the twenty years of its operation, and it is probable 
that nothing short of its complete readjustment on an equitable and scientific basis will 

suffice to eliminate them. . 

Whether, at the same time that this readjustment is carried out, it will be found 
possible to make provision for pensions on a more liberal scale is a different question, and 
one which is attended by no little difficulty. It is connected, on the one hand, with the 
general question of the improvement of the position of Government officials, and, on the 
other, with the capacity of the financial resources of the State to meet an increased 

charge in this respect. . n . . 

A few figures on the subject will bring out the latter point more cleatly. Ihe Livil 
and Military" Pension List for 1907 absorbs £ E. 480,000 out of a total budgetary 
expenditure of £ E. 14,240,000. The sum of £ E. 80,000 is retained out ot salaries 
towards pensions. The difference, viz., £ E. 400,000, constitutes, therefore, the net 
charge on the State. This amount, as already explained, comprises pensions granted 
under more liberal conditions than those at present in force, and is, thereiore, subject to 
diminution as they lapse. It will also be diminished in course of time by the extinction 
of pensions granted to officials of the Daira Sanieh and other defunct Administrations. 
On the other hand, it has to be borne in mind that a large number of pensions have been 
commuted of recent years, no less a sum than £ E. 527,000 having been expended for 
this purpose since 1900. Moreover, the considerable additions that have been made 
latterly to the ranks of the Government servants will inevitably tend to increase the 
pension charge in the future. 

Whether the net result of all these conflicting influences will be to increase or 
to diminish the pension charge, independently of any changes in the system, is evidently 
the first question to be answered before any new departure can be considered. The 
Government has, therefore, decided to make an actuarial investigation in order to arrive 
at the truth of this matter. It has been fortunate enough to secure the services of two 
eminent London actuaries, Mr. F. B. Wyatt and Mr. G. H. Ryan. These gentlemen 
visited Egypt last spring and directed the compilation ot the numerous data necessary to 
their inquiry. Their report has not yet (2nd January) been sent in. It will probably 
not only solve the question of the ultimate cost of the present Pension Law, but will also 
throw some light on the rate of mortality among Government servants and other kindred 
subjects. It is greatly to be hoped that the financial results elicited will be such as to 
permit the Government to deal in a liberal spirit with the provisions of a new Pension 
Law, but it would be premature to hold out any promises to this effect, until its final 
liability is ascertained. , 


39. The Post Office. 

In spile of some reductions in the rates ofR 206,000 in 1905. The 

*• Post Office revenue in 1906 w» ^ W - V£ of £ E 62 , 00 0. 

of fhe postal —— ^ was 

10 (&)■£ 5 miU^mesf' The^resuU waif that the number of articles registered increased 
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1 A,r- ’•» “ -’■* “ “ 

“'•Sr, ”s.. - .«• oyj"* c sw‘ 

ten years. In 1906, the total value was £ B-726,000,_an me of the 

the figure of 1905. As in P revl °™ V^liat before now the system would be applied to 

““itSiSrA’ ou -«»».■»,»« 

been no loss of revenue the Posta i Order service with Great 

A remarkable development has taken p « introduced in April 1905. From the 
Britain and the British Colonies I ie sys em c were issued in Egypt, 

1st April to the 31st December, 1905 id> of a valu e of 1,804/. In 

STS’orf.™ issued rose to 19 , 640 , representing a value of 11,7701.; 

6.350 orders were paid, of a value of 4, » 800 ‘- D08t _ offices we re opened, and 151 rural 
In the course of. past year W -»* PJ* ^ ^ ^ in lhe country, 
stations establishetl. Uiete .^^er exten ded during the past year to It 

localities. Ts now in working U in all the important centres. 

40. Salt. 

It will be remembered » tSHS'enp™! the 
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Government property, nor those of 11 ;. , q abolition of the monopoly, to 
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nearly one-half. It has fallen still further in the course of the year, and at the present 
moment (Oth January) varies between 30 millihines and 120 linllihmes per 100 kilo 0 ., 
according to the distance from the place of extraction, and to competition lhe retail 
prices to consumers have also fallen greatly, but the principal bene it rom e c ° m P 
tion appears to be reaped by the dealers. As an example, it was found recently that 
salt bought wholesale at 80 milliemes per 100 kilog. was being retailed at 2 milliemes per 
oke of U kilog., or at a proiit of over 100 per cent. 

The reduction in price has unquestionably brought about a large increase in 
the consumption. The total quantity consumed in 1906 cannot have been less than 

100,000 tons. , . . 

The loss to the revenue by the abolition of the monopoly amounts to some 

£E. 170,000. It is certain that the whole of this sum, and even perhaps more than this 
sum, has gone to benefit the consumer and the small retailer, and that the measure has 
proved an unmixed benefit to the population. 

41. The Town of Cairo. 

In dealing with the Estimates for the current year (chapter 29), I said that the main 
defect ot the Egyptian fiscal system is that taxation is unequally distributed liie 
accuracy of this statement does not admit of doubt. An unfair proportion of the burthen 
of taxation falls on the land. I do not say that the Land Tax is too hig . ie price o 
land is, indeed, of itself sufficient to show that such is not the case. My contention is 
that the professional classes and the urban population generally do not bear their lair 
share of the general burdens. As an illustration of my meaning, I give the iac.s as 
regards the revenue collected and the expenditure incurred m Cairo for the last three 
years. I exclude the money spent on Government buildings, and also the cost ol the 
Nile bridges. Exclusive of these items, the expenditure was as follows 

1905 . 

£ E. 

92,170 
34,415 
20,000 
1,000 
11,000 

158,585 


The only direct tax paid by the urban population of Egypt is the House Tax, at the 
rate of about 8 per cent, on the rental value. The receipts from this tax during the last 
three years in Cairo were as follows :— E 

' «S* . :: :: !i£S 

It would thus appear that a very large proportion of the local expenditure of 
Cairo falls on the general taxpayers, whilst the Cairo householders, whose wealth has 
greatly increased of late years, only pay to the Treasury, for all general purposes, the 
Customs duties on whatever imported goods they may use. The distribution is clearly 
unequal If anything is to be done in the way of draining Cairo, the question ol 
imposing further local taxes, and possibly that of creating a Municipality, must almost 
of necessity be raised. 


Lighting-, roada, gardens, &c. 
Scavenging and watering .. 
Asphalting streets 
Storm-water drains, hydrants, &c. 
New streets 



1906 . 


£E. 

94,134 

39,546 

20,000 

5,000 

91,000 

249,080 


See further remarks on this subject under the head of “ 34. Lund Tax. 
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IV.— IRRIGATION. 


42. The Flood of 1906. 

The T ear 1906 showed a decided year 

prospects for the summer of 1907 are, 4 
some years past. 

43. The Assouan Beservoir. 

As in previous years, the Assouan 9* 

rt % a 

U^not’tui the 10th May that it was found the daily amount added to 

order to — froTot 20 minions of -bic = Onto** 

V* “1 ^ Cooper, have, Sir William Garsttn writes, 

“"reduced this regulation to a science.” remark that throughout the 

Whilst on the subject of the d.stnbuon ^ the villagers “ showed a 

latter portion regulations. doubt 

curious disregaul ol exisui e Q _ .difficult than is usually the case revision 

truer occasions. It cannot^ douM Jwas,for the time being, a conmbutory cause 

ol tne rphe manner in which tne\ we w hat I staled last 

credit" on Mr. Macdonald and onjus‘“ertained in'the stability of the dam. 
year', namely, that entire confidence may 

44-. Conversion Worhs in Middle Efjtjpl. 

A sum of about £E. 700,000 was spent 

Of basin land. The total area converted is A grant c f £E. 619,000 has been 

mer occasions fV.querritly — -"umd^S io/tbese 
the Government finds itself with regard to ■ i dependent upon the construction 

i qu, P increased value of these lan • required to make 

s£* afiffesSSaS: stkssn 

as it appears to me, vci,! j 
[1704] 
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negotiations with the Powers, some modifications have quite recently been made in the 
law. It remains to be seen what effect these changes will produce in practice. 

45. The Esneh Barrage. 

I mentioned in my last Annual Report (p. 47) that it had been decided to construct a 
dam at Esneh, at a cost of about 1,000,000/., and that the contract would be given 
to Messrs. Aird. The object of this work is to raise the level of the river in flood, so as 
to render the basins of the Esneh Province—which in years of low supply have suffered 
severely from “sharaki”—independent of the flood being bad or good. A good 
commencement was made in 1906. All the necessary plant and a large quantity of 
material were collected. Offices, dwellings, stores, and a hospital have been constructed. 

At the beginning of December, a commencement was made on the excavation for 
the eastern abutment, and the dam for inclosing the lock on the western side was 
commenced. 

The total expenditure during 1906 was about £ E. 159,000. Some of this was for 
the purchase of land, but most of it was for advances on plant and material. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


46. Railways. 

I have to record my high appreciation of the services rendered to Egypt by Major 
Johnstone, R.E., who died in the course of last year. Railway administration is always 
a somewhat thankless task, and this has been more especially the case in Egypt, where 
the administrators have had to suffer from the defects of a system, which the political 
necessities of the situation imposed on them. Major Johnstone’s high professional 
attainments, his untiring energy and perseverance, his thorough honesty of purpose, and 
conciliator}' manners rendered him peculiarly suitable as an agent to make the best of a 
thoroughly bad system. How well he succeeded can only be thoroughly appreciated by 
those who are conversant with all the difficulties which he had to encounter. He lived 
to see the system abolished, but not long enough to reap all the benefits which will accrue 
from its abolition. 

In dealing with the Estimates for the current year, I said that the Anglo-French 
Agreement of 1904 was only signed just in time to prevent a complete administrative 
deadlock. To no branch of the Administration does this remark apply more fully than 
to the railways. The public in these matters naturally only looks to results. Few, 
probably, recognize fully that if it had not been possible to increase the proportion of 
working expenses to receipts, and if means had not been found to spend a large amount 
of capital on developments and improvements, the railways of Egypt would have been 
wholly unable to meet the growing requirements of the country. Such, however, is 
unquestionably the case. Fortunately, a change was possible, and I am now able to 
write much more hopefully of the railway situation than at any previous period. 

In the first place, the proportion of working expenses to gross receipts, which was 
55'6 per cent, in 1905, and 54’7 per cent, in 1906, will during the current year be 
certainly not less than 60 per cent. The increase is due partly to a rise in the price of 
coal, as well as of labour, and also partly to the fact that the very sound system 
recommended by Sir Charles Scotter, of no longer charging renewals of locomotives to 
the Heserve Fund, but to revenue, has been adopted. 

In the second place, of the £ E. 3,000,000 capital which Sir Charles Scotter 
recommended should be laid out, about £ E. 1,635,000 had been spent up to the end of 
1906, A grant of £E. 600,000, to be expended during the current year, has been made. 
So far as can at present be judged, when the £E. 3,000,000 has been expended, another 
£E. 1,000,000 will be required. 

The following Table shows that the net earnings are increasing more rapidly than the 
interest on the fresh capital expended, taken at 5 per cent. :— 
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Percentage on 

Capital Value.* Net Earnings. Capital. 



1902 .. 

1903 .. 

1904 .. 

1905 .. 

1906 .. 


£ E. 

20 , 383,000 

20 , 848,000 

21 , 280,000 

22,000,000 

23 , 200,000 


£ E. 

1 , 059,000 

1 , 073.000 

1 , 233,000 

1 , 327,000 

1 , 475,000 


The number of passengers carried by 6^“°“ 

against 20,036,000 in 1905 The total amount t P Railway Administration 

iof which 3,916,673 were for the public, and 2,795,346 tor me itanw y 

—as against 5,622,202 tons in 1905. 

47. Light Railways. 

There are now 1,145 kilom. of agricultural railway^openm Egypt. ^AU the^three 

Companies concerned seem to be doing wen. N[ < Jb administration I have 

ment in the management of the 1 a 5? u ™ 1 ha3 bee n introduced into the 

in f 90 B P the working expenses were £E. 4,000 less 

rr,r,:lb b j" 

Companies during the past year. I note wi 1 ‘ are a q 0 wed to travel at 

BpedaUates^tlieir 8 montldy^fares’’vaiying’Trom 3 fVP. 15 Z P.T.80, according to the 

di9ta The trafflcl these lines has increased Tot qS 

years ago were powerful enough to cope will, the work, are now to 

inadequate for the required haulage. slation accommodation. The 

All the Companies are now feeling Ue wanlt ot ro om in which to 

original areas have become far too limit i , cases the cotton factories 

stack the cotton previous to loading it on the ruckIn onit c >ses the c ^ of 

have refused to let their cotton travel by the Light Hallways, owing 

stacking ground. 

48. Telegraphs. 

The revenue of the Telegraph Department in ^ [ 905 ® “TThis 

• SEt in 1908, was about 

2,300,000, as compared to about 2,000,000 in 190 t0 deal w Rh the rapidly 

The strength of 2 ble at present to give shorter hours of duty, or 

increasing traffic. It is, tlieieiore, impu.vi f lt hoped, however, 

<? r m ‘,r the r present®year TPSSS,Ie!'of‘‘new telegraphists will be 

obtained’from the schools to enable a beginning to beunade “^^TuMhig has been 
The telegraph section in the “ Arts et Mdtiers School is H H but ™ about 

temporarily railed in which to accommodate the overflow. It provides room 

80 b ?n S the meantime, the Railway Administration is building ^“Traffic 

belonging to the Telegraph Department. 

49. Telephones. 

[1704] 
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communication between the Cairo and Alexandria Exchanges. The money necessary to 
construct two new circuits during the current year has been granted. 

Telephonic communication has been established between Cairo and Tantah. . 

Much progress has also been made in establishing telephonic communication 
between villages. 1,375 lines are now in working order. 


50. Passenger Traffic with Europe. 

I stated in my last Annual Report (p. 53) that the number of passengers, exclusive 
of troops, who had disembarked at Alexandria and Port Said had grown from 60,000 
in 1902 to 74,000 in 1903, 90,000 in 1904, and to nearly 100,000 in 1905. In 1906, the 
numbers were 87,097 at Alexandria and 19,850 at Port Said, making a total of nearly 
107,000 at the two ports. I cannot say how many of these were tourists, but I do not 
doubt that by far the greater portion were permanent residents in Egypt. In addition 
to these, 14,862 passengei’s, exclusive of pilgrims, disembarked at Suez. 


VI.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


51. The Port of Alexandria. 

It is difficult, without a plan, to describe fully the nature of the important works 
which have recently been executed at the Tort of Alexandria. I give, however, a brief 
summary to give some idea of what has been done. 

I deal first with the outer harbour. Since 1905, a sum of £E. 103,000 has been 
spent on making six new collier berths, with ample accommodation for coal storage. 
Two of these berths have been in use since last summer. I am informed (17tli January) 
that the third and fourth will be ready by the end of January, and that the filth will 
probably be in use by the end of August. An additional credit ol £ E. 55,000 has been 
granted during the current year, in order to construct two additional berths. These are 
very much required, for the amount of coal brought in in 1906 was 150,000 tons greater 
than in 1905, and over 500,000 Urns greater than in 1900. When the six collier berths 
now under construction are completed, a considerable portion of quay space in the 
inner harbour, including four deep-water berths wnich are now taken up by coal and 
colliers, will be available for general commerce. A grant of £ E. 10,000 was made in 
1905 for widening the neck of land at the inner end ol the coal mole. It is hoped that 
this work will be completed by the end of June of the current year. In 1905, a credit 
of £E. 179,000 was granted for the construction of six timber-ship quays at Gabbari. 
A premium has been offered to the contractors (Messrs. Almagki) if the work is 
completed before the contract time, namely, April 1908 ; but it is doubtful whether this 
will be possible. A credit of £ E. 120,000 was also granted for prolonging the existing 
breakwater, and throwing out another breakwater from the side of the new cattle quay 
at the slaughter-house. It is hoped that by the end of 1907 the entire prolongation 
will be sufficiently completed to prevent the westerly swell from entering the port. 
About £ E. 25,000 was granted for constructing a cattle port close to the slaughter¬ 
house. This port was completed in August 1906, and is now in general use. 

Turning to the inner harbour, a credit ol £ E. 106,000 was granted for the 
construction of new quays, with four deep-w 7 ater berths, at the Arsenal mole. This work 
has been unavoidably delayed, but it is hoped that by November one berth will be 
finished, and that the second berth will be completed by January 1908. The question of 
purchasing electric cranes, capstans, and coal transporters is under consideration. 

Altogether, a sum of about £ E. 670,000 out of the Reserve Fund has been granted 
for improving tire harbour works at Alexandria, of which about £ E. 332,000 had been 
spent up to the end of 1906. This is in addition to £ E. 106,000 for repairs and some 
minor improvements. Moreover, £'E 100,000 was granted to dredge the new pass, 
600 feet wide, through .the reefs. It is to be 35 feet deep. The Admiralty dredgers 
have rendered very effective assistance in this work. It is expected that the entire work 
will be finished by June of the current year. When it is completed, 1 hope it may be 
possible to arrange that the Admiralty dredgers now at work should take in hand the 
dredging out of the shoal on the north-east side of the great breakwater. At present, 
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52. Port Said Harbour. 
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53. Nile Bridges. 
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whatever sum might be necessary to secure trained riveters from the Ilodah bridge. 
This double training of men was no doubt somewhat of a hardship to Messrs. Sir William 
Arrol and Co., but it was an advantage to the country, having regard to the demand for 
riveters.” 

The designs for the construction of the new bridge at Boulac are still under 
consideration. It is hoped that the work will be put up to public tender in the course 
of the current ye?r. The land required for the approaches has been acquired by 
expropriation at a cost of about £ E. 68,000. 


54. Public Buildings. 

In spite of the very large sums of money which have been spent of late years,* 
Egyptian progress is in every direction being retarded by want of public buildings. 
From all quarters demands are received for hospitals, schools, post-offices, police-barracks, 
&c. It is quite impossible to meet all these demands simultaneously. Besides the 
money spent by the Prisons, Sanitary, and Customs Departments, who supervise their 
own expenditure under this head, no less than £ E. 378,000 was spent in 1906 by the 
Public Works Department; 43 public buildings were completed, aud 48 others were under 
construction. Of the total expenditure, about £ E. 96,000 was spent on schools and 
model workshops. 


VII.—ADMINISTRATION. 


55. Official Correspondence. 

I have on former occasions frequently alluded to the tendency which exists amongst 
officials in Egypt to multiply correspondence unnecessarily. I have now before me a 
typical instance of the abuse to which I allude. It consists of an official file of thirty-one 
pages, all typewritten. The first paper is dated the 26th February, 1905, and is the 
translation of an Arabic deed, from which it appears that “ the wise man Mohamed 
Osman Ali-el-Zaker, from Benyan, Assouan Province, bought from his nephew, Mohamed 
Ali-el-Zaker, Irom the same village and province, half ol a donkey for the sum of 
195 Turkish piastres.” It seems that a doubt arose as to whether the donkey had been 
bought or stolen. On this subject, 73 official notes are recorded by various officials, 
residing at Assouan, Dongola, Cairo, and elsewhere. The last of these notes is dated 
the 11th November, 1906, and the question of the ownership of the donkey, although 
it had been under discussion for one year and nine months, was, apparently, still 
unsettled. 

I greatly hope that heads of Departments will do all in their power to check 
proceedings of this description. 


50. The Police. 

Amongst the numerous and complex problems with which the Egyptian reformer has 
to deal, few present greater difficulties than that of the formation of an efficient police 
force. Here, as elsewhere, no very immediate or striking results are to be expected from 
the adoption of an improved system of administration. All that can be done is to move 
gradually in a right direction, in the hope that, by persistent effort, some real improvement 
will in course of time be effected. I have no doubt whatever that, as regards this special 
subject, the direction in which the Ministry of the Interior is moving is right. A Police 
School was instituted by Lord Kitchener in 1891, but here, as in respect to almost every 
other reform, want of funds rendered any very rapid progress impossible. Within the 
last two or three years, however, the financial freedom of action gained by the signature 
of the Anglo-French Agreement has produced a salutary effect. Some 300 cadets are 
now being passed annually through the school. After a training which lasts six and 
a-half months they become constables, and receive a higher rate of pay than those 
recruited from the army. It is hoped that eventually the whole of the police force will 

* Since 1886, extraordinary expenditure to the extent of £ 1C. 2,447,000 lias been incurred on public 
buildings. 
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“ I am afraid I cannot say that the results have justified the expenditure.” The reason 
is that the Molahizin themselves fail in the performance of their duties, and, Mr. Machell 
very truly adds, “ the ghafirs cannot be expected to develop qualities which are wanting 
in their superiors.” The plan will not, however, be abandoned. In this, as in all the 
numerous reforms the execution of which depends on the character of the agents 
concerned, the only hope for the future is to devise a sound system, and to rely on 
perseverance, training, and careful selection gradually to improve -the efficiency and 
strengthen the character of the agents employed. 

A further considerable obstacle to improvement arises from the fact that, owing to 
the general rise in the rate of wages throughout the country, it is difficult, in spite of 
recent increases of pay, to recruit the service. 

I understand that a feeling exists in some quarters that ghafir service should be 
rendered obligatory. In common with Mr. Machell, I deprecate tlm adoption of this 
measure. I cannot help thinking that the main reason why it is sometimes viewed with 
favour is that many people would like to increase largely the number of ghafirs, without 
being called upon to pay for them. The number of ghafirs is, in most places, amply 
sufficient, indeed sometimes redundant. It is their quality which is defective. I concur 
with Mr. Machell in thinking that a better solution of existing difficulties lies “ in 
refusing to increase the numbers to any considerable extent, except temporarily under 
special conditions, and to move continually in the direction of reducing numbers and 
increasing salaries.” 

I should add that, during the past year, the total cost of the ghafirs in the 
provinces was £ E. 551,000, of which £ E. 474,000 was supplied by local taxation, and 
£ E. 75,000 constituted a Government grant from the general revenues of the country. 
The heavy demands for expenditure in other directions rendered it impossible to increase 
the Government grant for 1907. 

58. Omdehs. 

In dealing with the question of the gradual introduction of representative institutions 
into Egypt, I pointed out that the basis of Lord DufTerin’s plan was to be found in an 
endeavour to free the population from the tyranny of the village Sheikhs.* I added that, 
in spite of the freedom of choice allowed by the Organic Law, the villages still generally 
elected the Omdehs to be their “ delegates.” There can, however, be no doubt that the 
position of the village Headmen is now very different to what it was twenty-five years 
ago. Those Omdehs who might be inclined to abuse their functions are no longer able 
to do so to nearly the same extent as formerly, but, on the other hand, their authority 
has been greatly impaired. “ We have,” Mr. Machell writes, “ expelled the only agents 
“ through whom we can approach the population.” I do not doubt that Mr. Machell is 
right, but the enfeeblement of authority was an inevitable phase which had to be passed 
through during the transition period from an arbitrary system of government to a reign 
of law. 

In view of the enormous difficulty of working the old village system in the new 
spirit, it has sometimes been suggested that it should be abolished altogether. 
Mr. Machell is of a contrary opinion, and I wholly agree with him. In spite of 
difficulties and discouragements, we must hold on to the system, and endeavour by all 
available means to improve it. 

59. Prisons, 

The question of how to treat prisoners in Egypt has recently been much discussed 
by the various Government authorities concerned. I do not propose to deal with it in 
the present Report, partly because as yet (10th January) no final decisions have been 
taken,_ and partly because the matter will be fully treated in the forthcoming Report of 
the Director-General of Prisons. It is probable that arrangements will be made for 
sending habitual criminals to an Adult Reformatory, but before this can be done, some 
changes in the law will be necessary. 

About £E. 75,000 was spent, on building prisons last year. Of this amount, 
£ E. 30,000 was expended on the new Reformatory, and about £ E. 27.000 on a orison 
at the Barrage. 

, GO. The Anthropometric System. 

The system of police identification, inaugurated by Colonel Harvey a few years 
ago, continues to render excellent service, not only in the direction of bringing home 

* bee “ 6. The Legislative Council and Assembly.” 
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their antecedents to guilty persons who attempt to conceal their identity by giving false 
names, but also in that of preventing persons accused of offences being wrongfully 
treated as recidivists. Several cases, which fall within the latter of these two 
categories, occurred in the course of last year. The Procureur-Gdn6ral (Corbet Bey) 
ascribes the success of a “ great campaign instituted against the habitual thieves ” to 
the help afforded by the Anthropometrieal Bureau. 

It is satisfactory to know that the suspicion with which this system was at one time 
regarded is wearing off. Colonel Harvey reports :— 

« In no single case has there been any doubt cast upon the efficacy of the system 
by the Parquet or the Judges. On the contrary, the testimony of the experts has at 
once been adopted as conclusive.” 

61. Hashish. 

It is satisfactory to learn that during the last few years the number of admissions 
into the Cairo Lunatic Asylum of persons suffering from insanity due to the abuse of 
hashish has been steadily diminishing, but it cannot be doubted that the drug is still 
extensively used. No less than 15,345 kilog. were seized by the Coast-guard, Police, 
and Customs in the course of last year. Curiously enough, what is known as the 
“ Sinai Peninsula incident” greatly facilitated the introduction of hashish into Egypt. 
During the spring and summer of last year, the Camel Corps, which usually patrols the 
western desert, was temporarily withdrawn for service in the Sinai Peninsula. “ As 
“ soon as it was known that the frontier was practically unguarded,” Mr. Machell writes, 
“ hashish poured into Egypt.” The great fluctuations which took place in the price of 
the drug during the year are possibly due to this cause ; it varied from 65 fr. to 120 fr. 
per kilog. 

All the hashish consumed in Egypt comes from Greece. In the course ol the 
negotiations which took place last year with a view to the renewal of the Commercial 
Convention between Egypt and Greece, the Egyptian Government urged that the 
cultivation of hashish in Greece should be totally prohibited. The Greek Government 
being unwilling to accede to this proposal, it was eventually arranged that various 
measures should be adopted tending to check the export of the drug to Egypt. Of 
these, the principal were the imposition of an extra tax on the land under hashish 
cultivation, and the total prohibition of its export to Egypt. It cannot be doubted that 
the Greek Government are acting loyally up to the engagements they have taken. It is 
perhaps too early to speak confidently as to the results which will eventually be attained, 
but, so far as can as yet be judged, no effective check has been placed on the smuggling 
trade. It is, indeed, extremely difficult to check it. The long coast-line of Greece, and 
the immediate vicinity of the numerous islands of the Archipelago, offer great facilities 
for the smuggler to carry on his illicit trade with impunity. Hashish is often brought 
over to some unfrequeuted spot in one of these islands, and then shipped for Egypt in 
one of the numerous small steamers or sailing-ves>els which ply in the Mediterranean. 
It has been suggested by au extremely intelligent individual, who is thoroughly well 
acquainted with the details of the smuggling trade, that the best way to stop these 
evasions of the law would be to prohibit the free circulation of hashish in the interior 
of Greece, and only to allow of its being sent to one or two specified ports, such as the 
Piraeus and Patras, where an effective supervision could be exercised. The suggestion 
appears worthy of consideration. 

62. Hrinh. 

I dealt briefly with this important question in my last two Annual Reports.® It 
has recently attracted some attention in Parliament. I propose, therefore, on the 
present occasion, to explain the main facts of the situation at rather greater length than 
heretofore. 

Mr. Machell writes:— 

“ Although it cannot be said that drink has as yet taken serious hold in Egypt, it 
is impossible not to recognize the fact that, notwithstanding all our efforts within the 
limited sphere of our powers, and in spite of the strong disapproval ol the great 
majority of the population, a greater amount of alcohol is consumed than formerly.” 

I proceed to summarize such information on this subject as may be derived from 
the custom-house statistics. 

* “Egypt No. 1 (1905),”p. 54, anti “ Egypt No. 1 (190G),” p. G3. 
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In 1901, the weight of “ alcoholic liquors ” imported was 511,176 kilog. Iu 1905, 
the last year for which, as I write (the 3rd January), I have complete figures, it rose to 
674,276 kilog. “Alcoholic liquors” in bottles increased, during the same period, from 
85,127 to 114,849 dozens. On the other hand, in “ pure alcohol ” there was a diminution 
of from 1,392,475 to 583,026 kilog.*' Beer in casks increased from 99,677 to 121,494, 
and in bottles from 157,908 to 167,869 dozens ; wine, by weight, from 13,109,179 to 
14,478,230 kilog.; and in bottles from 33,177 to 41,359 dozens. 

Alcoholic liquors come principally from France and Algeria, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and Greece. Pure alcohol from Austria-Hungary and Russia. Beer from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Austria. Wine from Cyprus, Greece, Italy, Turkey, 
and—though in relatively small quantities—from France and Algeria. 

It is difficult to say how far the increased drink import is due to the growth of 
the European population, or how far, on the other hand, it is owing to an increase of 
drinking amongst Egyptians. The alcoholic liquors from Turkey, consisting of Araki 
(also called Zebib) and similar spirits, are unquestionably consumed mainly by the 
Egyptians and low-class Europeans. Whisky is becoming increasingly popular ; so also 
is a cheap English beer, which has recently been imported in large quantities. It is 
generally thought by those who are most competent to judge that, save amongst the 
upper classes, there has been no great increase in the Egyptian consumption of imported 
wines. 

The question of local manufacture is, however, of far greater importance than 
that of imports. It is known that there are 43 distilleries in Cairo, of which 
13 are owned by local and the remainder by foreign subjects. Alcohol in Egypt 
is distilled from molasses. Almost the whole of the trade is in the hands of one 
individual. According to returns furnished by himself, his output increased from 
1,619,178 kilog. in 1899-1900 to 4,432,031 kilog. in 1905-06. About one-half of this 
is used in for drinking, and the remainder for combustion. Small distillers all over the 
country manufacture Zebib, which is sold at about 7 piastres (Is. 5|d.) per oke of 
1 £ litres, but it is impossible even to estimate the total amount produced. 

This sums up the statistical information I am able to afford. I do not doubt that 
the general conclusion at which Mr. Machell arrives is correct. “It has become,” he 
says, “ quite common for the younger members of the upper classes to drink wine and 
spirits.! They imitate the habits of Europeans, and do not always know where to stop. 
The respectable European who drinks to excess is an exception, whereas there is a great 
tendency for the Egyptian who drinks at all to drink a great deal more than is good for 
him. It cannot be said that the fellaheen have acquired the habit to any extent, and it 
is impossible to consider drunkenness as a factor in producing crime. It is extremely 
rare to see a drunken Egyptian, even in a country town.” 

In the ten months ending on the 11th October the number of cases of drunkenness 
reported throughout Egypt during the years 1905 and 1906 were as follows:— 


In the streets ,, ., .. ,, 

In public establishments .. ,. 

1906. 

1906. 

8,836 

71 

8,810 

32 

Total .. 

8,907 

8,842 


In my Report for the year 1904 (p. 54), I said that although “Egypt had, on the 
whole, gained enormously by contact with Europe, it would be little short of a disgrace to 
western civilization if it brought in its train the destruction of the eminently Moslem 
moral .quality of sobriety. That there was a risk that this quality would be undermined 
could scarcely be doubted.” I still maintain the same opinion, both as regards the 
disgrace and as regards the risk. I have only to add that, with every year which passes 
without a thorough reform of existing laws, the risk is increased. 

I proceed tq explain the nature of the powers now vested in the Government in 

• I notice, howeveiythat 942,495 kilog 1 . of pure alcohol wero imported during the first eleven months 
of 1906. 

t The Oirector-Cienoral of the Customs writes: “As an instance of the habits of the upper classes, 
I may mention that a short time ago I received a letter from a French wine importer, who, in order to 
impress nio with tho bonaftdes of his invoices, mentioned the names of four of his clients—nil Moslem Pashas 
and all hut one Government officials." 
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order to enable them to cope with this evil. It will be seen that they are lamentably 
inadequate. 

The retail sale of alcoholic or fermented liquors in Egypt is subject to regulation 
in “ public establishments,” such as cafes, restaurants, wine-shops, refreshment rooms, 
bars, &c. As a general rule, such establishments cannot sell alcoholic or fermented 
liquors until the proprietor has obtained a licence. This licence is given gratis. The 
Government is debarred from exacting any payment for its delivery—although, I may 
remark incidentally, I know of no more suitable and unobjectionable form of taxation. 

A special exception has, however, at the instance of the Powers, been made for “ the 
European quarters of the towns of Cairo, Alexandria, Port Saul, Ismailia, and Suez." 
In these cases, the necessity for obtaining a licence is abrogated. Any one who wishes 
to do so can open a drinking-shop, subject to making a declaration to the police fifteen 
days beforehand. The licence, when once issued, cannot be withdrawn, save by order 
of a Law Court—in the case of Europeans, of the Mixed Tribunals. The same rule 
applies to all proprietors of drinking Bhops and similar establishments which were 
established prior to the 21st November, 1901, the date on which the law on the subject 
came into force. The Courts can only definitely withdraw the licence for certain 
specified offences, of which the principal are as follows :— 

1. The sale or attempted sale of adulterated liquors. 

2. Convictions for certain crimes and misdemeanours. In these cases the prohibition 
to the individual only lasts for five years. 

3. Allowing hashish to be smoked, if there has already been a condemnation for 
the committal of this offence. 

4. Allowing gambling, if there has been a conviction for this offence during the 
previous three years. 

Government Inspectors may, after having, in the case of Europeans, given notice to 
the Consuls, visit all public establishments. This right, however, is not enforced, for the 
reason that, under existing circumstances, it would cause much irritation and expense, 
without producing any beneficial results. In order to produce such results it would be 
necessary to exercise some control over the importation, manufacture, and general trade 
in alcoholic drinks. Regulations are required to determine the proof point of alcohol, 
to lay down what matters are to be considered dangerous to public health, to prescribe 
the method of analysis, &c. The Government would be quite prepared to go to the 
expense of establishing chemical laboratories, and of appointing expert Inspectors to 
conduct this work ; but until the obstacles to action caused by the Capitulations are 
removed, it is quite useless for them to do so. 

The wholesale trade in alcohol is at present not subject to any regulations. The 
same may be said of the retail sale of drink in shops where no liquors are drunk on the 
premises. 

Breweries and distilleries cannot be opened without a licence having been 
previously obtained. But the licence cannot be refused if the site is suitable, and if the 
licencee complies with the conditions laid down by the Departments of Public Security 
and Public Health. 

This brief summary is sufficient to show how inadequate the powers vested in the 
Government are to deal with this important subject. There is, indeed, only one hopeful 
feature m the whole situation. When, a few years ago, the matter was taken seriously 
in hand, drinking shops had not as yet been extensively established in the country 
districts. In 1891, it was laid down that no licence to set up a drinking shop should be 
issued, save under very special circumstances, in villages the population of which was 
less than 3,000. This order having been to a certain extent neglected by the local 
authorities, it was decided, in March 1905, that no licence should be issued in any 
village, whether large or small, without the sanction of the Ministry of the Interior. 
As a matter of fact, for the last two years, Mr. Machell has personally examined every 
application for a licence. An effective check is thus exercised on the multiplication of 
drinking shops. I do not doubt that this is one of the main causes why drunkenness 
is, for the time being, mainly confined to the towns. All I have heard confirms the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Machell, to the effect that the rural population are not as yet, 
to any considerable extent, tainted with this vice. 

i should add that, in spite of the very defective nature of the existing laws, the 
campaign which has been waged by Mr. Machell and his assistants during the last two 
or three years has not been altogether unproductive of results.* On the 31st December, 
1905, the total number of “ public establishments,” in which drink was sold, opened 

• See, oil this subject, the testimony of Dr. Granville quoted iu chapter 85, “ Insanitary Public Buildings." 
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throughout the country, was 4,314. On the 31st December, 1906, the total number wa^ 
3,425. A reduction of 889 establishments was thus effected in the course of the year. 
Of the 3,425 establishments open on the 31st December, 1906, 973 were in the 
“ European quarters ’’ of Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said, and Suez. There was a reduction 
of 117 in these establishments during the course of the year. I notice with satis¬ 
faction that only 55 drinking shops exist in villages with a population of under 3,000 
persons. 

As regards the nationality of the proprietors, 1,986 are foreigners, and the 
remaining 1,439 local subjects. I observe with some surprise that 191 of these 
proprietors are Moslems. 

Before leaving this subject, I wish to make a few remarks, addressed more 
particularly to those who, in England, are interested in the cause of Egyptian reform. 

A great many questions require attention in Egypt. As regards many of these, such 
as the spread of education, the employment of Egyptian rather than European agency, 
and some others, I can state with the utmost confidence that, although some of the 
details may possibly be open to criticism, the general policy which is being pursued is 
sound, and, moreover, is in thorough conformity with what, if I understand rightly, are 
the views generally held in the United Kingdom, both in and out of Parliament. That 
policy is, and always has been, distinctly liberal. All that is required is time and money 
to develop it along the lines already conceived and partially executed. But there exists 
another series of reforms, in respect to which but little progress is being made. Amongst 
these, measures dealing with public morality, notably, the suppression of vice of various 
kinds, occupy an important place. I gather from the numerous questions asked that 
much interest is evinced in matters of this description in the British Parliament. 

The reason why little progress is being made in respect to these subjects is that the 
regime of the Capitulations, as at present applied, effectually bars the way. I cannot too 
strongly impress on all interested in Egyptian reform that, until that regime is modified, 
no rapid or substantial progress in certain matters is possible. It may be asked why is 
not an appeal made to the Powers in respect to each special subject which requires 
treatment. This system has been tried, with results which are certainly not encouraging. 

I can, perhaps, best bring home to my British readers the reason why this procedure has 
failed by reminding them of the difficulty of getting even one warmly-contested Bill 
through both Houses of Parliament. They will, I think, readily understand that those 
difficulties are enormously magnified when it is not a question of submitting the some¬ 
what numerous legislative measures, which ought to be passed in Egypt, to two 
corporate bodies, but when the .consent of fifteen Powers—many of whom have to 
consult their own Legislatures—is required. 

1 know of no remedy for this state of things save that which I have indicated in this 
and in my previous Reports. A local Legislature, vested with powers to pass laws 
applicable to all Europeans resident in Egypt, should be established. When it is 
established, its first care should be to create Criminal Courts, empowered to punish the 
violation of any laws which it may pass. Then, and not till then, can the various 
subjects which require attention be treated with some hope that good results will 
ensue. 

Pending the adoption of this, which is the only radical solution of existing 
difficulties, such slight endeavours as are possible in the direction of reform will, in the 
future as in the past, continue to be made. But there should be no delusion as to the 
results which it will be possible to attain. They cannot be anything but unsatisfactory. 
I, therefore, hold strongly that the efforts of all Egyptian reformers should, for the time 
being, be mainly concentrated on this one point. Whether the matter be regarded from 
the point of view of Egyptian or of European interests, or from that of the credit of the 
British Government and of European civilization generally, it in one of paramount 
importance. All others sink into insignificance beside it. In the meanwhile, it is not 
merely unjust, but also useless, to condemn the British and Egyptian Governments, or 
their Agents, for the existence of abuses which they, equally with their critics, recognize 
and deplore, but to which they will be powerless to apply any effective remedies until 
the legislative system now prevailing in Egypt is reformed. 


63. Public Gambling. 

The opportunity was taken last spring, in connection with the negotiations with 
the Greek Government on the subject of a Commercial Convention, to introduce two 
important changes of detail in the methods heretofore adopted in dealing with the 
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64. White Slave Traffic. 
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65. Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

ahoiu 2nd 
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Secretary of the Cairo Society. I regret to say that Mr. Rumbold is about to leave 
Egypt. The manner in which he has directed the operations and administered the 
funds of the Society is deserving of the highest praise. • 

I wish to draw special attention to one point to which Mr. Rumbold alludes in 
Ids Report. It is that four-fifths of the Cairo subscriptions to the Society are given by 
Europeans, principally by English officials in the Egyptian service, who are certainly by 
no means a wealthy class. In the provinces the case is different At Fayoum £ E 115 
was subscribed to the branch Society formed in that town ; at Mansourah, £ E. 190; a 
Tantah, £ E. 133 ; at Siout, £ E. 45 ; whilst at Minieh an infirmary has been built at a 
cost of £ E. 1,200. Almost the whole of these sums was subscribed by Egyptian 
gentlemen. I am sure that it is only necessary to draw the attention of the numerous 
wealthy Egyptians who now reside in Cairo to this subject in order to induce them o 
afford some support to the Society. The only Egyptian donations received at Cairo in 
the course of the past year were irom the students of the Training College, under the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and from the cadets and non-commissioned officers ol the 
Military School at Abbassieh. The former, to their great credit, subscribed P. 1. 
and the latter P. T. 550, to the funds of the Society. I greatly hope that others, who 
are in a better position than these young men to give money to chanties, will follow the 

excellent example which they have set. . . 

The operations of the Cairo and of other Societies are certainly producing a 
marked, though gradual, effect throughout the country. It cannot be doubted that animals 
are generally much better treated than heretofore. 

66 . The Pilgrimage. 

The number of Egyptians who took part in the 1906 pilgrimage was 11,615. This 
was less than the number in 1905 (14,386), but more than the average of the past 

sixteen years (6,257'. , ,, , , , n ., . ,•v 

The new military arrangements for escorting the Mahmal (Sacred Carpet), to which 
allusion was made in my last Annual Report (p. 66), yielded very satisfactory results. 
The journey of the pilgrims was accomplished without trouble or disturbance of 

^ I may mention that the actual cost to the Government on account of such pilgrims 
as accompanied the Mahmal, slightly exceeded the amount paid by the pilgrims 

The experiment, which was made last year, to see if it were possible to induce 
pilgrims to book beforehand by definite steamers leaving Suez on certain fixed dates, 
proved a complete failure. The pilgrims evidently prefer to go to Suez when they like, 
and to get away as best they can. An attempt of another description will now be 
made to regularize this traffic. Special trains will be run f° r tbe benefit of the 
pilgrims, from both Upper and Lower Egypt. Their baggage will be carried free of 

^With a view to facilitating the task of disinfection on departure for the Hedjaz, a 
grant of £ E. 9,200 has been made to the Quarantine Board, in order to enable a 

disinfecting establishment to be erected at Suez. .... , 

An impression appears to prevail in some quarters that Egyptian pilgrims are only 
allowed to travel by the vessels belonging to the Kliedivial Steamship_ Company, lhis 
impression is entirely erroneous. Up to the year 1899, the manner m which pilgiims 
were transported to die Hedjaz gave rise to very numerous complaints, the result of 
which was that the Government laid down certain regulations with which steamship 
companies had to conform before permission was given to pilgrims to proceed by their 
ships. The Kliedivial Steamship Company is the only company which has complied 
with these regulations, which, I need hardly say, are enforced wholly m the interests of 
the pilgrims themselves. Hence, for the last few years, all the pilgrims have proceeded 
by the boats belonging to that company. But the Kliedivial Steamship Company has 
no sort of monopoly. Should other companies comply with the regulations, pilgrims 
will be at perfect liberty to proceed by their steamers. 

* 67. Trade in Arms and Ammunition. 

In view, more especially, of the prevalence of crime in this country, it is very 
necessary to exereise some control over the sale and possession of arms, lhe police 
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70. Inspection of Steam Engines. 

The number of demands for licences to work engines for industrial purposes is 
rapidly increasing. No less than 609 licences were granted last year. The total number 
of engines in the country is now 6,447, of which 3,497 are used for industrial, and 
3,950 for irrigation purposes. ... . . 

No explosions took place during the past year. Sir William Garstin writes There 
has been a marked improvement in the working of the service. The chief difficulty, 
however, against which it has to contend is the incompetence of the native drivers in 
charge of most of these engines. It is much to be hoped that, with the spread of 
technical education, some improvement may be attained in the knowledge of this class 
of men.” 

71. Lighthouses. 

The lighthouse on the Brothers Beef, in the Bed Sea, has been raised to a greater 
height, and a lantern of superior power put in the place of that which formerly existed. 
The cost has been about £ E. 6,000. Further, a sum of about £ E. 39,000 has been 
expended on the Sanganeb lighthouse, which is close to Port Soudan. This light will be 
lit very shortly. The question of constructing a new lighthouse on the African shore of 
the Gulf of Suez, about 20 miles to the south-west of the Newport Rock light, is under 
consideration. 


Vm—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


72. The Government Hospitals. 

Nearly 31,000 in-patients and 128,000 out-patients were treated in the Government 
Hospitals last year. The number both of in- and out-patients steadily increases year by 
year. 

Complaints are frequently made that the Kasr-el-Aini Hospital at Cairo is not a 
suitable building for hospital purposes. I do not doubt that these complaints are 
well founded, and that at some future time it will be necessary to build a new hospital 
in Cairo; but, in view of the very large demands for buildings in other directions, I fear 
that some time must elapse before this work can be taken in hand. 

As regards the Alexandria Hospital, Sir Horace Pinching writes:— 

“ This hospital, under the direction of Dr. Betts, is becoming more and more 
appreciated by the native population of Alexandria. There is a marked improvement 
in the general management and treatment of the patients, in comparison with former 
years.” 

One of the most satisfactory features connected with the present situation in Egypt 
is the extent to which, in many directions, private enterprise is beginning to come to the 
aid of the Government. Thus, Shawarbi Pasha has built a hospital, containing 30 
beds, at Gallioub. The Pasha has placed a yearly sum at the disposal of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health for the entire up-keep of this hospital, where all the patients will 
be treated gratuitously. By this spontaneous act of charity, Shawarbi Pasha has set an 
excellent example to the many wealthy landowners in this country. 

73. The Foundling Hospital. 

The mortality amongst the foundlings continues very high. Out of 112 who were 
admitted during the past year, 95 died. “This mortality,” Sir Horace Pinching writes, 
“ is entirely ffue to the deplorable condition in which the majority of the infants are 
found before they are brought to the hospital. These children are deserted by their 
mothers immediately after birth, and are found, as a rule, after several hours’ exposure 
to the weather.” 

74. Infectious Diseases. 

The number of small-pox cases notified in 1906 was only 1,910, as against 4,189 in 

1905. 
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79. Ophthalmia. 

I am glad to say that the campaign against Ophthalmia, which was started by 
Sir Ernest Cassel and was subsequently taken up by the Government continues 
vigorously The need for the provision of permanent Ophthalmic Hospitals m the 
urincioal towns is now fully recognized. It is impossible to carry on the work properly 
jn tenl during the hot weather, when acute inflammations of the eye are more common 
than at other periods of the year. The first permanent Ophthalmic Hospital constructed 
by the Egyptian Government will be opened at Tantah during the current year. 
Provision has been made in the Estimates for the erection of another hospital at Assiout, 
but at this town the principal inhabitants are considering the feasibility of providing a 
hospital atSr own expense. Should this intention be carried out, the Government 
grant will be devoted to building a hospital elsewhere. . 

g During the past year, about 7,000 additional patients were treated; 94,000 visits 
were paid to the hospitals by patients under treatment, and 5,800 operations were 

performed. Sir Horace Pinching writes: . . . ... , -ra t 

P “ Appreciation of the work of the hospitals is becoming widely spread in Egypt, 
not only among the poor, who avail themselves of the gratuitous treatment the hospitals 
afford, but also among the well-to-do, who realize the amount of suffering which the 

P p m ay mention that at the present time four Egyptian doctors are working at 
these hospitals. “Their interest in the work,” Sir Horace^Pmclnng wntes, then- 
energy, and their progress are gratifying, and promise well for the future development of 

the Bcheme.” 

80. Birkets (Stagnant Ponds). 

I have on former occasions frequently alluded to the great necessity of filling up 
the stagnant pools of water which lie in the immediate vicinity, and sometimes in the 
centre of so many of the towns and villages of Egypt. A commencement was ma 
last year. The Government granted £ E. 5,000. The money has been well expended. 
The work will continue during the current year, but I am sorry to say that, owing to 
the great financial pressure in other directions, it lias been necessary to reduce the 
grant to £ E. 3,40(h I trust that at some future time it may be found possible to 

increase it. 

81. Water Supply of Towns. 

On this subject Sir Horace Pinching writes 4 B 

“The water supplied by the Cairo Company from the wells at Rod-el-rarag 
continues of excellent quality'in every respect, and compares most favourably in purity 
with the supply of any town in Europe. The rust which was detached from many of 
the old pipes at first when the pressure was increased and caused considerable trouble 
to persons using the water for washing linen, &c., has now much decreased and in time 

no doubt will cease. . , . . , . , . , „ 

“A daily control as to the bacteriological purity of this water is kept at the 

laboratories attached to the Department. . . . „ . A 

“ The Jewell filter plants at Alexandria and Mansourah give entire satisfaction. A 
similar plant has just been started at Damietta, where a complete water installation has 

been erected during the year. , , ,, , 

“ The water supply for Menouf is now being undertaken, and the work should be 
complete before the end of the year; the supply for this town will be from wells. The 
contract is out for a well supply for Zagaiig, and the work will shortly be commenced 
■< Helouan will be furnished with a Jewell filter plant during 1907, and the projects 
for a water supply for Damanhour, Benha, Keneli, and Mehalla-el-Koubra and some 
other towns are being studied; the work in some of them, it is hoped, will be 
commenced during the coming year ” 

82. Rahies. 

The Government 'Anti-Rabic Institute has been working since the 1st Hay, 1906, 
with excellent results; 451 persons were treated, of whom 63 were Europeans resident 
in Egypt; 21 patients came from Palestine or Syria expressly to undergo the treatment. 
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IX.—JUSTICE. 


86 . The Mixed Tribunals. 

The very full Report by Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith which is about (25th January) to 
be aX .e from the necessity of dwelling at any length on matters 
connected with The Department of Justice. I confine my observances, therefore, to a 

&°d f i?"&eport (p. 75) that the International Commission which 

has been sitting since January 1904 had come to an agreement on • Government, 
draft Laws which were originally submitted to them by the E_ 5 pi . , 

Khedivial Decrees giving effect to the proposals of the Commission have now been issued. 

I wish to point out that none of these questions presented any serious _ 

Moreover they were discussed on their own merits, without reference to extraneous 
nolitical considerations. Nevertheless, a delay of two and three-quarter years occurred 
before the points at issue could be settled. The fact is of itself J 

wholly unsuitable the present legislative system is to meet the existing lequiremen 

the country^ ^ important points origi „ally submitted by the Egyptian Government 

to the Commission are still under discussion. These are olthcmcrh 

1 A Law validating all bargains in “ futures (“ marches it tenne ), even although 
they were intended by the parties to result merely in the payment of difi-erences 

2 A Law for the fusion of the various existing Land Registry Offices (Mixed 
Tribunals, Melikemehs, Native Courts), and for the consolidation of land regis^ 
generally. It is greatly to be hoped that this very necessary and important reform will 

not be delayed much longer. f . i 

3. A Law to remedy the grave defects in the present system of titles to real 

property, by introducing the system of registration of title on the lines of the Torrens 
Act, and of the legislation in force in Germany, Austria, Tunis, and other parts of h 

W ° rl Before leaving the subject of the Mixed Tribunals, I wish to draw special attention 
to the following passage in Sir Malcolm Mcllwraitli s Repoit. 

‘‘ The ent!re P procedure of the Mixed Tribunals is (like so many other things in 
Ecrypt) in urgent need of revision, and would doubtless long agei have received l 
political and legislative difficulties had not stood in the way. One of its principal 
defects is the facilities it affords to parties for obstruction and delay, by means of‘ t e 
institution known as ‘ ddfaut faute de conclure _ (which does not exist in the native 
procedure) by the aid of which device a party interested in delaying a solution can, 
whilst physically present, be regarded as legally absent and decline to plead or take any 
part in the proceedings until judgment-technically by default—la registered against 
him. The result is that the parties, and not the Tribunals, are masters of the situation, 
and their advocates are thoroughly alive to the fact. In short, in the opinion of some o 
the most competent among the Judges, the whole machine is no longer, under present 
conditions, adapted to its work, and requires readjustment in all its parts. > We hay, 
reached a stage at which ‘ une r4forme de la reforme should be undertaken. . 

The question to which Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith here alludes is certainly one which 

deserves serious attention. 

87. The Native Courts. 

As regards the Native Courts, I think I may confine myself to drawing attention to 
Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith’s remarks on the subject of the Markaz Tribunals. It will be 
remembered that these Courts were instituted some three years ago with a view mainly 
to simplifying and expediting the administration of justice* They were empowered to 
pass sentences of imprisonment up to one month, and to impose hues up to i L. 4. ine 
prosecution before these Courts is conducted entirely by the Police, without any inter¬ 
vention from the Parquet. . . ,, r 

It is universally recognized that the system lias worked well; it is now, therefore, 
proposed to empower these Courts to inflict imprisonment not exceeding three months, 
and to impose fines up to £ E. 10. It is also proposed to give them competence to 
deal with petty thefts of objects not exceeding P. T. 25 in value. 

• See “ Egypt No. 1 (1905),” p. 4G, and “ No. 1 (1900), p. 77. 
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88. Juvenile Offenders. 
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but also, by indirect means, such as education and the establishment of adult reforma¬ 
tories, to diminish crime and check criminal tendencies. But, simultaneouslj with all 
this, I trust that criminals will receive adequate punishment when their guilt has been 
brought home to them. I deprecate the false sentiment which expends all its sympathy 
on the criminal and reserves none for his victims. I at times observe symptoms 
which lead me to believe that this sentiment prevails to a somewhat excessive degree in 
Egypt. 

The record of misdemeanours (“ d61its ”) is far more satisfactory. than that of 
“ crimes.” The number of these oflences in 1906 was 63,853, as against 77,060 in 
1905, thus showing a decrease of no less than 13,027. Ihe main reason for this 
decrease is that in the course of last year it was decided that the prosecution of 
certain petty offences, which were not of a nature to disturb public order, should be 
left to the aggrieved parties, instead of, as heretofore, being undertaken by the State. 

I pointed out in my last Annual Report (p. 79) that the system of State prosecutions 
had been greatly abused, with the result that a great many trivial prosecutions were 

instituted. . 

Apart, however, from this cause, there has been a real diminution of an important 
character in the number of misdemeanours. The number of thefts in 1906 was 
16,579, as compared to 18,526 in 1905—a decrease of 1,947. On this subject the 
Procureur-G6nbral writes: “ Nobody can decide where the reason lies; but I venture 
the suggestion that it is possible that the Law of 1904, whereby certain habitual 
thieves were rendered liable to penal servitude, may have begun to have a practical 
effect. It is well known that these habitual thieves belong to a totally different class from 
those who commit robbery with violence. They are a professional class, some of them 
having special lines— e.g., we have the brass-basin thief, the donkey thief, the turkey 
thief, the goat thief, and even, in these advanced times, the bicycle thief. . These, and 
such as these, form the class aimed at by the Law in question, which came into force in 
April 1904. In that year, 284 cases came before the Courts; in 1905, 417 cases ; and 
in 1906, 425 cases. Many of these habitual offenders got a sentence of two years’ 
penal servitude. Good conduct during their term reduces the sentence, and I was 
informed by the prison authorities about two months ago that nine had already 
returned on a new sentence after release. It may thus be that the decrease in the 
numbers of this offence is owing to the fact that a perceptible proportion of these 
professional thieves is behind the prison walls.” 

Finally, I may remark that 69,881 cases of “ contravention ” were tried last year, 
being a reduction of 18 per cent, on the figures of 1905. It would appear, therefore, 
that more care than heretofore is exercised in instituting prosecutions in these petty 
eases. 

Whilst on the subject of the preservation of public order, 1 may allude to an 
incident which occurred whilst this Report was m course of preparation. 

Towards the end of January 1907, three Russians were arrested at Alexandria 
under grave suspicion of having conspired to blow up a Russian ship then lying in that 
port. Under the rights conferred by the Capitulations, the Russian Consular authorities 
demanded that the prisoners should be handed over to them, with a view to their being 
sent for trial to Russia. The legality of the demand did not admit of doubt. The 
obligation of the Egyptian authorities to comply with it was equally certain. 
Nevertheless, an agitation was got up in Alexandria, and subsequently extended to 
Cairo, in favour of the prisoners. Some very foolish and violent newspaper articles 
were written. An excited mob of Europeans attacked the Russian Consulate at 
Alexandria, and tore down the escutcheon. Public meetings were held in Cairo, 
stormy manifestations took place in the streets, the house of the Russian Consul-General 
had to be guarded by a strong force of police, who, both at Cairo and Alexandria, 
performed their duties with great firmness and judgment. The more representative 
organs of the local press, when once the real facts were made known, condemned the 
proceedings of the agitators. The prisoners were eventually deported in a Russian 

skip. __ ... 

The fact that those wdio were mainly responsible for exciting the agitation were 
amongst the warmest defenders of the regime of the Capitulations excited some comment 
at the time. The inconsistency of the individuals concerned was, in fact, dearly shown, but 
this, of itself, does not constitute a serious argument either for or against a modification 
of the existing regime. A more important point is, I think, that the incidents 
connected with this aflalr showed the inconveniences, and even dangers, which may 
arise from the rapid growth of the European population in Egypt. Many belong to 
what may be called the turbulent classes. They are apt to be guided by agitators who 
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X.—EDUCATION. 

91. General . 
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connection with the Education Department, and, as 1 have already mentioned,* Saad 
Zagloul Pasha, a distinguished member of the Egyptian Court of Appeal, was appointed 
Minister of Education in his place. 

Fakhry Pasha’s long connection with the Department was marked by a continuous 
advance in all educational matters. The development of the system of grants-m-aid for 
Kuttabs owes much to his intelligent interest and initiative. _ ... 

The Department of Education has suffered a serious, loss in the resignation of 
Yacoub Artin Pa^ha. who since 1884 had served almost continuously as Under-Secretary 
of State for Public Instruction. Artin Pasha’s interest in educational matters was not 
merely of the official order. It sprang from a clear and intelligent appreciation of the 
needs'of the country and a determination to leave the impress of his own personality 
on this branch of Egyptian development. He quitted the service with the satisfaction 
of seeing most of the principles for which he had contended firmly established in 
practice” and an orderly system of schools created throughout the country. Tolerant, 
kindly yet firm, he was a capable administrator, and the smooth working and progress of 
the Department during the last twenty years owes much to his capable and scholarly 

direction. 1 . 

The growing importance of educational interests was further acknowledged by 
giving Mr? Dunlop the position of Adviser to the Ministry of Education. Pew British 
officials in Egypt have been more severely criticized than Mr. Dunlop. I do not, 
however, doubt that the time will eventually come when the public in general will 
recognize, as I now recognize, that few servants of the Egyptian Government have 
rendered greater services than Mr. Dunlop to promoting the true interests and welfare 
of the Egyptian population. . 

I have on former occasions so frequently dwelt upon the general educational policy 
which is being pursued in Egypt, that I need not describe it again at length.. I will, 
therefore, only say that, in spite of the somewhat acrimonious manner in which that 
policy has at times been attacked, I have heard nothing whatever to convince me that 
in any essential particular it is otherwise than perfectly sound. 

As regards the question of allowing free education in the superior schools of the 
country, no serious attempt, so far as 1 am aware, has been made to answer the arguments 
which I set forth in my last Annual Report (pp. 82-84). That policy will, therelore, 
be continued. I may add that it meets with the entire approval of the newly-appointed 
Minister, Saad Zagloul Pasha. 

I notice that it is often stated that the sums so far spent on education are 
insufficient to meet the needs of the country. In this view of the case I entirely 
concur. The answer to it is that, as' I have frequently stated, it was only in 1904 that 
the Egyptian Government acquired the free disposal ol its revenues. Of late, the sums 
devoted to educational purposes have been increasing rapidly.| They have grown from 
£E. 197,000 in 1903 to £ E. 374,000 during the current year. I have.dwelt in. another 
portion of this Report on the absolute necessity of maintaining financial equilibrium, $ 
but I hope and believe that, without in any way departing from this important principle, 
it will be possible, in framing the Estimates for 1908, to devote further considerable 
sums to educational purposes. . 

The points which most urgently require attention are, first, the development ol 
technical education ; secondly, the adoption of means to make the profession of teacher 
more attractive; and thirdly, further provision of school buildings. I fear that, in any 
case, progress as regards the last point must necessarily be slow. The matter is not 
wholly one of money. Even if the money be provided, it will not be possible to meet 
all the very large demands for buildings for educational purposes until some considerable 
time has elapsed. 

The question of the extent to which instruction in the Government schools should 
be given in Arabic or in some foreign language has recently attracted some attention. I 
annex to this Report a Memorandum prepared by Mr. Dunlop (Inclosure No. 4) which 
deals fully with this important question. I agree generally with the conclusions at 
which Mr. Dunlop arrives. As the supply of qualified Egyptian teachers increases, I 
think that instruction may, to a somewhat greater exteut than at present, be given in 
Arabic ; but 1 am convinced that, lor the time being, any radical change oi system 
would be a retrograde measure. It would certainly be fatal to the execution of the 
policy of gradually substituting Egyptian for European agency in the government and 

* See “ S. Egyptian Nationalism.’ - 
f i'or further details see >l 0. The Egyptian Civil Service.” 

| See “ 21). The Estimates for 11)07.” 
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r , . Ti'iirther I have not the least doubt that the change 

amongst the most intelligent class of Egyptians. 

92. Higher Primary Education. 

There are 32 Higher Prmtary ScliooIs opened early 

last’year at BenhU in !906 was 7,584. as compared to 6,815 m 

great hold the Secondly Certificate and 121 the Primary 

Certificate. No less than 114 hold noof Education, 20 private 

S3 ^e— the inspection of the Depart- 

ment. Vese 20 schools afford —to:"primary State, the Government schools 
At the last examination for th 06 ’ schools or were enrolled as 

presented 1,636 candidates, while 1,736 cameho cent . of the total, were 

under “ private study. On y di( f atea failed to pass in foreign languages or 

successful. Most of the rejec proportion of rejected candidates is due to 

r?rtt^r,r^n^i&ction m u »*.«.«» <*« - 

efflCi Of the 904 pupils who 

service; fSS employment; and 100 are unemployed. 

93. Secondary Education. 

in C^ro > 'las^^ari”’Two^iiew > Se'comlari^ Sdufols are a iii e cormseTf ) constniction, < ‘nm 1 ln 

Cairo and the other at ^lexandna. mselve8 a t the examination for the Secondary 

Students have a right to prese ^ ■, , u ut ] as t year, for the first time, 

Certificate at the end of a three years cmi y continue their studies for a fourth 

facilities were given for those who ms hed t<, do so o cont of tliese facilities, 

year. It is interesting to observe that 161 ^idents t ^ jf ^ & Higher College or 

University is "to taesfaSed in Egypt, it is from such students that .1 w.U have to e 

recruhe^n hunclre q an d forty camlKlatespresentetl^ candidates, or 

the Secondary Certificate, as against 447 in avera(Je a cr e of the candidates was 

49 per cent, of the total were successful The average a e ^ ^ ^ were 

19 years and 5 months. Two hundred ^ in 19M. , . , 

Moslems, as compared to b6 P e ^ 1 27 7 \ave entered as students in the professional 

Out of the 366 successful candidates, 2/ 7 have obtained private employ- 

colleges ; 72 have entered the wit hout any active occupation. Nearly 

ment; whilst, so far as is kno , > qualifying for the legal, and 16 per cent. 

successful candidates entered the 

Khedivial Training College. 

94. Elementary Vernacular Education (Kuttabs). 

““ SRSS jrSSKS 

with a genuine desire to meet all a ^® ri, ® f c ^ 1 in the model time table appended to 

two lessons each day to three, and throughout 

. I deal later (chapter 08) with the question of establishing an University. 
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the Regulations the importance to be attached to religious instruction as an essential 
element in all Moslem schools was strongly emphasized. Half of each school day is now 
set apart for the study of the Koran and ihe precepts of Islam in Mohamedan Kuttabs. 
From a purely educational standpoint the devotion of such a large proportion of the 
limited time available for education to mere memorizing is open to some objection, but 
Moslem feeling sincerely and earnestly demanded that more time should be set apart 
for teaching the Koran, and it was obviously undesirable for the Ministry of Education 
to isolate itself from Mohamedan support on such a question. In other respects the 
Regulations were made more elastic so as to allow the Kuttabs to adapt their arrange¬ 
ments to agricultural and local exigencies and to leave play for individuality and 
experiment. As thus modified, the Regulations have been received with general 
approval by the press and the public. It seems reasonable to hope that they will now 
prove a satisfactory working arrangement, and will form a powerful stimulus to local 
enterprise and private benevolence in the extension of elementary vernacular education 
through the establishment and endowment of Kuttabs. 

It should not be presumed that under the previous Regulations religious instruction 
was in any degree neglected in Mohamedan Kuttabs. At the last annual inspection, 
although the total number of children who had reached the age of 13 years was less 
than 3,000, it was found that 4,432 pupils were able to recite from memory the whole 
of the Koran, 3,833 more than three-quarters, 4,594 more than one-half, and 7,362 more 
than one-quarter, whilst 52,893 pupils had reached various stages in the first quarter of 
the sacred text. The number of pupils who were able to recite from memory at least 
one-half of the Koran was nearly as large as the number who had reached the third 
standard of the syllabus for reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

These figures seem to prove that in the changes which have taken place in the 
Kuttabs, under the influence of the grant-in-aid scheme, religious instruction in the 
Mohamedan Kuttabs has not suffered through the introduction of secular subjects, but 
has largely shared in the general improvement. 

Reference was made in my last Annual Report to the movement for the construction 
and amelioration of Kuttabs through local initiative. In some of the provinces, the 
zeal of the inhabitants appears unfortunately to have considerably slackened. In others, 
however, it has pressed forward with renewed vigour and notable results have been 
attained. The most remarkable achievement is that of the Province of Dakahlieh, of 
which the Mudir is Mustafa Maher Pasha. The “ Society for the Amelioration of 
Kuttabs,’' which was formed in this province less than two years ago, has already 
succeeded in securing the construction of 268 Kuttabs, about half of which are 
sufficiently large to accommodate 80 to 100 pupils. Some of the Kuttabs have been 
constructed by wealthy individuals, others have been erected by subscriptions raised 
among the inhabitants of the immediate localitv. Their total cost is estimated at over 
£1.80,000. 

To have established Kuttabs without making any provision for their subsequent 
maintenance would, however, have been an achievement of doubtful utility. The 
Society realized that if its efforts were to be of enduring value, something must be done 
to secure for the Kuttabs a permanent income supplementary to the grant-in-aid offered 
by Government. An effort was therefore made to secure endowments through gifts of 
land in “ wakf ” or trust. The Society's success in this respect has been not less 
remarkable than in securing suitable school premises. No less than 309 acres of 
revenue-bearing land, some of it among the best in the province, in addition to a 
certain amount of town property in Mansura, has been obtained by private gift and has 
been legally constituted in “wakf” for the maintenance of the Kuttabs of the 
province in general or particular Kuttabs. The value of the property thus set apart 
in trust is estimated at £E. 46.000, and the annual revenue derivable therefrom at 
£E. 2,500, or a general average of about £ E. 10 per Kuttab per annum. The amount 
of the endowment is not sufficient with the grant-in-aid and school fees to maintain 
a Kuttab in a state of efficiency, but with the grant-in-aid it will form in each 
case an important mainstay. When the beneficial results of the establishment 
of the schools begin to manifest themselves, and local pride is stimulated by seeing 
what local effort has accomplished, it is probable that further assistance will be 
forthcoming. To maintain a Kuttab permanently in a state of efficiency, an income 
of £ E. 40 to £ E. 50 per year is necessary, apart from fees and Government grant-in- 
aid. Forty-three other Kuttabs are about to be built in the Dakahlieh Province, and 
57 acres of land have been promised as an endowment for them. 

Compared with Gakahlieh Province, the progress achieved in this respect in other 
parts of the country is 'disappointing. Throughout the rest of the country only some 
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330 new Kuttabs were constructed during tlm year and about 90 put into a state ol 
repair. The total amount of land secured for endowment purposes amounted to some 
32 acres, giving an estimated annual revenue of about £ E. 210. 

Towards the close of last year, a Society was formed in Cairo for the improvement 
of the Kuttabs of that city, and a sum of £ E. 1,600 has been subscribed. 

Even allowing for the fact that the impulse in these movements is not entirely 
spontaneous, but generally proceeds from the Mudir, and that the official impulse is 
perhaps sometimes stronger than would be tolerated in Western countries, the 
achievement in the Dakahlieh Province is remarkable. It shows that beneath the 
apparent indifference of the rural population to all that does not concern their own 
land and individual interests, there exists a latent readiness to contribute for the 
promotion of corporate benefits. If this is not public spirit, it is the stuff out of which 
public spirit may be forged. 

In 1905, in encouragement of the movement for the promotion of Kuttabs, 
Government consented to give free grants of land, subject to certain conditions, for the 
construction of new Kuttabs. During the past year, it was found liecessary to adopt 
the additional proviso that if the value of the land applied for exceeded £ E. 500, the 
application would be granted only if a concurrent endowment of at least £ E. 40 a-year 
for the permanent maintenance of the Kuttab was secured. During the past year, 
341 applications for grants of land were received; 279 were granted, 43 refused, and 
19 are in process of investigation; 115 of the applications were from the Dakahlieh 
Province. The total area granted by the Government for the construction of Kuttabs 
in 1906 amounted to 32 acres, as compared with 15 acres in 1905. The inhabitants of 
the Dakahlieh Province secured nearly one-half of the total. All applications genuinely 
promoted in the interests of the Kuttabs receive the most generous treatment. 

Owing largely to the construction of new Kuttabs, it has been possible for the 
Ministry of Education to take a step forward in the direction of consolidation. It was 
one of the evils of the Kuttabs, as they formerly exi.-ted, that the number of pupils in 
attendance was frequently too small either for class organization or for the support of 
an efficient teacher. Several small Kuttabs frequently existed in competition in the same 
neighbourhood, and all necessarily remained hopelessly inefficient. Wherever new 
Kuttabs have sprung up it has generally been found feasible, through local influence, to 
incorporate in them any small Kuttabs in the immediate neighbourhood. As far as was 
possible, employment has been found in the new Kuttabs for the teachers displaced. In 
view of this development, it was possible for the Ministry, in revising the Grant-in-aid 
Regulations last year, to raise the minimum limit of attendance for grant-iu-aid purposes 
from twenty to twenty-five pupils. The new regulations will not, however, be harshly 
applied, and arrangements have been made by which any Kuttab, which shows a reason¬ 
able prospect of ultimately developing to the required dimensions, will remain under 
inspection. As a result of this process of consolidation, whilst the number of Kuttabs 
under inspection shows an actual decrease, the number of pupils under instruction and 
the number of teachers have substantially increased. The figures for the nine years 
during which the grant-in-aid scheme has been in operation are as follows :— 


Year 


898 

899 

900 

901 

902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
190G 


The highest grant awarded to a Kuttab last year was £E. 33*15, and the average 
grant £ E. 55. The average grant to a Kuttab of the first class was £E. 10 - 28, and 
to a Kuttab of the second class £ E. 4*1. 

U 2 


N umber of Pupils 


Number of Teachers. 
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95. Female Education 

Fpmale education in Egypt is at present in a most interesting stage of development. 
The reluctance formerly displayed by parents to avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded by the Government, or by private enterprise, is rapidly disappearing, 
only are many parents anxious to secure education for their daughters but they * ' 
showing an interest in the character of the education provided m the schools. A few 
years ago, when once a father had persuaded himself to allow his daughter to attend a 
school, his interest in education seemed to be satisfied. Now, a considerable number o 
parents personally visit the Sanieh School, inquire into the nature of the cumculu , 
and, should this not correspond with their ideas announce that they wdl look for a 
private school which fulfils the requirements which they consider necessary The 
Government Primary Schools for girls prepare the girls for the examination for the 
Primary Certificate, and those who succeed in that examination are eligible for admission 
to the Training College for women teachers. Several parents, however, have expressed 
a wish that their daughters should be admitted and receive an education on more 
general lines. The need of trained women teachers has been, and is, so great that the 
Department of Public Instruction has directed all its energies to secure a course of study 
best calculated to efficiently ground candidates for admission to the Training Co eg . 
During 1906, the Sanieli School lost a certain number of pupils, because their parents 
desired an instruction in matters which find no place in the programme of the G.rls 
Schools Tn view of this demand, the Government will have to consider whether the 
time has not arrived to take a further step in the development of the higher education o 
girls, by the provision of a more advanced course of study. Such a course would 
probably meet the wishes of parents, who have no desire for their daughters to be 
professionally trained, but are anxious that they should have a good general education 
The number of schools attended by girls in December 1906 was 2,090, and the 
number of girl-pupils 13,705, being an increase of 14 per cent, on the attendance in 
1905 The increased attendance of girls at the Kuttabs is also very remarkable. In 
1900 1 640 girls were in attendance at 225 Kuttabs (including those under Government 
inspection). In 1906, the girls in attendance at the Government. Kuttabs alone numbered 
2,135, whilst 10,704 girls were being instructed in the private Kuttabs under Government 

inspection reform has been initiated in connection with the supply of female 

trained teachers. It is obviously desirable that the Girls Primary Schools should be 
staffed exclusively with female teachers, but hitherto it has been necessary to employ 
selected Sheikhs.'’ Last year, however, one of the Sheikhs was replaced by a trained 
female student from the Training College, and thus the first definite step has been taken 
towards staffing the Girls’ Primary Schools entirely by women teachers. 


9G. Technical Education. 

Until about five years ago, Government activity in the promotion of technical 
education, properly so called, was limited to the lechnical School at Boulac, established 
in 1839, and the Mansourah Industrial School, established in 1889. 

In 1901, an effort was made to establish Industrial Schools for children, of the 
artizan class by an appeal to local enterprise and private benevolence. 

' At the same time, the Government inaugurated Model Workshops, at Boulac in 
1903 and at Assiout last year. Each institution cost approximately £ E. 20,000 for 
construction and equipment, apart trom the value of the land, and involves for 
maintenance an annual net charge upon the Treasury of about £E.4,000. An 
Industrial School for the children of the porters in the Customs service was also 
established at Alexandria, on the initiative of Chitty Bey, the Director-General of 

Customs, e i“ coura h response to t he appeal which the Government thus made to local 
public spirit and private benevolence in the cause of industrial advancement was soon 

In 1903, Mahmoud Suleiman Pasha constructed at his own cost at Abou-Tig and 
liberally endowed an industrial school in which were taught the industries of the 
locality (weaving, carpentry, turning, smith’s work, &c.). _ The school, which has just 
been placed under Government inspection, but is otherwise entirely undei the 1 asha^s 
management, is in a floprishing condition and forms a worthy memorial of the Pasha s 
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enlightened philanthropy. The schoo, has now 92 pupil, a., of whom are receiving 

thei Tyear, “the" Orwa-el-Woska Benevolent Society opened^ 

to establish an Industrial School at Ale ^ i r1 ^ q, a re now practically complete, 
subscribed. The buildings, after some unaymdable delays,^n ^ P tQ grant 

The Government, besides ceding the si e a ... " tbe Society in the purchase of 

£E. 3,000 to complete the buddmga and is aiding the borne nd J of about 

equipment. The school will accommodate 550 pupils. 

£E 800 per annum has been secured. Industrial School for carpentry 

in 1904, the Tewfik Coptic Society establishedan «£»£*£ Mu9tria i School 

and smith’s work in the Fagga a quar er o^^ ^ tbe } atter have been subscribed on the 
is in course of erection at Boulac. reuuest f or Government aid on behalf of these 

STto bL C Se, aid will be considered when the time comes for framing the 

“ring r the 0 paat year, the towns of Fayoum 9fiS> taTb^n" 

establish Industrial Schools. At Fayoum, a^ f ’ r limited periods for 
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96 acres of land for permanent en owi • delay that has been caused will, 
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promotion of an Industrial School for thejjc^^ tbe Government are, 

The results attained m response to the pp• ^ ^ith the'new departure, 

therefore, highly encouraging. Diei-e areground ^ ^ ; owlls of the country will 

the response will become more ge . other 'to possess a well-organized 
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Government as to the lines on f tP in securin" the services of Mr. Sidney 

The Egyptian Government was fortunate in secui in D 

Wells, the Principal of the Battersea Polytec line, om on^^ ^ ^ question, embracing 
Mr. Wells, as a result of a very exhaustive J aud private workshops, as 
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In 1898, the Government accordingly assisted in the constitution of the Khedivial 
Agricultural Society, a voluntary association of paying members, mostly agriculturists, 
formed for the purpose of organizing shows, directing experimental cultivation, con¬ 
ducting scientific investigations, supplying seed and artificial manure, and otherwise 
acting in the general interests of the farming classes. It will be seen from this* and 
from my previous Reports that the Society has done most valuable and excellent work 
in stimulating interest in agricultural questions and in promoting agricultural improve¬ 
ments. 

The question of a new Government Department having been raised in view of the 
needs of technical education, it was decided to combine the interests of technical education 
and agriculture, and to create under the Ministry of Education a subsidiary Administra¬ 
tion, to be called the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, after the 
model of the Department so ably organized and controlled by Sir Horace Plunkett in 
Ireland. Mr. Sidney Wells has been appointed Director-General of the Department, and 
will take up his new duties as soon as his engagements in England permit. 

The exact relations of this Department to the Khedivial Agricultural Society cannot 
yet be determined. It is, however, desirable that it should be clearly understood that 
the new Department, far from rendering such organizations as the Khedivial Agricultural 
Society and its provincial committees unnecessary, must depend for its effectiveness upon 
the existence of such organizations representative of the agricultural interests of the 
country. The new Department has been created, not to replace self-help, but to foster 
it and co-operate with it. 

Mr. Wells will before long submit more detailed proposals with a view to the 
execution of his programme. I trust that it will be possible to provide the necessary 
funds in framing the Estimates for 1908. 


97. Training of Teachers. 

A report, which I have received from the Ministry of Public Instruction, contains 
the following passage.— 

“At all costs, the output of qualified teachers of Arabic, English, and mathematics 
must he increased. It is only by the adoption of this policy that any hope can be 
entertained of adequately equipping the Primary Schools, and eventually staffing the 
Secondary Schools, at least in part, with native teachers.” 

This matter is, indeed, one of capital importance. It is now under the consideration 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction, and 1 shall be much disappointed if it is not found 
possible to make sufficient provision in the Estimates of 1908 for a very definite advance 
in connection with this subject. 

I explained in my last Annual Report (p. 91) the system w T hich was being adopted 
to train teachers. I need here only briefly allude to the progress made during the 
course of the past year. 

The Nasrieh Training College for men teachers of Arabic and subjects taught in 
Arabic shows an increase in numbers. The studeuts in attendance at the close of 1906 
numbered 254, as against 210 in 1905, 161 in 1904, 115 in 1903, and 97 in 1902. 
“This number,” the Report to which 1 have already referred states, “is, of course, 
inadequate to tLie needs of the Ministry, but the influx of the last two years has not yet 
had time to affect the output. The question of the supply of trained men of the Sheikh 
class for posts higher than that of Fiki is believed to be solved. The solution must be 
attributed mostly, if not entirely, to the very improved pecuniary position which trained 
men of the Nasrieh College type now occupy.” 

As regards the newly-opened Khedivial Training College, a Circular was issued 
about a year ago offering better financial terms to students on completion of the 
training course. The response was satisfactory. Thirty-five candidates, all holding 
the Secondary Certificate, came forward, and are now being trained at the College. 

In the Abdul Aziz Normal School for men teachers in Kuttabs, 124 students are in 
attendairee, as compared with 116 last year. 

The Fayoum Normal School for men teachers in Kuttabs has on its roll 
72 students. 

The Galioub Normal School is training 67 students. 

As regards Training Centres, I notice that 65 student teachers attended the 
special classes for teacjiers of English subjects and mathematics in the Cairo schools, 

* See " 13. The Agricultural Society.” 
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Which are held in the Kh^ivUl ve^y 
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98. The Egyptian University. 

A Committee of leading Egyptians was rtacUhe ch'mdar issued by 

the establishment of a national Univen- y. fiiuDnothing in it in which I do 
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Minister ot Education. 

99. The School of Agriculture . 

There are at present 05 students at this School, oi whom 88 
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Two Egyptian students, who were sent to the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, are expected to obtain their diplomas very shortly. 

All the Egyptian technical staff of the Khedivial Agricultural Society has been 
recruited from this School, and in view of the recent extension given to the work of the 
Society there will be vacancies in that administration for a number of the students of the 
School during the next few years. The Wakfs Administration, the Soudan Agricultural 
Department, and several Agricultural Companies have also recently intimated to the 
Principal of the School that they aro prepared to employ the students. As steps are 
being taken to make these facts widely known, it is to be hoped that there will be a 
considerable increase next October in the number of students attending the School. 


100. The School of Engineering. 

There are now 89 pupils in attendance at this School, compared to 57 in 1905, 
35 in 1904, and 23 in 1903. Of these 89 students, 58 are Moslems. 40 students 
were admitted last September. Of these, 30 were Moslems. In 1903 and 1904, the 
proportion of Moslem students admitted was 50 per cent.; in 1905, 66 per cent., and 
in 1906, 75 per cent, were Moslems. Thus, the number of Moslem students seeking 
admission is steadily increasing. 

I wish to draw the very special attention of young Egyptians and of their parents 
to the facilities for education offered at this School. There is no probability for 
many years to come of the engineering profession being overstocked ; in fact, as I have 
already mentioned in another portion of this Report,* the Public Works Department 
cannot nearly find enough engineers to meet the necessities of their service. 


101. The School of Law. 

There are at present 358 students in attendance at this School. Of these, 263 are 
Moslems. The number of applicants for admission to the School has been steadily 

increasing for the last six years. In 1901, there were only 30. In 1906, the number 

was 167. 

Of the 40 candidates who obtained their diplomas last June, 18 have entered 
the employment of Government, and 22 have gone to the Bar, There can be 
no doubt that the legal profession is at present very popular amongst the educated 
youth of Egypt. It is a question, however, whether, before long, the profession will not 
be overstocked. The following remarks made by M. Bernardi, who acted as Vice- 

President at the examination last June, are, 1 think, worthy of attention both on 

the part of young Egyptians beginning their careers and on that of their parents, 
M. Bernardi writes: “ Je suis personnellement convaincu que le Gouvernement et le 
pays n’ont pas besoin de beaucoup de licences en droit, mais de bons licencids en droit. 
On peut bien affirmer, en transportant dans l’ordre social l’expression consacrde dans 
l’ordre dconomique, que ddsormais en %ypte l’offre de juristes ddpasse la demande 
et -le besoin; et on peut ajouter que le Gouvernement et le pays out intdiAt k 
engager les jeunes gens k entreprendre d’autres dtudes el d’autres carri&res que l’on 
ddplore de voir jusqu’k present ndgligdes.” 


102. The School of Medicine. 

During the year 1906, 20 students obtained their diplomas from this School. No 
less than & 97 students sought admission. Of these, it was found possible to 
admit 53. There can be no doubt that at present the proportion of doctors to 
the population is small, and that, as the people become more educated there will be a 
steadily increasing demand for the services of medical men. At the same time, 
Dr. Keatinge, the Director of the School, says: “ I am convinced that we should 
advance very cautiously with the number of medical men we turn out. If these young 
men find that on leaving the School they cannot get work, there will be an immediate 
drop in the number of entries to the School, and no recovery will take place until the 
Government has Buffered for some years from a dearth of young medical men. Also, in 
mv opinion, it is hardly possible to set loose on the country a more dangerous element 

* See “ 1). 'the Egyptian Civil Service.” 


i r i ” Dr Keatinge gives some very valid reasons, which I 
rjiJ££ of the pinion espied in the last sentence of 

this quotation. 

103. The Veterinary School. 

having completed a three years’ course of study. 

104. Schools for the Blind . 

On the 30th September last, the support 

first year as a public institution. " j'PP t l w ; t |, a sma ll balance in favour of 

met with a satisfactory response, and the yea 1 of her Wed estate in trust for 

the school f chantaWelady is abou to . the annu al permanent income, 

though the support tjf°the pSc will op e„i„ g of a workshop 

During the year the work,of 1thuschool‘ littd be’en connected with a 

SuSn^on tnt^uf The pupils are S 

nr The w“4eVuS U o r f a °resident pupils during the year was 27 ; m addition to 

Hht - - work. 

105. The Victoria College, Alexandria. 

The Victoria College at Alexandria now affords induction 

79 are Israelites, 79 Christians, an , t tio It will accommodate 350 boys, of 
College will be transferred is m course oi construction. 

whom from 120 to 150 will be boarders. _ , , gtone of the new College last 

Some remarks which I made on laying They seem to have been interpreted 

summer appear to have led to some mtsapprehen on. seoular 8y ,U of 

as meaning that I wished to advocate thel, on a \ J U ot in favour of 

education into Egypt. Such is very far horn bein^the a ^ ^ ^ „„ accoun t of 
purely Becular education, whethei in ,jp ,. . in3tmo tion does not form part of the 
the difference of faiths amongrt the but voluntar y classes are held, in which 
regular school course at the Victo < ^ auf ( Moslems, respectively, by 

religious instruction is given to Israelites 0 ’ ff For these lessons, class- 

teachers who do not necessarily form part of ^eBCtom sta instruction as 

rooms are lent, and the teachers m each case axe at iiDeny i g ^ 

they think proper. I believe I am correct in BtaUug haUhe ^ ^ ^ 
at the Victoria College receive religiousi instru c , 1 elsewhere, but, under the 

I do not say that the system is one which dfijervea to “ c P a pubUc want. It 

peculiar circumstances which exist m Egypt, it is one wnicu F 

appears to be working very fairly well. 

106. The Khedivial Library. 

14,000 in 1905. The number of visitors to the exmDiuou 

compared to 8,000 in 1905, . . • p eirculatina department of the 

A satisfactory sign of growing m ■ additions to the catalogue, 

Library is that numerous requests are “ toepi ilo.„uhyand literature, 
principally in the sections relating to law, medicine, phtlosopny, 
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XI.—SCIENCE AND ART. 


107. The Survey Department. 

Sir Vincent Corbett has dwelt, in his Budget note, on the importance of the work 
performed by this Department, and has explained that a special credit of about 
£ E. 51,000 was granted in 1906, and a further credit of about £ E. 70,000 in 1907, in 
order to enable it to be pushed on as rapidly as possible. Here I need only say that the 
present Department was formed in 1898. In 1899, the regular printing and publishing 
of cadastral maps on the scale' of -g-sVff was commenced. In all, 6,900,000 acres have 
been surveyed. Maps of 5,000,000 acres have been published in 22,600 sheets. About 
12,000 more sheets are necessary to include the Provinces of Sharkieh and Behera, the 
survey of which will have to be revised, as it was undertaken before the triangulation 
necessary to control the accuracy of the work was completed. 

The actual area surveyed for cadastral purposes represents only a small portion of 
the work done by this Department. Directly the maps are published, a large number of 
complaints are received. All of these are carefully investigated. During the nine 
months ending the 31st October, 1906, 32,354 of these complaints were investigated, of 
which only 5,453 were found to be justified. Of these latter, 35 per cent, were due to 
errors of measurement, and 65 per cent, to incorrect information having been given to the 
officers of the Department. 


108. The Geological Survey. 

The Geological Survey Department was mainly occupied during the past year in an 
examination of the eastern desert, and a preliminary Report on that portion of it which 
lies between latitude 26° north and latitude 22° north. 

In the course of the past year, a Report on the tertiary vertebrata of the Fayoum 
by Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.R.S., was published by the trustees of the British Museum. 
In it are described the remains of those fossil animals which have been collected during 
the past five years in the desert to the north of Birket Karun. 


109. The Observatory. 

The instrumental equipment of the Observatory has been increased by an 
electrograph, which has been recording the variations of atmospheric electricity since 
the early part of 1906, and by a normal barometer, which is now being installed. 

A set of magnetographs has been placed in the Magnet House, and the necessary 
verifications and adjustments are almost complete. As soon as these instruments are in 
order, it will be possible to take in hand a more thorough magnetic study of this part of 
Africa than has been practicable up to the present time. 


110. Egyptology. 

The repairs to the temples have progressed satisfactorily. 

At Karnak, the columns, which fell in 1899, have all been re-erected by 
Mr. Legrain. The next operation which Mr. Maspero proposes to take in hand is 
the restoration of the fallen Pylon at the west end of the great hall of columns. 

The repairs to the Temple of Edfou have been completed by Mr. Barsanti. 

Mr. Quibell has commenced excavation at Sakkara. He has discovered certain 
interesting monuments of the IXth and Xth Dynasties. 

Some interesting finds have been made by Messrs. Lefebvre and Edgar, the 
Inspectors of the Antiquities Service. The former discovered the fragments of a 
manuscript play of Menander, and the latter found at Zagazig a collection of exquisite 
silver work of the time of Rameses II. 

The painting of the interior of the Cairo Museum has been completed, and the 
rearrangement of the collection can now be pushed forward. 

Seven volumes have been added to the Museum catalogue. 

Twenty small statues were stolen from the Museum last year, of which only six have 


been recovered. Some of the guardians are now awaiting their tria, in connection with 
this theft. 

111. The Preservation of Arab Monuments . 

A sum of £ E. 13,200 was spent last year on the P^ eser ™““ 

and « *00 hy the Coptic 

Patriarchy ^i^ undertaken, tolhe^nt^of'last 

the Sultan Hassan Mosque The total ^ before this grand example 

of Ara^^rchhecture^can be considered as Somers 

I mentioned in my last Annual Kepo 1 J^be repairof the celebrated Coptic 
Clarke, it had been decided to take l d Deir-el-Ahmar. An examination of 

- 

Snf Winter S.«£a. found impossible to push the repairs any faster. 

112. The Zoological Gardens. 

The extensive gardens attached to were turned 

to ^ P08Sibly "° n 

to a few. . . , w w : t i, a v iew to attracting the poorest classes 

I mentioned in previous Reports that, wit „ , P. T. 2 (6<L) had, on the 

of the population, the entrance money, wi results have been most 

1st January, 1905, been reduced to P. L 5 W -)-^ ^ t0 177,,87 in 1905, and 
satisfactory. The nu ™ker ofvisi ° r !J 0 nev received in 1906 amounted to £E. 1,707, 
blit £E 22 32 4 2 26 inVcess of the Leipts during the last year (1904) when the higher 

^ Sough the elephants employed by M 

has in recent times been made to for . 

developed portions of the Son dan * c ® rl * lieavy to be move d by human carriers, 

present, be usefully employee o c y b vears ago, with the result that it was 

The question was discussed some tw ^ Af ? can elephants have now been for some 
decided to make an expenment ) & ha8 written an interesting report on 

while at the Gliizeh Gardens. Captain ^ ^ ducing in full, 

this subject, which considerations o^sp^a J? d intelUgent as Indian elephants of 

says that these six elephants pp «• sunerable difficulty in training them, but he 
the same size.” He does not see y P food in large quantities would have to 
points out that the process would y> traverse and that “a serious difficulty 

be laid down along the routes whic> y auch tranS p 0 rt would most be needed 

would probably be that the veiy difficulty of managing trained, or more 

abound in wild elephants amongst whomoi = e ^ ikelihood 0 f their 

probably P^bey Sotobe^fosUu tlm marshes/’. 

general conclusiims Sorted routes, 

“ Eor the future, it appears of roads for them to 

the employment oi motor-lorries, a ;ca [ method of transport than could be 

travel on, will be a more certain motors now in progress in the Bahr-el- 

provided by elephants; the expern . But in hilly country, and in 

Ghazal should give additional mfoimationo P fche g oudanj it is possible that, 

districts only visited at intervals m e so P ^ number of tra ined elephants might 

not only now, but for many decades to com , Under these circumstances, 

be most useful, both for work m exploring and for transport. find ^ own 

the marches could probably 

*• "s rei “ rk8 ’ 

° tge "Th 1 e i “uroly : kf wild elephants in Africa is apparently for many generation. 
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to come, under reasonable restrictions as to killing for ivory, inexhaustible. The idea, 
frequently expressed some years ago, that these great animals were few in number, and 
rapidly approaching extinction, has been quite dispelled by the recent opening up 
of Tropical Africa.” 


XII— CONCLUSION. 


113. Conclusion. 

I think I cannot do better than conclude my Report this year by a few words 
addressed more especially to the British officials serving in Egypt. Under present 
circumstances they have a right, perhaps more than at any previous time, that I 
should say something which may prove of use to them as a guide to their general conduct 
and attitude. 

I have heard it frequently stated of late that the Egyptians generally are ungrateful 
.for the benefits which they have unquestionably derived from the British occupation. I 
do not care to examine how far this accusation is well founded or the reverse. IVly 
personal belief is that the charge of ingratitude is, to say the least, often greatly over¬ 
stated. However this may be, I do not think that the matter is one with which the 
British officials serving the Egyptian Government need concern themselves much. That 
a passing feeling of disappointment at any apparent signs of ingratitude should be 
evoked in the minds of those who have striven so arduously and, on the whole, so 
successfully to promote the welfare of the Egyptian people, is both natural and par¬ 
donable ; but, apart from the consideration that gratitude is not generally a national 
virtue, the officials to whom I am speaking have to think mainly of their duty, and that 
duty is clear. It is to continue in the future as in the past to endeavour, to the utmost 
of their ability, to accomplish the high mission which has been intrusted to them, and 
in the success of which, not only the mass of voiceless Egyptians, but also their own 
countrymen, and, I think I may add, every civilized nation in Europe, are deeply 
interested. 

A more legitimate, and possibly more potent cause for discouragement and dis¬ 
appointment on the part of British officials is perhaps to be found in the fact that, of 
late, symptoms have not been wanting which seem to indicate that at all events certain 
sections of their own countrymen are disposed to misapprehend their motives, to 
misinterpret their acts, to underrate the very great difficulties of their positions, to 
hold them responsible for abuses which they are powerless to repress, to minimize 
the good they have done, whilst laying exaggerated stress on all that still remains 
undone, and generally to animadvert on the Egyptian Administration in a spirit, not of 
fair criticism, but of excessive acerbity. 1 do not consider that all this, even supposing it 
to be quite true, is any ground for serious discouragement. Apart from the facts that 
the Egyptian Administration is by no means exempt from faults, that fair criticism cannot 
be otherwise than beneficial, and that all who are engaged in public life must of 
necessity be exposed to a good deal of criticism which is unfair, my conviction is that 
much of the animadversion which I hear described as wilful misrepresentation is merely 
due to want of information, and can best be answered by supplying that information. I 
do not, of course, mean to say that all the critics are well-intentioned, if misinformed. 
The present regime in Egypt has many enemies. Every dismissed official, every 
disappointed place-hunter, every land speculator eager to grasp at once the profits which 
the efforts of Sir William Garstin and his coadjutors have opened out to his view, every 
bidder for a leonine concession who in former times preyed on the Egyptian Government 
or combined with that Government to prey on the Egyptian people—all these, and many 
others of similar categories are its natural foes, although their hostility is often hid under 
various plausible pretexts, the fallacy and hypocrisy of which are only discernible 
by experts. It is the duty of the British officials to conduct the administration of the 
country in such a manner as that this hostility, which I am pleased to think is well merited, 
should in no way be diminished. It may at times cause some little temporary incon¬ 
venience and annoyance, but it can produce no serious effects, for it is not really 
representative of British opinion. 

For these reasons, I repeat that there is no ground for discouragement. But there 
is one criticism of a general nature which I consider deserves very special attention. I 
often hear it stated by those who are in a position to judge—both Europeans and 
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wS^Sne'of government has become more complex, as the immber of European 

tmssx <- .i-rtf-i, /• trr" x: 

SSgsiili 

contact, how to command the one and to “Xhttone of' tlm mo e at methods of 

complaints ol winch I, from t > subjects which are brought to their 
not the time to pay proper attention to all the petty sub ects wme jf everthele „ 

reforms in which they are interested will be accomplished. j ^ ^ 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 32. 

Letters from Public Associations tenth reference to the Modification of the 

Ca-pitulations. 
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From the President of the British Chamber of Commerce at Alexandra to the 

Furl of Cromer. 

Alexandria, December 17, 1906. 

My Lord, , n the Finances, Administration, and. 

YOUR Lordships last Annual 1 ...chambers of Commerce and other similar 
Condition of Egypt contained an invitation to Chambers o 
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bodies to express their views upon the proposals therein mentioned tending to the 
abolition of the Capitulations. 

The Committee of this Chamber has accordingly discussed the subject at several 
meetings specially held for the purpose, and I have now the honour to transmit to your 
Lordship the result of its deliberations in the shape of the following Resolution: . 

“ Resolved, —1. That, in the opinion of this Committee, no abolition of the existing 
Capitulations will be acceptable to European residents in Egypt before the relations 
between the British and Egyptian Governments are clearly defined in such a manner as 
to guarantee the British supremacy in Egypt being of a permanent nature. Provided 
that these relations be so defined, the opinion of the Committee is that the abolition of 
the Capitulations will be highly beneficial and desirable. . . 

“ 2. The opinion of the Committee regarding the proposed International Legislative 
Council is that society in Egypt, speaking generally, can hardly yet be said to be 
properly fitted to act either as electors or elected tor functions of the impoi tance 
appertaining to a Legislative Council. There is not a sufficient cohesion of sections and 
interests among the communities to produce a well-fitted body of electors. Of persons 
fitted to be elected members there are but few, and they are those having the least 
leisure, and therefore the least likely to ofler themselves for election. It cannot be said 
that the leisured classes are as yet of that standing to be relied upon as trusty members 
of such a Council. „ 

“ 3. The Committee reserves its opinion as to the remaining points. 

The matter has also been discussed by the Committee which represents the Cairo 
members of this Chamber, and this Committee fully agrees with the principal Committee 
on sections 1 and 3 of the Resolution ; whilst as regards paragraph 2, concerning the 
proposed Legislative Council, the Cairo Committee, while admitting the difficulties as set 
forth therein, is of opinion that they are not insuperable, and that trustworthy member* 
could be found amongst the Notables of the various colonies. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) PL P. KINGHAM, President. 


( 2 .) 

fFrom the “ Ordre des Avocats d'Egypt e ” ( Alexandria) to the Earl of Cromer . 

Milord Alexandrie, le 21 Janvier, 1907. 

LE Conseil de l’Ordre des Avocats d’figypte s’est reuni pour dblibffier sur la 
question que votre Seigneurie lui a soumise, c’est-a-dire, s’il y a lieu ou non de 
modifier le systhme actuellement en vigueur pour ldgiferer a l’dgard des Strangers ? 

Tout en ne se croyant pas autorisd it donner tin avis de nature it engager morale- 
ment l’Ordre des Avocats sans 1’avoir au prdalable interpelld sur une question si grave, 
le Conseil estime que le systeme actuel prdsente de nombreux inconvdnients comme 
entrainant des lenteurs et des difficult^ considerables, et qu il comporte des rdformee 
essentielles, reformes qui, ndcessairement, devront £tre btudibes, rdalisees, de manifere 
it ne pas porter atteinte aux garanties qui sont assumes actuellement aux etrangers. 

Je prie votre Seigneurie, &c. 

Le Bhtonnicr, 

(Signe) SIMON U 



]y[jl or d Le Caire, le 25 Janvier, 1907. 

LA Chambre de Commerce Internationale, bien que la question ne soit pas, a 
propremerit .parler, de sa competence et que ses statuts lui interdisent de s’occuper .de 
questions politiques, a, pour repondre au d^sir exprime par votre Seigneurie, examine 
avec attention les propositions emises dans son Rapport pour Pannee 1905 et 
tendant if la suppression des Capitulations et a leur remplacement par des garanties 
nouvelles. 

C’est le resume de cet examen que nous avons rhonneur de vous soumettre. 

A leur origine, les Capitulations out ete, par-dessus tout, des l raitesde Commerce, 
car elles n’ont ete voulues et conclues que pour rendre possible et fructueux le 


commerce entre Musulmans et Chretiens ; c’est pour cela qu’elles ont stipule toute 
une serie de privileges au profit des (Strangers, privileges qui ne sont en 
que des garanties essentielles pour leurs personnes, leurs domieUes et leura biens 
4 A ce moment-lit, la partie proprement commerciale des Capitulations a\an■ u 
importance considerable, et c’dtait celle qui intbressait directement les commei§a t 

^Tl’heure actuelle eette partie commerciale des Capitulations a ,M Par 

VBgypte enfin la juridltion mixta, qui est venue eusuite k assurer au commerce les 
g ™nm"^iSqu'il t r^te 0 Tiu S a^ourd’l.ui i discuter dans les Capitulations 

uas les commercants en tant que commergants, mats simplement comme pei sonnes 
orivdes la Chambre de Commerce Internationale, organe d interets exclusivement com- 
Slrctaux nt do“c ni competence ni qualitd pour lesi apprdcier et pour prdcomser telle 

“ ^ ™ commercial qua 

"“ir'vZSS xfr t‘rr-n ast 

^a^Turreloppemarlt extraordinaire da la prospdrtte da ce pays. praspdnW 

^S^quala^se 

rJTjZS ?^ 'confide aux 

cn voyant de quelle manilre sont executes les 

-IK rta £ KiK: 

"npossibdite. n9 la s(Scm . w des peraonM8 , lWiolabiliW du domicile toutes 

garanties nouvelles purasen* ^ ^ ce ^ endant de nombreux faits 

se 'uaaseut^j'uirriulleincut sous nos yeux qui ddmontreut 1'iusutlisance de ce corps au 

POi, \tI e intde‘tu U e Ct r ITjiSXtto*, « n'est point de meilleure garantie k 
#• • ,J ' „, l„ s nue celle qu’ils trouvent dans ce fait qu'lls ne reftveut que de la 
teridbtion de llurs Consulats; juridictiou qui a flmctionud de tout temps, sans over 

ia '“vX e S^rieS vtZravee juste raZukV lenteurs de la procedure ksuivre 
vis.^'a^=rintei^A 3 ;ii ^it^ r 

reforme ou modifications des lois et a . •; i-«. t + e uro cddure et il est 

souhaiter que l’on puisse trouver mi moyen I plu g dtroit-e ’entre les 

d’ailleurs pvrmis d espdrer que, grace a une entente ue p solution 

diverses autorites etranghres interessdes, on pourra pai la suite nmvei 

satisfaisante sur ce point. Veuillez, &«•. 

Le Vice-President, 

(Signb) M. BLiETSCHNEIDER. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 32. 

Letter addressed by the Earl of Cromer to the President of the British Chamber of 

Commerce at Alexandria. 

Sir, On the Nile> February 18, 1907. 

IN acknowledging your letter of the 17th December, I have, in the first instance, 
to beg that you will convey my best thanks to the Chamber of Commerce for answering 
the invitation contained in my last Aunual Tleport to express an opinion on the proposals 
which it contained with reference to the Capitulations. The observations which the 
Chamber have been good enough to submit to me cannot fail to be of value. They will 
certainly be taken into serious consideration. 

I notice that the proposals set forth in my last Annual Report are described as 
“ tending to the abolition of the Capitulations.” I should wish to explain that this is 
hardly a correct description of those proposals. The views which I laid before the 
public last year, and which will be developed more fully in my forthcoming Report, did 
not have for their object the abolition of the Capitulations, but rather the modification 
of the existing regime in such a manner as will preserve all those portions of the 
Capitulations which are necessary to the well-being of the European community in 
Egypt, whilst, at the same time, introducing such modifications into the legislative 
system as will be suitable to the growing requirements of the country. 

The results of the deliberations of the Chamber of Commerce have been stated in 
the form of two resolutions. 

In the first of these some hesitation is expressed to support any such changes as 
those which I have proposed until such time as the relations between the British and 
Egyptian Governments are defined in such a manner as to guarantee the continuance of 
British supremacy in Egypt. I am now authorized by His Majesty’s Government to 
state that they recognize that the maintenance and development of such reforms as 
have hitherto been effected in Egypt depend upon the British occupation. This 
consideration will apply with equal strength to any changes effected in the regime of 
the Capitulations. His Majesty’s Government, therefore, wish it to be understood that 
there is no reason for allowing the prospect of any modifications in that regime to be 
prejudiced by the existence of any doubt as to the continuance of the British occupation 
of the country. 

The second resolution deals with the difficulties which have to be encountered in 
forming a Legislative Council which will command the confidence of the country. Those 
difficulties are, indeed, considerable. I trust, however, that it will be found that they 
will not be insuperable. I will not, however, deal fully with this branch of the question 
at present, as it will be treated at greater length in my Report for the past year. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 32. 


Memorandum by Mr. Rous sin on the Movements of the Currency. 

Description IN view of the attention aroused in the autumn ot 1906 by the demand for gold 
of the coin for Egypt, it may be useful to give a short description of the Egyptian currency 

currency. and the causes of its fluctuations, at the risk of repeating certain details with which the 

public are already familiar. 

The Egyptian monetary system is on a gold monometallic basis, the unit being the 
Egyptian pound, which contains 74375 grammes of fine gold; it is divided into 
100 piastres. The British sovereign, the French 20-fr. piece, and the Turkish pound also 
have legal currency in the country at the following fixed rates:— 

Piastres. 

Sovereign .. .. .. .. .. ., .. .. 97 ■ 50 

20-fr. piece .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 77’15 

Turkish pound .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 87'75 

The above-mentioned legal rates do not coincide with the mint par values of the 
several coins, which are as follows :— 

Piastres. 

Sovereign .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 98-45 

20-fr. piece’ .. .. .. .. ..78-07 

Turkish pound .. - ,. .. .. ..88-94 


All three coins are therefore undervalued at the legal tariff rate, but while the 
differentiation against the sovereign is less than 1 per cent., those against the 20-fr. piece 
and the Turkish pound amount to about 1|- per cent, and 1^ per cent, respectively. 

Were the Egyptian Mint open to free coinage of the Egyptian pound, the ordinary 
operation of Gresham’s Law would prevent the introduction of the undervalued foreign 
coins into circulation to any considerable extent. The gold coin or bullion imported 
would be taken to the Mint and coined into Egyptian money. 

Egyptian gold coins have not, however, been minted for many years, and very few 
of them remain in circulation. Their place is supplied by the legal-tender foreign gold 
coins. But as between these coins, the legal tariff rates shown above discriminate 
considerably in favour of the sovereign, the 20-fr. piece and Turkish pound both being 
undervalued with respect to it. It follows, therefore, by Gresham’s Law again, that the 
former must drive the latter out of circulation, and such is in fact the case, the currency 
of Egypt consisting almost exclusively of British sovereigns. 

It is only when the exchange value of the pound sterling in francs rises sufficiently 
far above the mint par to compensate for the difference in the legal tariffs that it becomes 
feasible to import 20-fr. pieces into Egypt at the same profit as sovereigns, and only 
then if the conditions of the Paris market permit of the obtaining of gold for export 
without a premium or other extra charge. The mint par of the pound sterling in francs 
is 25-2214 fr., but the legal tariff in Egypt gives it a conventional value in francs of 
25 - 2754 fr. It is to the latter rate, therefore, that the sterling exchange must rise in 
Paris to permit of the profitable export of French gold from that centre. It is, however, 
matter of common knowledge that, the rate of exchange in Paris on London has fallen 
very far short of this level during recent years. 

The preponderance of the British coin is further strengthened by the comparative 
ease with which sovereigns can be obtained from the London money market. But, 
notwithstanding all the circumstances that militate in its favour and against the 20-fr. 
piece, the Customs returns bear testimony to the efforts that have been made to introduce 
the latter coin into circulation, at the same time that they show with how little success 
those efforts have been rewarded. Thus the gold coin declared on importation and 
exportation at the Customs during the last eighteen years appears as follows:— 



Sovereigns. 

20-fr. Pieces. 

Other 

Gold (Joins. 

Total. 

Import 

Export .. .. 

£ E 

60,600,000 

29,600,000 

£ E. 

7,600,000 

6,300,000 

£ E. 

3,100,000 

2,600,000 

£ E. 

71,300,000 

38,500,000 

Net import 

31,000,000 

1,300,000 

500,000 

32,800,000 


These figures indicate the small proportion of 20-fr. pieces retained in the country 
out of the total imported, while, in the case of the sovereigns, more than one-half of 
the gross import has remained as a permanent addition to the stock of gold in the 
country. 

The undervaluation of the 20-fr. piece is no recent innovation, dating back, as it 
does, to the time of Mehemet Aly. It does not appear to have any practical utility. 

On the contrary, to confer legal tender on the 20-fr. piece at its mint par equivalent 
would probably help to give additional stability to the Egyptian monetary system. 

The subsidiary currency consists of silver, nickel, and bronze coins, which are The 
coined in limited quantities by the Government according to requirements. Their token subsidiary 
value is considerably above their metallic value, and they are legal tender only in small currency, 
amounts. They represent decimal subdivisions of the Egyptian pound. 

The paper currency consists of the notes of the National Bank of Egypt, which The paper 
enjoys the exclusive privilege of note-issue. Its introduction dates from 1899, but it is currency 
not until quite lately that it has attained sufficient proportions to make it a considerable 
factor in the circulation. The notes are specially secured by the deposit of gold and 
securities, at least one moiety being always represented by gold. 

The fact that cotton, which is the staple product of Egypt, is brought to market and Fluctua- 
exported during the autumn and winter months causes a periodical expansion in the til,ns 111 hie 
currency at that season. The use of credit documents can only satisfy the demand to a cuu ' > l( '-'*- 
very limited extent, for the native mind is not yet sufficiently educated to understand 
them. Consequently the extra requirements have to be met in actual coin. 

The functions of the Government in this matter are limited to the provision of 
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sufficient silver and nickel coin to meet all demands. The requirements of the country 
in gold are provided for by the local banks, which import foreign legal-tender coins, 
chiefly sovereigns (for reasons already shown) for the purpose. These supplies are 
almost exclusively drawn from one source—the London money market. Not only may 
the demand for gold for Egypt be looked upon as an inevitable feature of the autumn 
season in that market, but the nature of the forces at work puts out of the question the 
possibility of arresting it by a rise in the rate of interest. What the extent and duration 
of the demand will be, however, it is practically impossible to foretell. The bankers and 
cotton merchants themselves, who are in touch with every pulsation of the market, are 
liable to be taken unawares. The volume of the crop may be estimated, and provision 
made for financing it on the basis of ruling prices ; but the nicest calculations will be 
entirely upset by a change in the disposition of the native sellers or a marked fluctuation 
in prices. 

The following Table shows the net imports of gold coin, month by month, during 
the last five cotton seasons, up to the point of maximum expansion in the gold 
circulation:— 


Season— 


remarkable. The stock of silver and nickel coin in t’he Government Treasury in July 
last amounted to £ E. 400,000. Although the outgoings in previous winters had never 
yet attained so large a sum aB this, it was nevertheless thought prudent to supplement 
the reserve by a further £E. 250,000. New coin to this amount was accordingly struck 
at the Birmingham Mint, and arrived in Egypt in October and November. The event 
has amply justified this provision, for the outflow of coin from the Government Treasury 
during the last five months has reached the unprecedented figure of £ E. 597,000. 

The circulation of the notes of the National Bank of Egypt has expanded from 
£ E. 1,509,000 in September to £ B. 2,441,000 in February, an increase of £ E. 932,000, 
of which about half is represented by gold in the safes of the Issue Department. 

The total expansion of the currency in this most remarkable season is then as 
follows:— 


Gold .. 

Uncovered notes.. 
Silver .. 

Nickel .. 


£ E. 

8,410,000 

470,000 

567,000 

30,000 


Total . .. .. .. .. .. 9,477,000 


Month. 

1902-1903. 

1903-1904. 

1904-1905. 

1905-1906. 

1906-1907. 


£ E. 

£ E. 

£ E. 

£ E. 

£ E. 

August 

10,000 

90,000 

120,000 

, , 


September 

620.000 

1,270,000 

850,000 

720,000 

1,020.000 

October 

2,240,000 

1,970,000 

2,020,000 

2,330,000 

4,630,000 

November 

730,000 

1,600,000 

1,210,000 

370,000 

930,000 

December 

740,000 

990,000 

1,220,000 

1,460,000 

January 

510,000 

, . 

370,000 

February 

•• 

720,000 


•• 


Total ,. 

4,340,000 

7,150,000 

5,420,000 

3,420,000 

8,410,000 

Cotton crop— 





f (estimated) 
125,000,000 
7,000,000 

Value .. .. 

17,000,000 

20,400,000 

17,800,000 

19,700,000 

Quantity in cantars 

5,900,000 

6,100,000 

6,400,000 

6,000,000 


It will be observed that although, as a general rule, the higher the value of the 
cotton crop the greater is the amount of gold imported, there was a marked exception 
to that rule in the 1905-1906 season. The small quantity of gold imported, notwith¬ 
standing the high value of the 1905 crop, may have been due in a certain measure to 
the large accretions of gold coin, amounting to some 11 millions, retained in the 
country during the three preceding seasons. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that large reserves were held ready by the banks at 
the opening of the 1906 season, to provide for the financing of what was expected to be 
a large and valuable crop. The event proved this expectation to be far below the 
reality. Not only is the present crop a record one for quantity and value, but the 
attraction to the native cultivator of the high prices brought a large portion of it upon 
the local market at the opening of the season, and produced an unprecedented demand 
for gold. Four and a-half millions in gold coin were brought into the country in the 
month of October aloue, and the total import for the season’s requirements aggregates 
nearly 8J millions. Large though this sum may appear, it is not, having regard to the 
value of the crop, excessive. A glance at the above Table will show that the gold required 
to move the much smaller crop of 1903 exceeded 7 millions. In that case, however, 
owing to the continuous rise in price throughout the season, the influx of gold was spread 
over a period of six months, whereas the conditions obtaining in the present season 
concentrated the greater part of the demand on the month of October. The perturbation 
thereby caused both on the local money market and on those of Europe was considerable. 
The London market, which bore the brunt of the demand, was already short of supplies, and 
the Bank of England rate was raised to 6 per cent. A small amount was obtained from 
the Bank of France, but, notwithstanding the disparity in rates between the two centres, 
the exchange on London in Paris did not rise to the level which, as already explained, 
is necessary, under the peculiar adjustment of the legal-tender rates in Egypt, to permit 
of the export of French gold to this country in preference to sovereigns. 

The expansion in the circulation of the token and paper currencies has been no less 



While it would be unsafe to put forward any estimate of the future demand for 
gold for this country, the conjecture may be hazarded that, given another cotton crop 
of equal value, the call for extra currency will be less acute, and more easily satisfied, 
than on this occasion. The stocks of the precious metals held in Egypt are yearly 
augmenting, the use of credit instruments is making gradual, though slow, progress, and 
it is reasonable to hope that both the local and the foreign markets may be better 
prepared for the emergency. 

Of hardly less interest than the phenomena exhibited by the expansion of the 
currency are those connected with the subsequent contraction. A certain portion of 
the extra currency required during the cotton season remains in circulation or is 
hoarded; the remainder is returned, the surplus silver being paid into the Govern¬ 
ment Treasury, while the surplus gold is exported. The quantities retained in 
circulation or hoarded, out of the sums taken during the recent successful cotton 
seasons, have been very large. The following are the figures of the gold coin that has 
been added to the permanent stock of the country during the last four seasons:— 


Season— 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 


£ E 

3,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,640,000 


These sums are far larger than would be required for circulating purposes by the 
normal rate of increase of the population. The excess is to be accounted for, partly by 
the stimulus given to commercial activity by profitable cotton seasons, coupled with the 
comparatively slow progress of the credit system, and partly by the predilection of the 
native for hoarding his gains. This propensity is common not only among the poorer 
class of natives, but also among the well-to-do. Some remarkable instances have 
recently been adduced to show that the native, even when possessed of hoarded 
wealth, will borrow money at interest in order to conceal the fact. Inquiries made 
among the native goldsmiths in Cairo have elicited the information that very large 
quantities of gold coins are annually melted down and converted into ornaments. 

It may be noted that the amount of coin annually retained in the country has, for the 
moment, little connection with its balance of trade, for foreign countries are apparently 
only too willing to lend it the new capital necessary to balance its account. It is 
probable that the additional impetus given to the prosperity of Egypt by the present record 
cotton season will result in the retention of a considerable proportion of the 8|- millions 
of gold coin recently imported. It is worthy of special remark in this connection that 
in 1905-1906, when a somewhat similar upward movement took place, out of 7 millions 
of gold imported, 5 millions remained in the country. 

It will be readily gathered from the foregoing description of the monetary conditions Financial 
of Egypt that the stability of the local money market depends on that of London. But Btringem 
in this dependence lies its strength. If the gold currency consisted of Egyptian coins iu Eg'J’Pt 
only, fresh imports would be needed every autumn as at present, but the coin or bullion 
imported would need to be coined into Egyptian money before it could be used. By 
giving legal-tender value to foreign coins, the supplies necessary to supplement the 
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circulation can be obtained at a week’s notice from London. In fact, the Egyptian 
local market may be regarded as an appanage, at a week’s remove, of the London money 
market. 

A self-contained Egyptian currency would, no doubt, enforce the keeping of larger 
reserves in the country than under the present system. But apart from the economic 
loss which such a dispensation would' involve, the situation would be fraught with the 
danger, at the approach of each cotton season, that the reserves might prove 
insufficient. 

How great this danger might become is demonstrated by the fact that local 
financial crises occur notwithstanding the proximity of London and the possibility of 
obtaining relief at only a week’s notice. These crises are brought about bj 1- sudden and 
urgent demands for additional currency to move the cotton crop in the interior, 
accompanied by depletion of the available reserves in the banks. Gold coin is 
immediately ordered from London, but the week’s delay involved in the transit 
occasions severe congestion in business in Egypt. It may happen that the fresh 
supplies themselves prove to be inadequate, so that the stringency is prolonged for 
several weeks. Occasions have been known, on the other hand, when a fall in the 
price of cotton during the transit of the gold has rendered it superfluous on arrival. 

It is a characteristic feature of these local crises that credit does not suffer, but is, 
in fact, stretched by various expedients to do a small portion of the work which is 
usually effected by currency. There is a falling-off in the activity on the stock 
exchanges, but prices are hardly affected. Confidence in the banks is unshaken, 
notwithstanding the depletion of their reserves, and there are no signs of panic. In 
short, the entire situation is upheld by the knowledge that funds are on the way to 
relieve it, and, though not unfraught with anxiety, has always been finally alleviated 
without untoward incident. 

A financial stringency of this nature has supervened twice during the present 
season. It was felt with the greatest severity through the month of October, each fresh 
supply of gold proving insufficient to cope with the demand. This crisis, though 
perhaps the most acute on record, did not differ in its essential features from those that 
had been experienced in past seasons. But the attention drawn to it through its 
reaction on the London money market gave rise, in some quarters, to the mistaken 
impression that it had been brought about by over-speculation. The second period of 
tightness occurred in December, and was of much shorter duration; its principal cause 
appears to have been the steady rise in the price of cotton. It has been pointed out by 
various critics of the situation that, paradoxically enough, these crises are a direct 
result and indication of the abounding prosperity of the country, 

(Signed) L. G. ROUSSIN. 

February 12, 1907. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 32. 

Note with reference to the Linguistic Basis of Instruction in the Egyptian Government 

Schools. 

The question of the linguistic basis of instruction in the Egyptian Government 
schools having recently been the subject of much public discussion, it is desirable that 
the situation should be explained. 

Egyptian parents very generally desire their children to receive their education 
largely through the medium of a European language so as to give them such facility 

in the living use of the language as- will enable them to profit by the many advantages_ 

literary, educational, aud material—which such a knowledge of a European language 
offers in Egypt. This, it may be remarked as evidence of the parents’ wishes, ?s the 
system followed in the numerous Mission schools and in most of the Egyptian private 
schools throughout the country, all of which are entirely free from Government control 
and presumably cater for parents’ requirements. The Government’s efforts to meet the 
wishes of the parents and the obvious needs of the country in this respect in its own 
schools have, however, within recent months been subjected to much adverse criticism on 
the ground that, the use of English or French as the linguistic basis of instruction 
prejudicially affects the study of the mother-tongue and atrophies the intellect of the 
pupils. All such criticism is welcome as showing an interest in educational questions, 


but it is the duty of the Ministry of Education to insure that the pupils are not made the 
victims of mere partisan theory, and that the reasonable desires of the parents with 
regard to the education of their children and the practical needs of the country 
receive due consideration. 

In the “ kuttabs,” or village schools, under inspection for grants-in-aid, and also in 
the Government “ kuttabs,” all the instruction is given in Arabic. Any attempt to teach 
a European language disqualifies the school for grants-in-aid. 

In the Higher Primary Schools, which form the lowest stage of the Europeanized 
course, it is the view of the Ministry of Education that all the instruction should be 
given in the mother-tongue with the exception of English or French, which, from its 
commencement in the class of the first year, and in an increasing measure throughout 
the course, should be taught through the medium of the English or French language 
itself. 

The system of utilizing the foreign language as the linguistic basis of instruction in 
other subjects was first extended downwards from the Professional Colleges to the 
Secondary Schools in 1889 by the late Ali Pasha Mubarak, the Minister of Education at 
the time. In his “ Fourth Report to His Highness the Khedive on Public Instruction in 
Egypt,” Ali Pasha Mubarak justified the step in the following terms :— 

“ L’fitude des langues fitranghres, dont l’importance, hautement apprficide a notre 
6 poque, est plus grande en Cgypte que partout ailleurs, n’a pas encore donne jusqu’ici 
dans nos dcoles tous les rfisultats desirables, sans cependant qu’on doive en accuser le 
manque de zhle ou I’incapacitA des professeurs, dont la plupart sont incontestablement a 
la hauteur de leur t&che. II est Evident que le temps restreint des legons consacrfi a cet 
enseignement est insuffisant pour faire acqudrir aux 61&ves l’usage de la langue et la 
facility d’elocution dans un idiome etranger, que l’on n’obtient que par une pratique 
longue et constante. Afin d’obvier autant que possible a ce grave inconvenient, il a et6 
d6cid6que plusienrs matihres, enseignfies jusqu’a present en Arabe, le seraient desormais, 
soit en Frangais, soit en Anglais, par les professeurs de langues dtranghres eux-memes. 
De la sorte, les legons d’histoire, de gdographie, et de sciences naturelles, venant s’ajouter 
a l’enseignement philologique proprement dit,le completeront en fournissant d’excellents 
sujets d’exercices varies. Des professeurs, soit Frangais, soit Anglais d’origine, seront 
charges, autant que possible, de l’enseignement de leur langue maternelle, coniine fit ant 
seuls capables de remplir cette tftche avec un rfiel succfis.” 

Since 1897, owing to the growing difficulty of securing Egyptian teachers qualified 
to give instruction in mathematics and drawing through the medium of the mother- 
tongue, the Ministry has been compelled provisionally to transfer the instruction in these 
two subjects to the European staff. This arrangement must be regarded, however, only 
as temporary. As soon as a supply of qualified native teachers becomes available, the 
instruction in mathematics and drawing, at least in the first two years, will doubtless 
again be given in Arabic. 

In the Professional Colleges (Medicine, Law, Engineering, and Teaching), the instruc¬ 
tion is of necessity almost entirely in English or French. In the School of Law, the 
instruction lias been in the main in a European language since the establishment ol the 
school in 1868. In the other Higher Colleges, various attempts have from time to time' 
been made to establish the instruction upon an Arabic ba&is, but on each occasion 
experience has proved that the arrangement was incompatible with efficiency. The 
difficulty arises not merely from the fact that the instruction, to be of value, must be 
given by experts who are specialists within their own profession and keep themselves 
constantly abreast ol the latest scientific developments in Europe—a class oi men who 
cannot at present be recruited in Egypt—but also from the fact that it is materially 
impossible to secure a constant supply of up-to-date professional text-books in the Arabic 
language. The annual demand for such books in Egypt can be numbered by tens, if not 
by units, and it is a recognized fact, so rapid are the developments of scientific work in 
Europe, that any edition of a technical text-book of outstanding merit is out of date 
very shortly after it leaves the press. The large constituency to which such books 
appeal in Europe can alone afford sufficient scope for the up-to-date issue of technical 
works treating in adequate detail the multitude of different subjects into which each 
professional science is rapidly becoming specialized. 

It is claimed that the difficulty might lie overcome by Government providing Arabic 
translations of all important European works. A translation is, however, at best but a 
poor representation of an author’s mind. Further, the Arabic language, in its poverty 
of technical phraseology and its rigidity and complexity oi construction, is peculiarly 
unadapted for scientific studies. Even if a competent technical stafi of translators 
could be secured aud the difficulties involved in copyright overcome, the translations 
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would be prohibitively costly, and the books would in general be antiquated almost 
before issued.* 

It should be pointed out, further, that professional study necessitates not only the 
ability to absorb during the college course certain standard treatises, which at best can 
but be regarded as a starting-point or foundation, but wide supplementary reading. 
After completing his course, the professional man to keep abreast of the times must 
constantly follow the latest technical achievements as recorded in the professional 
periodicals and in the latest scientific publications. If the idea of technical text¬ 
books in Arabic is materially impossible, the prospect of seeing up-to-date professional 
periodicals of the same standard as those issued in Europe is even more visionary.. 

It seems, therefore, incontrovertible that if the training provided.for Egyptians in 
medicine, law, engineering, and in a less degree in teaching is to be efficient, the students 
on reaching the professional colleges must have such a knowledge of English or French 
that they are able to follow the instruction and to study technical works and periodicals 
with facility in one of these languages. Any lowering of the standard of attainments 
in the European language in the Secondary Schools would therefore be fatal to the 
efficiency of the Higher Colleges. 

It seems somewhat incongruous that the movement for the creation of a modern 
univershy to provide wider opportunities of higher intellectual culture should be 
accompanied by demands which, if conceded, would effectually restrict the scope not 
only for general, but for professional culture within the narrow limits of the Arabic 
language. 

The growing wealth of the country has enabled an increasing number of parents to 
send their sons to European universities and professional colleges to complete their 
education. For such a course, considerable facility in the use of English or French is 
obviously desirable. 

Further, an adequate working knowledge of English or French, as well as of Arabic, 
is becoming more and more indispensable in every branch and throughout every grade of 
the Government service. From no Department has any kind of complaint been received 
that the knowledge of Arabic possessed by the candidates for employment is inadequate ; 
from all sides, however, there is a demand for a higher standard of attainment iti 
English or French. If the higher posts in the Government service are to be occupied, 
as is desired, more largely by Egyptians, it can only be through the diffusion of a broad 
European culture in the higher ranks of the population. Whether she wills it or no, 
Egypt by force of circumstances cannot now turn back the tide of European development 
which Mohammed Ali invoked or destroy the new standards which he initiated a 
century ago. Ismail Faslia’s statement in 1379, “Mon pays n’est plus en Afrique: 
nous faisons partie de l’Europe,” was not an empty boast. Egypt at that time had 
already become committed, through its industrial and commercial development, to 
close relationships with European nationalities. Egypt’s geographical situation and 
commercial and other international connections effectively preclude the idea of its 
educational requirements being treated as though the country stood alone in Nationalist 
isolation. 

Recent developments, independently of Government action, have also tended to 
enhance the importance of a knowledge of English or French. Egypt has been further 
drawn into the arena of commercial and industrial activity. Through the creation of 
banks and Joint-Stock Companies, and the growth of commerce and industrial enterprise, 
numerous careers outside of Government employment have been opened up. If the 
pupils educated in the Government Schools are to profit by these opportunities, they 
must be fitted for the contest, or the whole of the spoil will be secured by the 
Egyptian pupils trained in the Mission Schools and by the polyglots of other 
nationalities. 

The statistics of employment clearly show that to the pupils of the Secondary 
Schools the subject of greatest importance in their school course, as influencing their 
future career, is the extent of their acquirements in the European language. Of the 
1,017 pupils who have completed their secondary course during the past six years, 
760, or 75 per cent, proceeded to professional colleges in Egypt or abroad, 208, or 
20 per cent., entered Government service, and 32, or 3 per cent., obtained private 
employment. No less than 98 per cent, thus pursued a career in which a fluent 
knowledge of English or French was of vital importance. 

The question remains, admitting that an adequate knowledge of English or French 

* It was recently necessary to discard from the Ministry Stores as waste paper a large stock of out-of- 
date medical and scientific tiauslations and works in Arabic, for which no sale at any price could be found. 
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is essential for a professional, year in the hi - her 

cannot Sf £ 

mother^onguel^n^tl^’secoiulary^ours^and in the Professional Colleges, as a medium of 

instruction in other subjects ? _ rP i n troduced into the first year of the 

The teaching of a European lang g of nume rous parents, who were unable 

Higher Primary Schools at the spec q „ f or & course of vernacular 

to understand why they should pay ^ u “ kuttabs ” During the time that the 

teaching which differed little from that “ th^ J s , dj the 

teaching of a formgn language in the classes d ™ * enter their children a 

classes of the first year became depleted, parents * The higher primary 

year later, for admission into the ca irpe vears . The minimum age for admission 
course was thus virtually being rec uce y ‘ • enter8 the school possessing 

to a Higher Primary School ts 7 years. ^ in his mother-tongue, 

already some knowledge of reading writing, ana 

a gathering of French teacher, 

at Oxford:— , ctmlv of foreign languages is to teach 

“ The first step towards a more su - indicates. We observe that, while 

them in the order and in the manner w advance, at least until the end of 

the powers of the mind usually streng , y q ecays i n almost an inverse ratio, 
middle life, the faculty of learning an oifts y of childhood, throughout life. 

A very few only retain this, as ^ . 1 ua „ e8 "jg SO on lost. It is stronger before 

But, in general, the power of acquiru o than*after 20, and so on in the successive 
10 than after 10 years of age, before 20 th'in a*ter , which is almost 

stages of life. The infant learns lub own He ^ gestures t0 help out 

mysterious to us. He wants to spea < f nPPP h is rising to the surface, and lie 

bis own inarticulateness The fountain ‘P ‘ repea |i ng the names of things 

soon breaks out into words and phras i• ^ can babble the better lie is pleased. At 

and persons which he knows, and words, and a grammar oi 

5 or 0 years of age he has a stock ofatl^at 400 oro ^ ^ But the 

his own, which is nearly perfec , an afjg of 5 Qr g years , he is transplanted into 

faculty of speech is not exhausted. If, < P language everywhere spoken, he will 

another country and hear, French .or »• °*“ , ^ ^ired the* old, and with 

acquire the new language much in the same maun ^ ^ ^.To a second 

nearly equal facility ; the power of V' 1 *?" J e chM , nay add even a third, which he 
language, if hi, surrmmdn.g, arti agam cha ^ ^ he rarely confuse* aifTerent 

learns m the same eluldish fasl to . ^ memory, one drives out the other, 

languages. If the weight becomes g j 10 l e But tlie forgotten language is 

They are learned as a whole and forgotten not at once? but in a very few days 

still latent in his mind, and may be easily . childhood once more catch 

or weeks when the sounds which he has heard so oiten 

his ear.” , . , . ... t i. p abandoned grammatical method, that 

It is on this natural method, and nc : Governme nt schools. English and 

modern languages are taught m the o) l ^ and uot as the dead languages of 
French are taught as the living la s . n nnt horitv in Europe and America is unanimous 
books. The whole weight of ^ the method for the instruction 

in support of this practice;- It is howevei, essentuUte be possible, the 

to begin early in life, and for in the main taught in 

living vehicle of thought and expi. essio> • ^ gecoudary COU rse as the medium of 
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... , i Indian Government last year, entitled 

* In the “Occasional Report” No. is strongly reconnuo.u ed 

“ Furlough Studies," this direct or natural method o f tca* ()f Knglish Literature, Poona entitled 

for application to Indian schools, in a pal** E?j ; V [ a paper by Mr. 11. Sharp Director of 1 ublio 
» Modern Methods of teaching English in Studies at the Si. Louis Exhibition. 
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present system are considered inadequate, under the system proposed they would 
necessarily be much more iuadequate. . 

The contention that the study of Arabic is sacrificed under the existing system is 
in contradiction with actual facts. Eight hours per week throughout the whole of the 
four years of the secondary course are devoted to the study of the Arabic language. 
The reports of the inspectors of Arabic studies and of the examiners at the Secondary 
Certificate examination bear frequent witness that a high degree of excellence has been 
achieved. The present Minister of Education, Saad Pasha Zagloul, who possesses every 
qualification for speaking with the highest authority on this point, is of opinion that the 
standard now attained in Arabic in the Government Primary Schools—not excepting 
the Girls’ Schools—is incomparably higher than the standard reached in the Secondary 
Schools twenty years ago, and very considerably higher than the level of attainments in 
Arabic at that time, even in the Professional Colleges or any of the State Administrations. 
Nor is the suggestion that the mental development of the pupils is in some degree 
arrested warranted by actual experience. With regard to the system of learning 
the European language by hearing it spoken and by actual conversation in it, it has 
already been pointed out that this is precisely Nature’s system of mental development. 
As regards the utilization of the language as a basis of instruction in certain other 
subjects, after the pupils have acquired sufficient competency in it for the purpose, 
there can be little doubt that, as a practical policy in relation to the actual circum¬ 
stances of the Egyptian Secondary Schools and the needs which they are required to 
meet, the practice secures a preponderance of advantage. Not only do the pupils 
thereby acquire greater facility in the comprehension and. use of the foreign language, 
but the teaching of the s ibjects gains by the use of a wide range of up-to-date text¬ 
books and by the emplojment of teachers of high academical attainments. The 
intellect of the pupils is stimulated rather than arrested, as it grows to recognize the 
vast field of knowledge to which the study of the subject in a European language offers 
them admission. The extraordinary development of secondary education during the 
last few years would, indeed, have been impossible if Arabic had been the medium of 
instruction. It has be*en found impossible to obtain even for the Primary Schools 
an efficient native staff. Of the 410 teachers on the staff' of the Primary Schools, no 
less than 114 possess no educational certificate, and 121 possess only the Primary 
Education Certificate. To secure a qualified Egyptian staff for the Secondary Schools, 
even with Arabic as a medium of instruction, was even more hopeless. The difficulty 
in the case of the Secondary Schools has been successfully tided over by nominating 
specially selected Europeans of high academical attainments and approved professional 
competence. The solution is not a permanent one, and is objectionable on political 
grounds, but until a sufficient body of Egyptians can be induced to qualify for and 
devote themselves to the teaching profession no other outlet from the impasse seemed 
possible. Nor can it be doubted that the greatly improved moral tone and the 
higher standard of attainments noticeable in the Secondary Schools owe much to the 
quiet but steady influence of the English public school and university men who form 
the backbone of the staff. Further, however unsatisfactory the arrangement may be 
on grounds of policy, it can scarcely be doubted that it is duly appreciated by both 
pupils and parents, and that, in spite of press criticism, any extensive modification 
will in reality prove unpopular. Parents realize that the actual education which their 
children receive in the Secondary Schools is the one best fitted to open out to them 
successful careers in life, and they are unconcerned whether or no it happens to be 
idealistic from the point of view of a narrow nationalism, If the entire educational 
system is to be moulded in conformity with the expressed principle that English gold 
currency, regardless of its economic value to the country, should be rejected because it 
bears a foreign image, the linguistic basis of instruction will admittedly have to undergo 
some change, but Egypt would, in the execution of the principle, have relapsed to the 
period of the Mamelukes. 

Much of the criticism concerning the Government schools proceeds largely, perhaps, 
from a misconception of their origin ami special purpose. The Government system of 
schools, as has been frequently explained, was not conceived and cannot be regarded as 
a complete expression of the ultimate national needs in the matter of education. It is 
admittedly an exotic system, providing a European course of education specially designed 
to fit Egyptians for various branches of the public service and for professional careers. 
It owes its origin to the Europeanizing zeal of Mohammed Ali Pasha, the first Viceroy, 
and dates back through various vicissitudes to 1830. The question is not whether in a 
purely national system of education a foreign language should form the medium of 
instruction, but whether m schools founded and maintained for the special purpose of 
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providing a European education villi a \iew to certain special needs the European 
education shall be an efficient reality or a mere simulacrum. Government may be 
open to criticism for limiting its energies so largely to education of a special instead 
of a national character, but to blame' it for taking the necessary measures to secure 
that the special education thus provided is efficient and of the nature required seems out 
of place. Further, it may be pointed out that to place the pupils in the Government 
schools at an educational disadvantage in comparison with those who attend the Mission 
schools and Egyptian private schools, would expose Government to the serious charge 
of deliberately restricting the opportunities of learning English and French with a 
view to driving Moliamedan children into the Christian Mission schools and the Coptic 

80 A national system of education remains yet to be developed. The country lias 
onlv recently been rescued from bankruptcy. Funds have hitherto been available 
only for the most pressing needs, and in the domain of education these needs were 
the special ones supplied by the European system of schools. The situation is 
however changing. In 1898 the Ministry of Education laid the foundation of what 
it conceived to be the national system of education by inaugurating the movement 
for the reformation and improvement of the indigenous “ kuttabs. Eventually it will 
probably be desirable to establish throughout, the country a network of “ maktabs, or 
vernacular schools of a higher grade, imparting, through the medium of the mother- 
tomnie, an elementary education superior to that in the “ kuttabs,” and as extensive as 
that supplied in the elementary schools of Europe. In view of the fact, however, that 
such a small proportion of the pupils in the “kuttabs” at present reach the upper 
standards of the “ lcuttab ” course, this development cannot be described as of immediate 
practical urgency. When the opportunity arrives, it will probably be desirable, further, 
for Government to rely for this development, as in the case of the “ kuttabs and the 
trade schools, largely upon local enterprise, operating under special grant-in-aid rules. 
Only thus will it be possible to enlist the interest of the people in the development ol 
the educational system, and to secure that the system develops in harmony with genuine 
native feeling. The question of teaching a foreign language, in the schools , of this 
character may be expected to present difficulties. In the view of the Ministry of 
Education, it is desirable that no encouragement should be offered to the teaching of a 
forei<>n language in these schools. All the instruction in the national system of schools 
shoufd be "entirely in Arabic. The cui ions feature of the situation is, however, that 
whilst there is an idealistic movement against the devotion of so much attention to 
English and French in the Government schools, all those concerned in the management 
of schools, both Government and private, forcibly recognize that, in the present state of 
educational development throughout the country, schools can secure pupils only as long 
as they supply an education which possesses a direct and immediate money value. 
Attendance in the Moliamedan “ kuttabs ” is facilitated by the rules for exemption 
from military service, in the trade schools by the prospect of wages, in the European 
system of schools (Government and private), by the market value of the knowledge of 
English or French acquired. A purely vernacular education has in Egypt at the present 
time no value in the market, and it is doubtful if any schools superior, to the “ kuttabs, 
if shut down like the “ kuttabs” to the vernacular, could attract pupils. Education, as 
education, it must be confessed, is not yet appreciated. The small number of private 
Coptic schools which apply for grauts-in-aid under the regulations for “kuttabs is 
accounted for by the fact that even in the smallest Coptic schools an attempt is made 
to teach English; the Coptic “kuttabs” lack the bait of exemption as “iikis” from 
military service, and cannot survive without the pretension of teaching English. In 
almost* every private primary school above the “ kuttab ’ grade, Moslem and Coptic 
alike an attempt is also made to teach English. When the “ Masai-el-Mashkur.a 
Society was formed in the Menufieli Province some years ago, the Ministry of Education 
used its best endeavours to induce the Society to devote its funds to the establishment of 
“kuttabs” and higher grade vernacular schools. The Society objected that unless they 
tau"lit Emdisli on "the lines of the Government Primary Schools they would not secure 
pumls, and the Society established at Shebin-el-Kom, immediately adjacent to the 
Government Primary School, a private primary school working on exactly the same lines 
as the Government school. To facilitate the recruitment of the higher grade, schools 
proposed, it will, accordingly, probably be necessary to adopt a less rigid attitude as 
regards the teaching of a European language than has been done m the case of the 
“kuttabs,” and to consult local feeling on the question. Itwill.be unexpected good 
fortune it local influence is eventually able to establish the schools without the extraneous 
attraction of a foreign language. 
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The utilization of English as a medium of instruction in the Government schools is 
not therefore an indication of a desire on the part ol those in authority to anglicize 
the Egyptian youth. The desire of parents to secure for their children an education 
in English is much more extensive than the desire of English officials to secure 
for them instruction in English. The impulse to learn English proceeds, not from 
Government, but from the people. The Government view of the matter is that there is 
need for a limited number of Egyptians to take up the study of a European language and 
to acquire considerable competence in it, but that to teach a smattering of°a foreign 
language is of little value, either educationally or in practical life. Further, Government 
is convinced that those who desire to learn a European language thoroughly, under the 
special conditions prevailing in Egypt, should receive some portion of their education 
through the medium of the foreign ianguage, without, however, neglecting the study of 
Arabic; the extent and character of the portion to be conducted on a European basis 
may be open to reasonable discussion on theoretical grounds, but as a practical measure 
the existing system in the Secondary Schools cannot be modified until a staff of qualified 
Egyptian teachers becomes available. Finally, provision should eventually be made by 
which the general population may receive a suitable education through the medium of 
their mother-tongue and in harmony with local sentiment. 

The controversy as to whether the best higher education for Oriental races is to be 
sought through the classical Oriental languages or through the products of modern 
European culture is an old one. It raged with pertinacity in the Committee of Public 
Instruction in India seventy years ago, and was decided by the Supreme Council in 
favour of modern European culture largely through the powerful advocacy of Lord 
Macaulay." In terms of the decision in 1885 of Lord William Bentinck, the Governor- 
General of India, “ the great object of the British Government ought to be the promotion 
of European literature and science among the natives of India.” 

Some illumination on the question whether it is possible to provide higher education 
by native professors through the medium of the Arabic language is furnished by the 
Al-Azhar University. . Among the proposals for the establishment of a National 
University, no suggestion seems to have been made that in Al-Azhar existed an old 
foundation, richly endowed, and of world-wide prestige, which was capable of being 
made to yield the culture desired. The inadequacy of the teaching in Al-vizhar is 
recognized, and many praiseworthy efforts have been'made, by the late Sheikh Abdou 
and others, to secure improvement. So hopeless have they, however, proved that in the 
movement for the constitution of a university Al-Azhar has been ignored as completely 
as if it were non-existent. The demand for a modern National University, regardless of 
Al-Azhar, is thus in itself a confession that in Egypt, as Lord Macaulay asserted of India, 
the attempt to impart a high degree of culture, or even professional training, through 
the medium of a language possessing no modern literature has broken down. °The same 
problem will present itself to the Committee in connection with the proposed National 
University.. If it is to offer, as its promoters fervently desire, a broad culture such as 
the universities of Europe provide for their respective nationalities, it must as in India 
inevitably base its instruction largely on a European language, and in that case it is 
obvious that the movement for the crippling of the European education in the 
Government schools is diametrically antagonistic to the twin movement for the creation 
of a modern university. 

To sum up: French or English lias formed the medium of instruction in various 
subjects in the Egyptian Government schools since 18G8. The arrangement was 
made in the interest of the pupils as affording them not only valuable practice in 
the living use of the foreign language, but also greater facilities for the acquisition of 
the branches of knowledge themselves. The arrangement is approved bv the parents 
because it qualifies their children for lucrative careers. It fits them for Government 
service, it prepares them for professional training, it opens up to them careers in private 
life. The system is inevitable. as regards the Professional Colleges. In the Secondary 
Schools it cannot be changed in the absence of qualified native teachers; in the Higher 
Primary Schools it is a negligible quantity. The arrangement is condemned on idealistic 
grounds from the point, of view of a narrow nationalism ; it is alleged in support that it 
weakens the study of the Arabic language and retards the development of the intellect 
but these criticisms are disproved by actual experience. On the other hand, the circum¬ 
stances of the country call more loudly than ever for Egyptians equipped with a sound 
European education. Government Administrations demand it, the Professional Colleges 
demand it, private employers demand it, Egyptian parents clamour for it, the immediate 

* See Lord Macaulay's Minute, dated the 2nd February, 1835, 


future of educational extension and improvement depends upon it. The proposal to 
teach French or English merely as foreign languages, in the absence of any opportunity 
of using the languages in social intercourse, would inevitably lower the standard of 
competence in these languages. It would thus render the pupils less fit to profit by the 
instruction in the Professional Colleges ; it would close upon the pupils of the Government 
Schools the avenue to many of the higher posts in Government service and commercial 
life, placing them at a distinct disadvantage in comparison witli the pupils trained in 
the Mission schools and Coptic schools. The element that would suffer most would be 
the Mohainedans. As the European language is the principal inducement to parents to 
place their children in the Government schools, in weakening this attraction Government 
would endanger the recruitment of its schools. The National University movement is 
the expression of a desire for wider culture. The experience of Al-Azhar University 
has proved that it is not possible to impart such culture in a language possessing no 
modern literature. Indian experience confirms this view. The interests of the proposed 
National University are bound up with the development of teaching in a European 
language. 

(Signed) DOUGLAS DUNLOP. 

Ministry of Education, Cairo, 

February 10, 1907. 
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The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey .-—(Received March 18.) 

(No. 32.) 

Sir, Cairo, March 3, 1907. 

I HAYE the honour to submit my Report on the affairs of the Soudan for the year 
1906. 

I—HISTORICAL 
1. The llicks Expedition. 

Before dealing with the present, I propose to allude briefly to a matter of historical 
interest. 

Although nearly twenty-four years have elapsed since General Hicks’ army was 
destroyed, I am not aware that, until quite recently, the site of the disaster has ever been 
visited by any European. Sir Reginald Wingate went over the ground in the course of 
a tour through Kordofan last winter. He writes as follows :— 

“ I visited the battle-field where the late General Hicks Pasha and his force were 
almost entirely annihilated by the Dervish hordes in 1883, despite the fact that within a 
mile of the spot where the thirst-stricken troops were overwhelmed was a large pool of 
water, of which they were apparently in complete ignorance. The localiiy is in the 
depths of a huge forest some 30 miles south of El-Obeid, and I have no hesitation in 
hazarding the opinion that, had the efforts to relieve El-Obeid been conducted by a far 
more numerous and efficient force, the result would have been the same. It is 
abundantly evident that the Government of that period neither realized the situation nor 
appreciated the enormous difficulties attendant on the movement of a large force through 
such a country; the despatch of the expedition, under the circumstances, can only be 
characterized as an act of extreme folly.” 

There can, in fact, be no doubt that the realities of the situation were very 
inadequately recognized at Cairo. I arrived in Egypt a few days after General Hicks 
had left on his ill-fated expedition. I well remember speaking to Cherif Pasha, who was 
at the time President of the Council, and urging him to abandon seme of the more 
remote portions of the Soudan—a course which had been already recommended by Lord 
Dufferin. With characteristic light-heartedness he replied: “Nous en causerons plus 
tard ; d’abord nous allons donner une bonne rad6e a ce monsieur” ( i.e ., the Maluli). The 
idea that the Egyptian troops would suffer a crushing defeat evidently never entered into 
his head. And yet abundant warning had been given. Colonel Stewart, who was at 
Khartoum early in 1883, and who was an officer of very remarkable ability, wrote, on the 
20th February, after El-Obeid bad fallen:— 

“ I am strongly of opinion that to advance now on Kordofati would be exceedingly 
injudicious, and that the alternative policy of remaining on the defensive, vigorously 
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putting down any attempted rising on this bank of the Nile, and waiting to see what will 
happen, is the true one. To advance now with our miserable troops against an enemy 
flushed with recent success, well supplied with arms, and worked up to a pitch of 
fanaticism, would be but to risk a disaster, with no corresponding advantage, now that 
Obeid has fallen. A serious disaster, or indeed a check, would also very probably 
involve the loss of the whole of the Soudan.” 

Mr. Power, the British Consular Agent at Khartoum, also wrote, on the 1st 
September:— 

“ In three days, we march on a campaign that even the most sanguine look forward 
to with the greatest gloom. We have here 9,000 infantry that fifty good men would 
rout in ten minutes, and 1,000 cavalry (Bashi-Bozouks) that have never learned even to 
ride, and these, with a few Nordenfeldt guns, are to beat the 69,000 men whom the 
Mahdi has got together.” 

I have never found on record anything to show that General Hicks himself actually 
condemned the despatch of the expedition, although he was evidently not under any 
delusion as to the worthlessness of the force at his disposal. That he did not advise 
against its despatch was probably not due to any very sanguine expectation of success, 
but rather to the reluctance of a gallant soldier to appear in any way to shrink from 
the performance of a dangerous duty. 


II—GENERAL. 


2. Introductory. 

The problems with which the Government has to deal in the Soudan are not only 
very different, but also, for the time being, far more simple than those which await 
solution in Egypt. This latter country lias advanced half-way—perhaps many would 
think more than half-way—on the road towards western civilization. It has certainly 
passed beyond the stage in which the undivided attention of the reformer may be 
devoted to financial and administrative questions. It has entered on a phase where, 
unless I am much mistaken, it will year by year become more apparent to all but very 
superficial observers that the further adaptation and effective assimilation of western 
ideas is far more a social than a political or administrative question. The really vital 
issues which the future has reserved for Egypt are not how exotic political institutions 
can be forced to take root in a soil which is uncongenial to their growth, but how the 
relations of the sexes can be brought into conformity with modern ideas, how the moral 
code on which the laws of all civilized countries are based can be made to penetrate 
into the daily life and manners and customs of the people, and how, without shattering 
all that is worthy and noble in the Moslem religion, the quasi-religious institutions of 
the country can be reformed to such an extent as no longer to constitute an insuperable 
barrier to progress. The Government is sometimes accused of moving too slowly in Egypt. 
Does any one who has reflected on the problems which I have briefly indicated above, 
and who really understands the facts connected with them, consider it possible that they 
can be solved with rapidity ? If so, he must be imbued with an optimism which I am 
unable to share. Nevertheless, until they are solved, the aspirations of the irresponsible 
advocate of reforms must always be tinged with a shade of unreality, whilst some 
disappointment must inevitably await the well-intentioned efforts of the responsible man 
of action. 

The case of the Soudan is, for the present, wholly different. Even the most 
advanced portion of that country can scarcely yet be said to have emerged from a state 
of barbarism. For at least a generation to come, no complex question of how western 
methods may best be adapted to eastern minds will probably arise. Political issues are 
few in number and relatively simple in character. The most important, probably, is 
how slavery may be completely abolished without causing serious disorder. The rise 
and fall of some religious impostor may cause some temporary trouble, but the methods 
for dealing with cases of this sort command the assent alike of westerns and of educated 
orientals. Any danger from religious fanaticism may be mitigated, and perhaps altogether 
averted, by imposing some reasonable and salutary check on the freedom of action of 
missionary bodies. Whatever may be the case in Egypt, there can be no question that 
what the Soudanese now most of all require is, not national government, but good 
government. Hence, Sir Reginald Wingate and his very capable stall' are able to devote 
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their entire attention to overcoming the physical difficulties with which they have to 
deal, and to the introduction of administrative, judicial, and financial measures suitable 
to the requirements of the primitive society whose interests are intrusted to their care. 
I shall endeavour in this Report to record the manner in which they executed their trust 
during the year 1906. 


3. General Condition of the Country. 

The Egyptian Soudan covers an area of 950,000 square miles—that is to say, it iB 
more than twice as big as France and Germany together. Of this vast extent of country, 
only about 1,576 square miles are cultivated. The remainder consists of desert, swamp, 
and primaeval forest. The area under cultivation increased from 704,872 acres in 19t)5 
to 1,00S,642 acres in 1906—a difference of 303,770 acres. This rate of increase is 
probably abnormal. It was due to the fact that in most parts of the Soudan heavy rains 
fell during the past year, with the result that the increase of cultivation on lands, which 
depend for their water on rain, was over 260,000 acres. It is, however, satisfactory to 
note that there was also an increase of over 9,000 acres in the area of land artificially 
irrigated. The number of pumps increased from 18 to 23, the sakias from 9,744 to 
10,303, and the shadoofs from 2,369 to 2,623. 

The population is probably increasing, but as no Census has been made it is 
impossible to give accurate figures. So far as can be ascertained, the total population is 
still slightly under 2,000,000. The figures showing the number of Europeans resident 
in the Soudan are probably correct. I stated in my Report for 1905 (p. 125) that there 
were then 2,787 Europeans and 8,209 Abyssinians, Egyptians, and Indians resident in 
the Soudan. The figures, according to the last Returns, are 3,104 Europeans and 9,815 
Abyssinians, Egyptians, and Indians, making a total of 12,919. 

All the accounts received from the local officials go to show that the demand for 
unskilled labour is far in excess of the supply, and that the rate of wages, especially at 
Port Soudan, has risen considerably. “The supply of skilled labour,” Sir Reginald 
Wingate writes, “is even a greater difficulty.” T shall show, when I come to deal with 
education, that the Instructional Workshops at Khartoum are beginning to turn out a 
certain number of young men who have received a technical training. But, Sir Reginald 
Wiimate says, “ this and similar institutions are as yet far too young to be in a position 
to meet in any adequate manner the continually increasing requirements ol a growing 
country.” 

I have drawn attention to the extent of territory covered by the Soudan because the 
main fact to be borne in mind in dealing with everything connected with the government and 
administration of the country is its vast size. “The principal towns,” Sir Reginald 
Wiimate writes, “ are often separated by huge tracts of country, in which neither roads 
nor wells yet exist.” Hence, he very rightly draws the conclusion that “ the develop¬ 
ment of commercial communications in any direction away from the Nile waterway must 
be a matter of both time and expense.” What, in fact, the Soudan mainly wants is an 
improvement in its communications. When these have once been established on a better 
footing, irrigation works must follow. For the present, it would be premature to under¬ 
take any such works on a large scale. Apart from the fact that the population is. in 
most places barely sufficient to make full use of them, the difficulties of construction 
without the aid of railways would in most cases be insuperable. A good deal has 
been already done towards establishing railway communication. The line from [vereitna 
to Abou 1 lamed lias placed the Province of Dongola in direct communication with the 
sea, whilst the much more important line connecting Port Soudan and the Nile valley has 
bridged over the space which formerly separated the Soudan from the outer world, and 
has thus cleared the way for further improvements. Up to the present time this railway 
has not produced nearly the ellects which maybe expected of it. “There has not," 
Sir Reginald Wingate writes, “ been sullicient time yet for cultivators to ascertain the 
proiits^they will be able to realize for the produce of their laud if exported to the 
Arabian coast and to European and other markets through the new outlet for Soudan 
trade.” 

The next step is to open out the territory known as the Ghezireh—that is to say, 
the country lying between the Blue and White Niles. With this object in view, an 
advance of £ E. 250,000 has been made to the Soudan Government for the construction 
of the bridge over the Blue Nile irom ilalfaya to Khartoum. \\ hen this preliminary and 
indispensable work has been finished, a line of railway will be constructed up the middle of 
the Ghezireh, with branches both to the Blue and to the \\ bite Niles. 









4. Internal Disturbances. 


No fresh religious impostor arose in the course of the past year to disturb the 
peace of the Soudan, but the affairs of Southern Kordofan again caused a good deal 
of trouble. The facts are briefly as follows: On the 25th May, the Arabs in the 
neighbourhood of Talodi treacherously massacred the Mamour, one officer, and 
38 men of the 12th Soudanese Battalion at a native festival. They then attacked 
the cantonment of the remainder of the company. The attack was repulsed, but was 
renewed on the following day, when it was again repulsed. The garrison was partially 
relieved on the 30th by some friendly Nuba chiefs, who in some cases marched 
70 or 80 miles to its assistance. When news of this attack reached El-Obeid, Major 
O’Connell, the Commandant of the Governorate of Kordofan, started with a column to 
the relief of the Talodi post. The hostile Arabs were driven back, the chief instigators 
of the massacre were captured and punished, and the remainder pardoned and settled 
on fresh lands. 

I invite special attention to the causes which led to this outbreak. They are 
thus described by Sir Reginald Wingate :— 

“ 1. Dissatisfaction on the part of the Arabs at a stop being put to the practice 
they had carried out for years of raiding the Nubas for slaves. 

“2. The imprisonment towards the end of 1905 of three of the head chiefs of 
the Talodi Arabs on conviction of being implicated in some murder and kidnapping cases. 

“ 3. The handing back by order of Government to the Nubas in the early part of 
May of 120 of their women and children, whom it was clearly proved had been seized 
and enslaved by the Arabs.” 

Great credit is due to Major O’Connell for the manner in which he suppressed this 
disturbance. Had he not acted promptly, it is highly probable that much more serious 
trouble would have arisen in Kordofan. 

5. Frontier Affairs. 

(a.) Soudan-Erythrcean Frontin'. 

The relations between the local Italian and Soudanese authorities are, in all respects, 
most satisfactory. 

The utilization ol the waters of the Gash and Setit Rivers is still a subject of 
negotiation between the Italian and Soudanese Governments. The former has declared 
that, whilst leserving its rights over the waters of the Gash in its passage through 
Italian territory, it would regulate its conduct with the Soudan Government—in so far 
as the regime of the waters is concerned—in accordance with the principles of good 
neighbourship. A meeting took place at Kassala between Mr. Dupuis, Inspector- 
General of the Soudan Irrigation Department, and Commendatore Coletta. It was 
evident that the Erythraean authorities required more time to study the question, and it 
was urged that they should make the surveys necessary for the preparation of the 
detailed projects in the ensuing cool season, and also when the Gash was in flood. 
Meanwhile, until they are able to define accurately the extent to which they intend to 
utilize the waters of these perennial rivers, no works of an extended nature can be 
usefully undertaken in the Soudan. 

(b.) Soudan-Abyssinian Frontier. 

The relations between the local Soudanese and Abyssinian authorities continue to 
be very satisfactory, and the development of commercial enterprise between the two 
countries is distinctly encouraging. 

On the 15th April, an Abyssinian outlaw, named Hailo Mariam, collected a band of 
some 400 men and made an incursion into Soudan territory. lie attacked the prosperous 
village of Abou Gilud, situated 40 miles within Soudanese territory. One hundred and 
thirteen persons were killed, including one corporal and three men of the Arab Battalion 
post at Abou Gilud. One hundred and fifty women and children were carried off across 
the border, besides a large number of cattle and sheep. Dejatclimatch Gassassa, the 
Governor of the provinces of Wolkait and Simien, received orders from the Emperor 
Menelek to co-operate .with the Soudanese troops. This he did energetically. Hailo 
Mariam and about twenty followers were surprised and captuied, and the foimer was 
killed. A meeting was arranged between Gassassa and Colonel Wilkinson, Governor of 
h'assala, at Kal’ta, and a column proceeded to that locality from Kassala and Gedarif 


last May. In September the people who were carried off from Abu Gilud were returned 
to their country by the Abyssinian authorities. 

Reports from the Soudan trading station at Gainbela (in Abyssinian territory) are 
distinctly encouraging, and, in spite of early difficulties, this market seems at last to 
have entered on an era of prosperity. The value of goods exchanged amounted to 
£ E. 17,120 (from Abyssinia, £ E. 2,946, and from the Soudan, £ E. 14,174). The 
monthly average customs receipts, which are equally divided between the Soudan and 
Abyssinia, have trebled. Communications with Gore and the interior have improved, 
transport facilities are greater, and the risks of loss of merchandize have much 
diminished. Unfortunately, considerable exactions are still demanded by some of the 
local Abyssinian authorities, and this fact acts to some extent as a deterrent to trade. 

A market was opened in the spring of 190G at Dunkur, in North-West Abyssinia, 
by Mr. C. II. Walker, of the Commercial Department of the Soudan Government. In 
spite of considerable difficulties, a good idea has been obtained of the resources of the 
neighbouring country, and another trading venture has been undertaken tnis season to 
the same locality. There is reason to hope that, with the cordial co-operation of the 
local Abyssinian authorities, a remunerative trale will be developed in this direction also. 

It is the intention of the Soudan Government to appoint Mr. Armbruster, to whose 
contribution to our knowledge of the Amharic language I referred in my Report for 
1905 (p. 153), as travelling inspector along the whole Abyssinian frontier. It is 
confidently hoped that he, with the help of one or two assistants, will be able to 
accomplish much in the way of developing commercial relations, by personally visiting 
the various liases, ascertaining their requirements, and generally advising as to the means 
to be employed in order to create a feeling of confidence between the officials and 
merchants on both sides in regard to business transactions. 

(c.) Bahr-cl-Ghazal and Lado Enclave. 

I stated in my Report of last year (p. 123) that commercial communications viA, the 
Nile with the Belgian posts on that river had been suspended. They were reopened on 
the 13th April. ‘ On the 9tli May, an Agreement was signed between the British 
Government and the Government of the Congo Free State. I need not describe its 
terms, as it has been already published. The Congolese troops have been withdrawn 
from Mangi-Sueh, Ninda (also called Gindu), and Figuiers, but (13th February) they 
still remain at Ire, Ganzio (or Meridi), Madebe (or Mangi), and Waou. Negotiations 
are proceeding very satisfactorily with a view to carrying out the terms of the Agree¬ 
ment of the 9th May, and it may confidently be predicted that the Congolese troops at 
these four posts will very shortly be withdrawn. 

Survey parties from both the Congo Free State and the Soudan Government are 
about to proceed to the Enclave with a view to making a reconnaissance preliminary 
to the construction of the railway contemplated by the Agreement. 

During the period of somewhat acute political tension which ensued before the 
Agreement was signed, there was a manifest danger that the inhabitants oi the territory 
in dispute would turn the situation to their own advantage by stirring up strife between 
the Congolese and Soudanese authorities. I very fully indorse Sir Reginald Wingate s 
statement that it is very much to the credit of the officers on both sides that, by 
friendly intercommunication, they were able to avert any consequences of an unpleasant 
nature. 

(d.) French Congo. 

In my Report of last year (p. 123) I expressed a hope that direct water 
communication would shortly be opened up with the French Congo. I regret to say 
that it has not yet been found possible to realize this anticipation. The difficulties of 
dealing satisfactorily with the cataract at Raflile have not yet been overcome. Sir 
Reginald Wingate writes : “I gather from letters received from those interested in the 
development of trade vih the Nile route that when it can be effected it will be warmly 
welcomed by our neighbours, and I trust the day is not far distant when some practical 
steps may be taken towards the realization of the project.” 

(o.) Uganda, 

A small trade has sprung up between Mongalla and Gondokoro, whence merchants 
bring iron hoes, native cloth, &e., in exchange for sheep. Several of the men engaged 
in this trade are old soldiers who served under Sir Samuel Baker and Emin Pasha. 









In dealing with the work of the Telegraphs Administration, I shall describe the 
measures which are being adopted with a view to establishing direct telegraphic 
communication between Khartoum and Goiulokoro. 

(f.) Darfour. 

The relations between Sultan Ali Dinar and the Soudan Government continue to 
be very satisfactory. The Sultan’s efforts to improve trade and conciliate merchants are 
bearing good fruit. He continues to pay his tribute to the Soudan Government with 
regularity. From all accounts, it would appear that the general condition of Darfour is 
more prosperous than heretofore. 

Sir Reginald Wingate writes: “ In considering the situation in Darfour, the 
movements of tribes who are followers of the late Sheikh Senussi claim attention. 
It will be remembered that the great Sheikh Senussi died at Geru on the 30th May, 
1902, but in spite of this established fact an idea is prevalent amongst his adherents in 
the western desert that he is not dead, and early in March 1906 a public declaiation 
was made at Siwa that ‘ Sidi Mohamnied-el-Mahdi ’ had returned from his secret journey 
to Kufra. On the other hand, it is well known that the body of the late Sheikh lies in a 
tent at Zawiah-el-Taj, in the identical shrine which was made for it at Geru when he died. 
The ready appearance and disappearance of Mahdis is a well-known feature of the cult. 

The present Senussi, Alimed-el-Sherif, a nephew of the great Sheikh, is still at 
Kufra. He is reported to be on friendly terms with Moliamed Saleh, the Sultan of 
Wadai, but the advances he has made to the Sultan Ali Dinar from time to time have 
not been reciprocated. 


0. Missionary Work. 

There is nothing of very special interest to report as regards missionary work in the 
Soudan during the past year. _ , , 

A party of missionaries sent out under the auspices of the Church Missionary 
Society established a station at Mahval, near Bor, in January 1906. They appear to be 
gaining the confidence of the Dinkas. They originally established themselves on the 
river, but, after a short while, moved a short distance inland to a district which is more 
numerously populated. A skilled agriculturist and an expert in industrial matters are 
attached to the party. I am informed that the missionaries have made considerable 
progress in acquiring a knowledge of the Dinka language, and that the medical 
assistance which they are rendering to the inhabitants is producing an excellent effect. 

The Austrian mission stations in the Bahr-el-Gluizal Province continue to do much 
useful work, though I regret to learn that three of their members recently died, of 
black water fever. A school, attended by 43 boys, has been established by this Mission 
at Wau. Stations also exist in the Upper Nile Province at Lul, lowga, and Khor 
Atar. At a later period of this Report* I quote the opinion of Major Matthews as to 
the spirit in which these missionaries perform their work. Major MatLliew r s also alludes 
to the difficulties of getting the Shilluks to send their children to school. 

The American mission station at Doleib, on the Sobat, continues to flourish, and, 
Sir Reginald Wingate observes, “ is apparently much appreciated by the local Shilluks." 

In a subsequent chapterf I deal with the question of the schools established at 
Khartoum and Omdurman under missionary auspices. 


III.—ECONOMICS. 


7. Cotton. 

During the past year, only 21,788 acres of land were cultivated with cotton in the 
Soudan, as against 23,898 acres in 1905. There was, therefore, a diminution of 
2,110 acres. Mr. Bonus writes as follows :— 

“The prospects of Egyptian cotton in the Soudan appear not to.be very brilliant 
in the immediate future. In the Province of Haifa, a European cultivator finds it is 


See “ 5G. Upper Nile Province.” 


f Bee “ 43. Missionary Schools 
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not a sufficiently successful crop, while the natives will not take trouble enough with it 
and have no one to instruct them. In Dongola, it is found that, for the present at any 
rate, the growing of cereals is more remunerative, though some individual cultivators 
might apparently succeed. In the Blue Nile Province, not much result has been 
obtained, though the quality of what is grown is good. No great increase can be 
expected before some irrigation system is introduced, because the Egyptian plant can 
only be cultivated on Sakia land, which it occupies for eight months of the year, without 
producing anything in the way of forage for the Sakia cattle. The prices obtainable 
are also too low to encourage cultivation on a large scale for export, though a small 
quantity, sufficient for the local market, pays well enough. The Governor of the White 
Nile Province reports some enterprise witli Egyptian cotton, and the possibility of 
growing it in his province is shown by the results of 2 acres grown at Duem, which gave 
17| to 20 kantars each with only three' artificial waterings. In the Berber Province, 
the natives will not grow Egyptian cotton. The seed is expensive; losses from locusts 
and white ants are a deterrent; and the prices obtainable are not attractive. The low 
prices are probably due to the inferior quality of the crop, which is carelessly cultivated. 
The possibility of growing the crop is, nevertheless, shown by the fact that 8 acres on 
the Government farm produced 28 kantars of ginned cotton; but the risk is also made 
clear by the destruction by locusts of 17 acres (the whole area attempted) in the Soudan 
Experimental Plantation Syndicate’s land at Zeklab. In the Khartoum Province, an 
increase of about 400 acres is reported in the area under cotton, but freights are heavy, 
and though the local demand is increasing, it is not expected that next year will show a 
further increase in the acreage. In the meantime, Egyptian seed is in fact being 
imported. The impediments appear to be the cost of labour and freight. The latter 
might be reduced by ginning the cotton before despatch, but until the output is much 
increased, no considerable grinning factory would pay its expenses, though a small plant 
might succeed in the meantime. A start in this direction has been made at the Gordon 
College as a branch of technical instruction. In the Sennar Province, the Governor 
arranged a small Cotton Show which attracted 100 exhibits, several of which were of 
quite superior quality. The Governor has also set up a few small gins, which have 
worked successfully and must largely encourage the industry and facilitate such trade 
as at present exists. In the Kordofan, Mongalla, and Bahr-el-Ghazal Provinces, nothing 
is being done at present. In the Red Sea Province, a very good crop is expected at 
Tokar, where cotton growing is an old-established industry. It is gratifying to note 
that the National Bank of Egypt has instituted a system of making advances to the 
cultivators on hypothecation of their crop's which secures the producers against loss 
arising from dear money or artificially restricted prices. In Kassala, it is reported that 
there is an increased tendency towards the cultivation of Egyptian cotton, and the local 
supply of seed (6,417 rottolis) was exhausted. In most provinces, the native cotton 
continues to be grown to supply local requirements, and in some districts the production 
is sensibly increasing. In the White Nile Province, an increase of 1,310 acres is 
reported. In the Blue Nile Province, the acreage is twice that of last year, and at 
Gallabat the demand and prices are good. These developments appear to be due to the 
high Nile and favourable rains. 

“Up to the end of September 1906,1 am informed that 827 kantars of cotton 
were exported via Haifa, and 19,565 kantars vift Port Soudan, making a total of 
20,392 kantars.” 


8. Wheat. 

I have stated that the area under cotton decreased in 1906 compared to 1905. On 
the other hand, the area under wheat increased from 22,075 acres to 25,413 acres, an 
increase of 3,338 acres. There seems to be some reason for thinking that the future— 
or at all events the immediate future—of Soudan agriculture lies more in tlie direction 
of the cultivation of wheat and other cereals than in that of cultivating cotton. \ beg 
to refer to the remarks made by Sir William Garstin on this subject in Inclosure No. 1 
to this Report. 


0. Rubber. 

Sir Reginald Wingate says :— 

“ Experiments are being conducted in the growing ol rubber vines, Landolphia 
Owariensis, at Wau. Rubber produced from these vines and treated with citric acid has 
been submitted to brokers, whose opinions show that it is as good as any rubber on the 
market. It has not yet been definitely proved that the Para rubber tree, which produces 
[1704] 2 A 
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the best known rubber, will grow in the Soudan. As is well known, this tree is being 
planted to a huge extent in various parts of the world, and m a few years time a very 
large increase in the output of Para rubber is expected. The consequence of this would 
be to flood inferior rubber out of the market. The result of the examination of the 
above-mentioned samples tends to show that no fears need be entertained for boudan 
rubber in that event, provided the rubber is properly prepared. It still remains to be 
shown, however, what productivity may be expected from Landolphia vines, and how 
long it will take them to reach the bearing stage. Recent explorations show that the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal Province contains more rubber vines than was at one time believed. 


10. Gum. 

Dr. Beam, of the Wellcome Research Laboratories, has done much to throw light 
on the scientific aspect of the gum question. He has shown that, although all Kordofan 
gum is from the Acacia Verek, there are considerable differences in the quality of the 
gum An attempt is now to be made to ascertain whether this is due to sou, amount of 
rainfall, to the barking, or to the age of the trees. This will be done by investigations 
on the spot. These will involve considerable time, but when they are completed I hop® 
it will be possible to encourage the growth of those trees only which produce good gum. 
Sir Reginald Wingate, who recently travelled over that portion of Kordofan in which 

gum trees are principally found, says:— , 

“I was much struck by the immense extent of the gum ‘gardens, as they are 
called. There would appear to be no difficulty in largely increasing the number of trees 
and generally improving the production. Hitherto, the want of adequate staff has 
prevented the Director of Woods and Forests from detailing an official to specially 
examine gum cultivation, but I am gratified to note that a young British official of the 
Department is now on the spot, and in due time we may hope for further developments 
in the production of this very important asset of the country.” 


11. Mother-of-Pearl. 

Air. Crossland has been appointed Marine Biologist to the Government, in order to 
continue the researches to which reference was made in my Report for 1905 (p. 129). 
He has been provided with suitable sailing craft and a floating laboratory, and is now at 
work at Khor Dongola, some 100 miles to the north of Suakin. Applications have been 
received from the public to exploit this industry, but it is premature to consider any 
such proposals at present. Neither the true value of the fisheries nor the probable cost 
of working is at present known. Until these two points are cleared up, it is impossible 
to hand the fisheries over to private enterprise. 

Mr. Crossland is now endeavouring to prevent the poaching of immature oysters, 
and is at the same time conducting experiments in their breeding and artifical cultiva¬ 
tion. Decisive results cannot be expected for some time, but satisfactory progress is 
being made. 


12. Ostrich Feathers. 


The exports ol these feathers increased slightly in value last year. There is no 
doubt that much could be done to improve the industry by the infusion of a little 
intelligence into the business. The Government, amongst so many claims on its funds, is 
unable to move in the matter. 


13. Trade. 

In spite of the opening up of the Nile Red Sea Railway, the value of imports vift, 
Haifa only decreased from £ E. 660,000 in 1905 to £ E. 625,000 in 1906. The value 
of imports viA Suakin and Port Soudan rose from £ E. 245,000 in 1905 to £ E. 507,000 
in 190G. These figures are exclusive of material imported by the Government. 

The following figures, which show from what countries the articles imported on 
Government account came, are of some interest :— 
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£ E. 


Great Britain .. .. 

54,000 

Including launches, boats, &c., £ E. 12,995; 
railway materials, £ E. 1,752; boilers, 

£ E. 4,823; motor-lorries, £ E 1,875; and 
cement, £ E. 11,349. 

Germany 

4,500 

Including machinery, £ E. 710; railway 
tracts for light lines, £ E 686. 

Austria 

85 

Pumps, &c. 

Belgium 

7,500 

Including girders and roofing, £E. 6,664; 
briquettes, £ E. 152. 

United States of America 

2,500 

Including artesian boring machinery and 
steam-roller. 

Holland 

14,575 

Harbour dredger plant, &c. 

Sweden 

4,100 

limber. 

Egypt 

17,000 

Including cement, £ E. 468 ; and timber, 

£ E. 3,134. 


14. Land Concessions. 

A very full and interesting report which I have received from Mr. Bonus, the 
Director ol Agriculture and Lands, contains the following passage : “After the date of 
the Report for 1905 applications, both large and small, for agricultural land continued 
for some time to be received in considerable numbers both at Khartoum and in the 
provinces. For obvious reasons, Berber and Dongola appear to be the favourite localities, 
though a large number are reported for land in Sukkot and near Kamlin, the latter 
being probably influenced by expectations of a large irrigation scheme in the Blue Nile 
Province. In respect of large applications for development schemes, experience has 
shown the impossibility of rapid action and the imprudence of haste, so applicants were 
warned that, their proposals could not be considered before the land concerned has 
been surveyed and the title settled under the Land Settlement Ordinance, 1905. Thie 
state of affairs no doubt became notorious, for the number of applications sensibly 
decreased.” 

There can be no doubt of the desirability of eventually bringing in foreign capital 
to assist in the land development of the Soudan ; but, in the first instance, the conditions 
under which concessions of land should be made have to be carefully considered. 
I am aware that delay in this matter will not improbably be attributed to a narrow 
officialism, which is reluctant to encourage private enterprise and is not sufficiently 
active in promoting the development of the country. I am, however, very decidedly of 
opinion that no great account should be taken of criticisms of this nature. The matter 
is, indeed, one of primary importance. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the 
whole future of the Soudan depends upon the treatment which this question receives. 
It is one which evidently requires prolonged study and great care. Not only do the 
facts speak for themselves, but the experience of other countries shows the harm which 
can be done by undue haste. For instance, in 1796, the Government of Lord Cornwallis 
thought that the Zemindars of Bengal were landed proprietors of the British type, 
instead of being, as was actually the fact, mere farmers of revenue on behalf of the 
Mogul Government. The result was that not only was the amount of the land tax fixed 
in perpetuity, but also full rights of ownership were conferred without due consideration 
of the consequences which would accrue. Hence arose endless dilliculties, which can 
scarcely, after the lapse of more than a century, be said to have been settled in a satis¬ 
factory manner. I am all the more disposed to think that a similar danger has to be 
guarded against in the Soudan from a remark contained in the report of Mr. Bonus. 
He says: “Hitherto the general impression appears to have been that the native rights 
are easily disposed of, and present no difficulty when terms have been arranged with the 
concessionnaire. I am inclined to hold the contrary opinion." I go somewhat further 
than Mr. Bonus: I hold the contrary opinion very strongly. Until the nature of the 
native rights has been clearly ascertained, and until the terms which, in connection with 
those rights, shall be imposed when any land concessions are granted be determined, I 
hold that it would be in the highest degree imprudent to deal with this question. I am 
confirmed in this view from the fact that, in the case of some few concessions which 
were granted shortly after the reoccupation of the Soudan, there can now be little 
doubt that the action of the Government -was premature. Those concessions, Mr. Bouus 
says, “have unluckily left a crop of difficulties by which the Department of Agriculture 
and Lands will be embarrassed for some time to come. 
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It is, moreover, in the interests of bond fide investors that this matter should be 
dealt with in a most deliberate fashion. A good deal of land has been bought and sold 
in the town of Khartoum. Mr. Bonus describes the result in the following language: 
“ N ot only is the supply of suitable houses unequal to the demand, but the rents asked 
are beyond the means of the class of persons requiring houses. The reason is not far 
to seek. The land boom which began last year resulted in feverish speculation, and 
many of the present holders of town lands have paid prices on which no rent which 
they are likely to get gives a reasonable return. They have also in many cases exhausted 
their resources in the purchase of the land, and have consequently been able to comply 
only in the most perfunctory way with the building stipulations which have to be 
observed to avoid forfeiture.” 

Under these circumstances, I have no hesitation in saying that, in respect to the 
granting of land concessions in the Soudan, the same principle should be applied as has 
been adopted, with some success, in dealing with all other Egyptian and Soudanese 
questions. Slow and steady progress, after a very careful examination of the facts, 
is to be preferred to haste and the production of immediate, but possibly fallacious, 
results. 


15. Mineral Concessions. 

The Nubia-Soudan Development Syndicate relinquished the southern part of its 
Concession during the past year, retaining the northern part. The Soudan Exploration 
Company also relinquished its Concession. 

Mr. Peregrine Wilson sent prospecting expeditions into his Concession near Tokar 
last year, but the results were not sufficiently favourable to induce him to commence 
development work. Negotiations are, however, on foot with a view to allowing him to 
retain a portion of the Concession and to send another prospecting expedition for the 
examination of certain copper deposits in the district. 

An expedition under the auspices of the Victoria Investment Corporation explored 
the country between Omdurman and Korti, without discovering any metals or minerals 
of sufficient commercial value to justify further expenditure for the time being. 


IV.—FINANCE 


16. Accounts for 1906. 

In my Report for 1905 (p. 131) I gave a tabular statement showing that the revenue 
of the Soudan had grown from £ E. 35,000 in 1898 to £ E. 509,000 in 1905. I am now 
able to record that this satisfactory growth of the revenue has continued during the 
past year at even a more rapid rate than heretofore. The Estimates for 1906 were as 
follows:— 

£ E. 

Revenue .. .. .. .. .. 622,000 

Expenditure .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 875,000 

Deficit .. .. .. .. .. .. 253,000 


The Accounts are not yet finally closed, but the following 
pated :— 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


results are antici- 


804^00 

832,000 


Deficit. ., 28,000 


The revenue has thus exceeded the estimate by £ E. 182,000. The expenditure, 
on the other hand, has been less than the estimate by £ E. 43,000. The net result has 
been better than the Estimates by no less than £ E. 225,000. 

I do not attach much importance to the figures of the revenue given at the time 
when the Egyptian Government was established in the Soudan prior to the Mahdi’s 
rule; hut I may perhaps mention that, according to Colonel Stewart’s statement, 
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the revenue of 1881 was estimated at £ E. 475,000, and that of 1882 at £ E. 507,000. 
These figures, however, include the revenue derived from Massowah, Darfour, and Lado, 
which together amounted to £ E. 113,500, and which, of course, now has to be deducted. 
If this deduction is made, the contrast becomes very striking. 

Colonel Bernard, to whose watchful control over the expenditure these favourable 
results are in no small degree due, gives a note of warning that the rapid rate of progrens 
which has taken place during the last few years may possibly not continue. “ I have to 
point out,” he writes, “ that it must not be assumed that this rate of development can 
be maintained in all the main sources of revenue. In view of the restrictions necessarily 
placed by Egypt on the Soudan in the utilization of the Nile waters, the revenue from 
direct taxation on cultivation has now practically reached its limits, and, as it will take 
take some years before the interests of the Egyptian taxpayer are sufficiently safeguarded 
to enable these restrictions to be removed, either wholly or even in part, no further 
considerable-growth in revenue can be looked for from this direction. Until such time, 
therefore, as the resources of the Soudan are sufficiently developed by the employment 
of capital to enable the revenue to meet the annual cost of the efficient and progressive 
administration of the country, the Soudan must perforce look to its parent, Egypt, for 
a continuance of that far-sighted policy of annual- help which has already yielded such 
excellent results, and has been attended with positive proof that the day is not now far 
distant when a reasonable reduction in the annual contribution in Egypt may be 
expected.” 


17. Reserve Fund. 


The surplus of £ E. 225,000, which accrued in 1906, has gone to 
Fund, which, on the 31st December, 1906, amounted to £ E. 315,500. 
£ E. 265,500 will be expended in the following manner:— 

Public Works .. .. .. .. 

Roads and communications .. .. .. .. 

Atbara Hospital.. .. .. .. .. .. 

Steamers, tugs, and barges 

Cadastral survey ., .. .. .. .. .. 

Experimental farm .. .. .. .. .. 

Telegraph extension .. .. .. 

Khartoum Civil Hospital .. .. 

Local provincial services .. .. ,. 

Miscellaneous 


swell the 
Of this 


£ E. 
50,000 
25,000 
5,000 

96.500 

14.500 
2,000 

27.500 
25,000 

3,350 

16,650 


Reserve 

amount, 


Total .. .. .. .. .. 265,500 


The unpledged balance, on the 31st December, 1906, therefore amounted to 
£ E. 50,000. 


18. Estimates for 1907. 


It has been decided to abolish the boat tax, which yielded a revenue of £ E. 1,500 
a-year, and to make certain reductions in the rates of postage. These latter will involve 
a loss of revenue of about £ E. 2,000. 

After making allowance for these losses, the Estimates for 1907 are as follows :— 

£ E 

Revenue .. . ; .. .. .. .. .. 825,000 

Expenditure .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,078,000 

Deficit .. .. .. o. .. .. 253,000 


The subvention from the Egyptian Government, which amounts to £ E. 253,000,* 
balances the account. 


19. Financial Relations with Egypt. 


I stated in my Deport for 1905 (p. 133) that, exclusive of the interest on capital 
expended, the net charge to Egypt on Soudan account for the year 1905 was about 
£ E. 33,000 I added that the military contribution paid by the Soudan to the Egyptian 

* This is made up by a civil contribution from the Egyptian Government amounting to £ E. 380,000 
from which has to be deducted the Egyptian military expenditure charged to the Soudan Government, which 
•mounts to £ E. 127,000, thus leaving a balance of £ E. 253,000. 
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Treasury had been diminished by £ E. 60,000 a-year, and that, therefore, the charge on 
the Egyptian Treasury for the year 1906, exclusive of interest on capital, was estimated 
at about £ E. 93,000. I am now glad to be able to report that the charge has been 
considerably less than this amount. From the figure of £ E. 253,000, which, as I have 
already stated, constituted the net contribution of the Egyptian Treasury to the Soudan 
in 1906, the following deductions have to be made :— 

£ E. 

Amount collected by the Egyptian Customs Administration on goods 

imported into and exported from the Soudan .. .. 121,000* 

Railway receipts, after deducting 50 per cent, for administrative 

expenditure.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 39,500 

Post Office and telegraph receipts, after deducting £ E. 8,000 for adminis¬ 
trative expenditure .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,000 

Profit made by Egypt on silver, nickel, and bronze imported into the 

Soudan iu 1906 .. ,. .. .. 60,000 

Total .. .. .. .. .. 224,500 

The net charge on Egypt in 1906 was, therefore, the difference between £ E. 258,000 
and £ E. 224,500, or, say, roughly speaking, £ E. 30,000. This, as I have already 
explained, is exclusive of the interest on Egyptian capital expended in the Soudan. 

I have stated in my Egyptian Reportf that the total amount advanced by the 
Egyptian Treasury to the Soudan Government for the construction of public works 
amounted on the 31st December, 1906, to £ E. 3,500,000. A portion of this was, of 
course, advanced during the currency of the past year. Putting the amount of interest 
due by the Soudan to the Egyptian Treasury during the past year at £ E. 100,000— 
which is, perhaps, somewhat over the mark—we at rive at the conclusion that, including 
the interest on capital expended, the total cost of the Soudan to the Egyptian Treasury 
in the cohrse of the past year was (£ E. 30,000 + £ E. 100,000) £ E. 130,000. This 
figure appears to me to be very small in comparison with the enormous advantages 
derived by Egypt from the maintenance of a settled Government in the Soudan and 
from the assured possession of the Nile. I have explained in my Egyptian Report that, 
from the 1st January, 1908, the Government of the Soudan will commence to pay 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent, on £ E. 1,500,000 of the capital advanced. The 
charge on Egypt will thus be reduced, from the 1st January, 1908, onwards, by 
£ E. 45,000. On the other hand, it has to be remembered that it will be increased by 
the interest on whatever further capital is advanced. In view of the remarkable 
success which has attended the policy of supplying Egyptian capital for the development 
of the Soudan, it is quite certain that the system will he continued. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 

20. Bailicnys. 

There are now 1,686 kilom. (1,047 miles) of railway open in the Soudan. Last 
year was in some degree abnormal. The Nile-Red Sea Railway was only opened in 
January ; some of the bridges and culverts were not completed ; and the rains were 
exceptionally heavy, with the result that large accumulations occurred at Port Soudan 
and Suakin. These delays caused a good deal of inconvenience to merchants. Special 
arrangements had to be made to get rid of the accumulations without strict regard to 
economical working. Nevertheless, sufficient experience has been gained to show not 
only that the traffic is developing, but also that it is becoming more remunerative. 
The following Table shows the financial results of the last four years :— 


Year. 

Gross Revenue. 

Working 
Expenses. ! 

Percent ago of 
Working 
Expenses to 
Gross Revenue. 

1903 .. 

£ H. 

121,416 

£ E. 

137,175 

110*2 

1904 .. 

143,545 

126,079 

87-7 

1905 .. 

171,137 

118,751 

69*4 

1906 .. 

235,069 

161,490 

GH'5 


* 4 per cent, lrat been deducted for tare, and 3 per cent, for administrative expenditure, 
f See “ 30. Financial Relations with the Soudan.’’ 
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The total number of passengers, exclusive of those travelling on Government 
account, carried over the lines in the past year was 247,125. The number of fourth 
class passengers who use the railway is rapidly increasing. No less than 135,301 were 
aarried last year. 

Exclusive of merchandize and live-stock carried on Government account, 64,442 tons 
of merchandize and 31,425 head ol live-stock were carried on private account. 

21. Hoads. 

About 1,600 miles of new roads were cleared during the past year. I explained 
in my Report for 1905 (p. 139), that the type of road which is used is merely a cleared 
track. No metalling is attempted, and in very lew instances are the water-courses 
bridged. 

An attempt is being made to solve the transport question in the Bahr-el-Ghazal by 
the use of motor-lorries. It is greatly to be hoped that it will be successful. The 
mortality amongst camels, donkeys, and mules in these regions is very great. 

Captain Potter, who is in charge oi this Department, writes : “ A pattern of desert 
wagon, drawn by camels, has been used along the Khartoum-Kassala road, as far as the 
Atbara, with some degree of success.” 

22. Posts and Telegraphs. 

The sphere of activity of the Post Office and Telegraphs Administration in the Soudan 
is rapidly developing. The number of private telegrams increased from about 117,000 
in 1904 to 167,000 in 1905, and to 231,000 in 1906. A sign of increasing commercial 
activity is to be found in the fact that the total amount of cash which passed through the 
money order office has grown from £ E. 550,000 in 1904 to £ E. 808,000 in 1905, and 
again to £ E. 1,200,000 in 1906. There are now 4,237 miles of telegraph lines open in 
the Soudan. 

In 1904, the Department was worked at a loss of £ E. 6,000. In 1905, there was 
practically equilibrium between the receipts and expenditure. In 1906, the receipts 
were £E. 40,000, against an ordinary expenditure of £ E. 37,000, thus leaving a net 
revenue of £ E. 3,000. In addition to the ordinary expenditure, capital expenditure to 
the extent of £ E. 37,000 was incurred during the course of last year. 

By an arrangement made with the Director of the Soudan Medical Department, 
quinine is now kept on sale at all the post-offices in those districts of the Soudan which 
are most liable to fever. 

When the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes was in Cairo some few years ago, he spoke to me 
on the subject of establishing direct telegraphic communication between the north and 
the south of Africa. So far as the Egyptian and Soudanese portion of this work is 
concerned, the execution of the idea is within a measurable distance of completion. 
Telegraphic communication has for some while existed between Khartoum and Tewfikieh, 
which is situated at the junction of the Sobat and White Nile. Owing to the vast extent 
of marsh which exists between Tewfikieh and the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province, it was decided 
not to extend the line from the terminus at Tewfikieh to Meshra-er-Rek, but to facilitate 
rapid communication by means of small oil-launches. A weekly service was instituted 
between these two places early in January 1906. In the winter of 1904-05, a telegraph 
line was constructed from Meshra-er-Rek to Watt, and thence to Tonj. This line was 
subsequently extended to Eumbek, a distance of 80 miles, where a telegraph station 
was opened on the 15t.h April, 1906. A track was then cut to Mvolo (60 miles), 
a reconnaissance of the country between Bor and Mvolo was made by Major Turner, R.E., 
and the line to the latter place is now in course of construction. On its completion, 
Khartoum will be in communication with Uganda by telegraph to Tewfikieh, thence by 
telegraph launches to Meshra-er-Rek, and from the latter place by telegraph to Gondokoro. 
The question now presents itself of how to fill up the difficult gap south of Tewfikieh. 
After full consideration, and an examination of the country, it has been decided to 
carry the telegraph line 100 miles along the east bank of the Bahr-el-Zeraf, and thence 
across the Twi country to Bor. A line already exists from Bor to Gondokoro; it was 
opened on the 19th April, 1906. Tims, before long there will be direct telegraphic 
communication from Alexandria to the centre of Africa. 
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23. Nile Navigation. 

Mr. Bond, who is at the head of the Department which deals with the Nile 
navigation, writes : “ From July to November all available steamers and barges that 
could be spared from the regular services have been employed in carrying materials lor 
building, stores, supplies, merchandize, &c., up the Jur River to Wau .... The 
number of tons delivered at Wau is approximately 1,000, while 200 tons are being 
hauled through the sudd, and will most probably be safely delivered.” This is a very 
creditable performance, considering the enormous difficulties of transport in these 
regions. They are very graphically described in a Report which has been received 
Irom Mr. Middleton, the engineer who is responsible for the Jur River transport. 

Mr. Bond adds: “The prospect of opening up the Tonj, Kir, Chell, Naam, and 
perhaps other branches, is a most inviting one from administrative and possibly 
commercial reasons. But it is difficult to estimate the cost or the time required, and 
the enterprise must wait its turn with many others in the development ol the Soudan, 
when adequate means may be provided to bank the swamp-bound rivers, drain the 
swamps themselves, and open up fine waterways to the interior of provinces where 
communication is now so difficult and dangerous.” 

As regards the training of apprentices, which was begun under Mr. Bond’s 
auspices in 1899, he writes : “ On the whole, it has been successful, and a number of lads 
are beginning to prove themselves useful. I do not think there is much aptitude or 
zeal for mechanical work amongst the Soudanese. Many of the boys will not remain 
and complete their time, although iliey are having the benefit of both educational and 
mechanical training, when they are tempted by opportunities of temporary employment 
at higher wages. . . . There are now about sixty boys under training, many of whom are 
developing into useful workmen, but they begin so young, and so many drift away to 
other employment, that the prospect of keeping up a supply ol skilled labour is not 
very hopeful, and it would seem that Europe and Egypt will have to be drawn on for the 
supply of the bulk ol the best mechanics as the country develops.” 


VI.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


24. Public Works. 

Very fair progress is being made with public works in the Soudan. A sum of 
£ E. 84,000 was allotted for barracks and other military buildings in 1906, and a further 
sum of £ E. 267,000—in addition to £ E. 24,000 carried on from 1905—for civil 
buildings. About £ E. 20,000 was spent in improving the houses of the stall in the 
various provinces. I alluded in my Report for last year (p. 140) to the necessity of 
dealing with this question. 

The most important works being carried on at. present from funds advanced by the 
Egyptian Government are those at Port Soudan. The present programme involves an 
expenditure of about £ E. 874,000. This includes a sum of £ E. 6,500 lor lighting the 
harbour. Of this total amount, £ E. 150,000 was allotted for expenditure, during 1905, 
and £ E. 315,000 for expenditure during 1906. During the current year, an allotment 
of £ E. 220,000 has been made. The construction of the quay wall is proceeding 
satisfactorily, and it is hoped that by the end of 1907 five berths will be completed. 
Two coal berths at the south end of the line of quays are to be equipped with 
special coal-handling plant. Various public buildings, such as barracks, post and 
telegraph offices, quarters for Government officials, schools, &c., are well on their way 
to completion. Considerable progress has been made with the dockyard, the machinery 
of which is now being installed. An opening span-bridge across the harbour is in 
process of erection. 

The question of the future water supply of Port Soudan has not yet been settled. 
An artesian boring was made and carried down to a depth of 800 feet. An ample 
supply of fresh water was found, but it was found impossible to protect it from the 
influx of sea water. A second boring is now being made. II the results are not 
satisfactory, it will be necessary to incur the heavy expenditure of bringing water from 
the hills—a distance of about 30 miles. 
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up by their continental competitors ? It appears to me that British engineering firms 
and manufacturers trading in Egypt and the Soudan would be well advised to appoint 
as their representatives engineers of experience and ability who would be able to 
advise purchasers as to what they really require, and who would have authority to act 
on their own initiative. 

“ As regards the quality of the goods supplied by British manufacturers, 1 have one 

or two general remarks to make. . , 

“Generally speaking, the machinery and plant we have received from England 
have been excellent, the machine work especially being of a first-rate description. 

“ Large quantities of Portland cement have been imported for building works 
during the year, and the quality throughout has been of the highest standard, so much 
so that no further supplies of either natural or artificial cement are now being obtained 
from Belgium. The prices of the Belgian cement are considerably lower, but the quality 
is distinctly inferior to British brands. On the other hand, I regret to say, as regards 
building stores generally, that many British manufacturers with whom we have been 
dealing appear to have what may be termed an export quality of material, i.e., material 
which has not been passed as being up to the home standard, but which is sent out to 
this and other countries as being quite good enough for export. The result is that many 
‘ repeat orders ’ which would otherwise have been placed at home are not repeated on 
account of bad materials having been received in the first instance. I can point to a 
great many instances of this. 

“As regards structural steelwork: A considerable quantity of this has been 
received from Belgium, and has throughout been entirely satisfactory both in quality 
and workmanship. Curiously enough, I happen to know that some orders placed by me 
in England were sub-contracted for in Belgium, and shipped direct from Belgium to the 
Soudan. 

“ As regards American machinery: A certain amount of special plant has been 
received from America, and this, though excellent in design, has been in. every single 
instance of an inferior quality structurally. For example, some well-boring plant—of 
the American oil-well type—though admirably designed, was of the very worst descrip¬ 
tion, with faulty castings and bearings, and unfinished machine work, borne steam road- 
rollers also, designed for special work, were found to be manufactured and finished in a 
manner that certainly fell far short of the ordinary British standard. In consequence 
of this, it has in some cases been found advisable, in the case of special plant of American 
types, to obtain the detailed designs from America, and have the manufacture of the 
same carried out in England.” 


VII.—IRRIGATION 


25. Irrigation, 

I annex to this Report (Inclosure) a Memorandum prepared by Sir William Garstin 
which shows clearly how the question of irrigation now stands in the Soudan. 

It will be observed that, in so far as concerns the works on the Blue Nile,, which ate 
mainly of interest to the Soudan itself, Sir William Garstin thinks that the project, which 
was at one time suggested, of constructing a large flood canal to water the Ghezireh (the 
country lying between the Blue and White Niles), should be abandoned, and that the better 
scheme will be to construct a canal giving irrigation v’ater after the flood has passed, i.e ., 
during the months of October to March. In order to render such a canal possible, the 
construction of a barrage on the Blue Nile is indispensable. The total cost, of the 
project, including the construction of the canal, would be about £ E. 3,000,000. 
Sir William Garstin estimates that a return of 8 per cent, on the capital expended 
would be realized. The works, when once commenced, would take some three or four 
years to execute ; but it will be impossible to commence them before a railway has been 
constructed up the centre of the Ghezireh, and this railway, again, cannot be taken in 
hand until the Blue Nile has been bridged at Ilalfaya. The money for the construction 
of this bridge (about £ E. 250,000) has been granted. 

The works on the White Nile principally interest Egypt rather than the Soudan, 
If they are ever carried out, they will probably be both far more important and also far more 
costly than those on the Blue Nile, but it would be 1 altogether premature to discuss this 
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VIII—SLAVERY. 


26. Slavery. 
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Suakin district. In the course of last year, a strong patrol moved along the coast north 
of Suakin, and eventually jouied hands with another patrol sent out from Derawi, on 
the Nile. “ This is the first time,” Captain McMurdo writes, “ such a connection has 
ever been made, and it should impress the Arabs with our power of mobility, and prove 
a troublesome thorn in the side of the slave-runners on the lied Sea coast.” 

It appears that a good deal of slave traffic is going on in the north-west corner of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province. Many slaves, both male and female, have been brought 
across the frontier from the French Congo, and imported into Kordofan and Darfour. 
Major Ravenscroft has now been sent to this district with a view to collecting all the 
information necessary preparatory to establishing posts there in 1908. 

I have so far only dealt with the Slave Trade. As regards domestic slavery, all I 
need say is that Slatin Pasha, who has travelled throughout the length and breadth of 
the Soudan, writes : “ To my certain knowledge no slave, male or female, is obliged by 
force to stay with his so-called master.” Moreover, Slatin Pasha testifies to the fact that 
every black servant knows the state of the law, and if he has any complaint against his 
master he does not hesitate to bring it to the notice of the nearest authority. When it 
is remembered how universal the employment of slaves was but a few years ago I cannot 
but think that the state of affairs reported by Slatin Tasha is most satisfactory. I must 
confess that, when the Soudan was first reoccupied, I scarcely anticipated that, in the 
course of so short a time, a statement of this sort, emanating from any one of Slatin 
Pasha’s unquestionable authority, would have been possible. 


IX.— ADMINISTRATION. 


27. Prisons. 

The construction of prisons is proceeding as rapidly as is possible in the Soudan, 
but the want of adequate prison accommodation still causes great inconvenience. A 
large convict prison is being constructed at Port Soudan. When it is completed, the 
labour of the convicts will be found very useful in connection with the harbour works. 

Major Coutts, who presides with great ability over this Department, drew attention 
some while ago to the fact that some men were in gaol who had been imprisoned for long 
terms in the early days of the Soudan occupation, and who scarcely understood that they 
had really committed any offence. Attention was drawn to this point, and Major 
Coutts now writes: “ I am glad to be able to report that a thorough investigation has 
been made by the Legal Secretary into many supposed hard cases, and the result has 
been that many men have been released. I do not think there is a single doubtful hard 
case among the prisoners of the central prisons which has not been duly carefully 
considered and decided. The absence of men parading now with what appeared 
perfectly justifiable complaints is most marked. I think this result is eminently satis¬ 
factory. At Suakin I spoke to two or three prisoners—very old men—confined on 
account of their stirring up religious factions, but I was unable to do anything for them, 
as they still maintain their absolute belief in the Maluli, in which belief nothing seems able 
to shake them. I notice that the Governor of Haifa found the same with others confined 

at Haifa.The number of cases actually investigated after careful selection by 

myself was about fifty, and of these twenty were released ‘ en parole,’ the requisite 
guarantee being readily forthcoming. From the nature of their offences, and my own 
personal observation of these men, I do not think we will ever again hear of them in the 
criminal line.” 


28. Woods and Forests. 

In my Report of last year (p. 142) I expressed a hope that when once railway 
communication was established with the lied Sea, coal would be more frequently used, 
and that the demand for firewood would be reduced. I regret to say that this antici¬ 
pation has not been realized. Mr. Broun writes : “The general traffic on the river is 
still on the increase, and the opening of the Nile-Red Sea Railway has not yet led to the 
substitution of coal for wood.” 

Some progress was made in the course of last year in the cutting of “fire-lines,” so 


as to stop the spread of the forest fires. Altogether about 65 miles of line, 30 feet wide, 

were cut, at a cost of £ E. 1 - 8 per mile. , • 

Attempts are being made to induce the natives to sow good rubber seeds near thei 
villages But in connection with the development of the rubber industry a uood botanist 
is very much required. Up to the present time it has been impossible to find any suitable 
person willing to undertake the work. “ It seems,” Mr. Broun writes, “ that the good men 
fight shy of the climate.” 

29. Preservation of Game. 

The full returns of animals killed during the past year are not yet complete, but 
it is believed that the number will be about the same as in 1905 that is to say, 2,160. 
Mr. Butler writes : “ Game in the sanctuary has been as little disturbed as possible. Very 
few animals were killed in it by the officials stationed within its boundaries. .. . lae 
officers’ reserve has been less shot than in 1905. 105 head of game were killed in it, 

against 153 in the preceding year.The game laws have been observed m a 

most satisfactory manner during the year. There have been no serious cases oi 
infringement. The confiscation of the tasks of six cow elephants shot during the 
year, and of the tusks of an undersized bull, was the only action taken under the 
Ordinance.” 



30. Lighthouses. 

Lieutenant Drury, R.N., the Controller of the Ports and Lights Administration at 
Port Soudan, writes : “ Considerable progress has been made towards the efficient working 
of the above Department during the year. The harbour lights are practically finisher, 
with the exception of one leading light now in course of erection, beveral steamers 
have entered and left the port after dark with the two harbour lights and the temporary 
liaht at Sansjaneb. This shows the great advantage ol Port Soudan harbour over Suakin. 

The Sanganeb lighthouse is rapidly approaching completion, and will probably be 
in working order before this Report is published. 


31. Drink. 


The Director-General of Customs furnishes the following statistics as regards the 
importation of alcoholic liquors inio the Soudan" : 


Year. 

1 

i 

Description. ; 

Weight. 1 

i 

I- 

Estimated 

Value. 

1901 

Beer and liquors 

Tons. | 

240 

t E. 

Not stated. 

1902 

Beer aud liquors 

324 

Not stated. 

1903 

Beer 

Liquors 

102 

441 




543 

Not stated. 

1904 

Boor .. .. 

Liquors 

160 1 
453 

28,800 

101,925 



613 

j 130,725 

1905 

Beer .. .. 

Liquors 

168 

312 

30.240 

84.240 



480 

114,4801 


* The term “ liquors” includes wines and spirits. Weights are taken from the freight bills, and are gross 
weights including eases, bottles, and packing. These three items const.ture a large percentage of the 
weight 'as practically tho whole of tin spirits and wines are iinporled m bottles lho values ,uoi estimated 
”+ This liguro differs from that given in my Report for li)v)3 (p. 1J»). The reason is that the lignree 
given above are for the complete calendar year, whereas these m my Iasi Report wore for the 1st October, 
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I have not as yet been furnished with the figures for 1906. It would appear, 
however, from the statistics given above, that the in. port of alcoholic liquors rose rapidly 
until 1904, but that in 1905 there was a considerable falling off. I am informed that 
the bulk of the imported liquors consist of high-class bottled liquors, principally well- 
known brands of whisky, brandy, and beer, and of light wines. 

So far as I can gather, the natives of the Soudan have not taken to drinking 
imported liquors ; but there can be no doubt that there is a good deal of drunkenness 
due to the consumption of the locally-made beer termed Merissa.* 

It would, perhaps, be desirable that I should give a brief summary of the liquor 
law at present prevailing in the Soudan. 

No person can import wine, spirits, or other alcoholic liquors without a licence. 
The licence has to specify the premises in which the business is to be carried on. The 
penalty for violation of this law is a fine not exceeding £ E. 100, and the confiscation 
of all the wine, spirits, or other alcoholic liquors in the possession or ownership or 
upon the premises of the offender. The fee for a licence is £ E. 50. The licence has to 
be renewed annually. The holders of licences have to conform to regulations issued as 
to the conduct of their business. 

The Governor-General may issue a permit to any person or body of persons to import 
alcoholic liquors for their own personal consumption and not for sale. Permission 
under this provision of the Ordinance is, as a matter of fact, only granted to European 
officials. 

A licence-holder is not allowed to sell any alcoholic liquors to any native of the 
Soudan or to any British soldier of the Army of Occupation. 

The licence-holder has to obtain a permit from the Governor at the place of import 
for all consignments of liquor entering the Soudan, and to keep proper books of 
account, showing (1) the amount of liquor imported; (2) the amount of liquor sold 
to be consumed off the premises; (3) the amount of liquor consumed on the 
premises. 

Licences have only been granted in the principal towns. The number of licences 
is as follows:— 


Province. 

Number of 

Licences. 

Bahr-el-Gliazal 





1 

Berber 





4 

Blue Nile .. 





1 

Haifa 

. . 




4 

Kassala 





1 

Khartoum.. 

. . . , 




10 

Sennar 





1 

White Nile 

, , ,, 



, . 

1 

Red Sea .. 





4 

Total .. 

.. 

•• 


•• 

27 


The licensed premises are either European hotels or restaurants or grocers’ 
stores. 

Regulations have also been issued as regards the manufacture of alcoholic liquors by 
native methods. This matter is, however, again under consideration. 

The manufacture of spirituous liquors is prohibited in the Soudan. The manufacture 
and sale of Merissa and other similar native alcoholic non-spirituous liquors can only be 
carried on under a licence. 
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X.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


32. Public Health. 

Dr. Christopherson has sent in an interesting Report on the public health of the 
Soudan, but considerations of space prevent me from quoting from it. He advocates, 
very properly, the construction of “ sun-proof, rain-proof, and mosquito-proof houses for 
everybody” in the out-stations of the Soudan. I fear some little time must elapse before 
the Soudan Government will be able to work up to this ideal. In the meanwhile, they 
are doing the best they can. 

Dr. Christopherson also advises that the Soudan should be divided into three large 
centres, each being provided with a well-equipped hospital. These centres are to be at 
Port Soudan, the Atbara, and Khartoum. At each of these places a large hospital i» 
under construction. 

I notice that Dr. Christopherson, in common with all other Soudanese authorities, 
thinks that the natives of the country drink little, if any, liquor imported from abroad, 
but that the consumption of the beer made locally, termed Merissa, is very considerable. 
I understand that some more stringent regulations than have heretofore existed, with a 
view to controlling shops where Merissa is sold, are under the consideration of the 
Governor-General. 


33. Cattle Plague. 

Cattle plague existed during the past year in three provinces of the Soudan— 
namely, Kassala, Berber, and the Red Sea province. 1,950 deaths occurred; 14,521 
animals were inoculated. Writing on the 11th December, Colonel Griffith says : “ At the 
present time, cattle plague seems to be nearly eradicated from the Soudan, but we can 
never consider ourselves free from fresh infection, as the disease is enzootic in Erythrcea 
and Abyssinia. Our only means of trying to stop infection is by having strict cattle- 
plague supervision of the border. But, however vigilant this may be, it is nearly 
impossible to detect cattle being passed at night across the border, especially in dense, 
bushy country; also there is a danger of infection through game and other wild 
animals. We are now establishing posts of mounted and unmounted cattle-plague police 
along the border.” 


XI.—JUSTICE. 


34. Civil and Criminal Courts. 

The work of introducing into the Soudan a judicial system suitable to the require¬ 
ments of the country is steadily proceeding, under the auspices of Mr. Bonham Carter. 
I need not go into the detail of the work performed by the Civil and Criminal Courts. 
The crime statistics are satisfactory. There Avere only 402 cases of serious crime during 
the year ending the 30th September, 1906, as compared to 484 cases in the corresponding 
period of 1904-05. 

The main defect of the system at present is that the number of Judges is insufficient. 
There are only six British Judges, and of these, three are employed on land settlement 
and land registry work, A Court of Appeal consisting of more than one Judge is very 
much required. The present system of allowing an appeal to be from one Judge to 
another sitting alone is, as Mr. Bonham Carter remarks, very unsatisfactory. 

I am glad to notice that every opportunity is being given to judgment debtors to 
pay off their debts within a limited time and to recover any land which has been seized 
in execution. 

A short time ago, Sidki Ellendi Khalil, who is a graduate of the School of Law, was 
appointed, with one other Egyptian Magistrate, to deal Avith small causes at Khartoum. 
Mr. Bonham Carter remarks: “ Sidki Ellendi Khalil furnishes me with a report in which 
he contrasts the short time in which these small cases are disposed of in the Soudan Avith 
the immense delays that take place in Egypt. In hearing these cases, as indeed I 
hope is true of the administration of justice generally in the Soudan, no undue stress is 


See further remarks on this subjoct under “ 41). Haifa” and “ 51 Khartoum.’ 
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laid on the technicalities of procedure. 'We try to keep in mind a remark of the late 
Sir George Jessel: ‘The use of a technicality is to defeat justice.’’' I quote these 
remarks because I have always thought that the procedure of the Egyptian Law Courts 
was unnecessarily slow. The Soudanese judicial system is as yet only in its infancy; 
moreover, the conditions of society and the general state of advance of the two countries 
are so different as to render it premature to institute any valid comparisons between the 
judicial systems in force in the two countries. At the same time, I may express my 
belief that the time wi.l come when the superiority of the system adopted in the 
Soudan will be very generally recognized. In making these remarks I have no intention 
of advocating any radical change in the Egyptian system. I'or reasons on which I have 
frequently dwelt in former Reports,Ido not think that any such change is either possible 
or desirable. 

35. Land Settlement and Registration. 

The greater part of Mr. Bonham Carter’s report is taken up by an exhaustive 
account of what is being done in the very important matters of land registration and 
settlement. The subject is highly technical. I do not, therefore, propose to describe at 
length the steps which are being taken in connection with it. I may, however, quote 
the following remarks : “ The questions of land settlement and registration of title are 
far the most pressing questions in all the more civilized parts of the Soudan. We have 
learned a good deaf since 1S99, by our mistakes as well as in other ways, and, above all 
things, that the whole matter is a much more difficult and lengthy business than we 
thought seven years ago. We are now, I trust, working on right lines, hand in hand 
with the Survey, and with the help of the Land Settlement and Demarcation and Survey 
Ordinances. It must be a matter of many years to get anywhere near finality, but I 
trust that no departure from the lines on which we are now working will be sanctioned, 
merely because land speculators become troublesome and insistent that they shall be 
allowed to buy up land before the registration and survey of it has been completed.” I 
entirely agree with Mr. Bonham Carter. Until the registration and survey of the land is 
complete, laud speculators should be kept off. Moreover, it is, in reality, in the interests 
of bond fide investors in land not to act prematurely. I commend to their attention the 
following remarks from Mr. Bonham Carter’s report: “ Many difficulties and lawsuits 
would have been avoided if land speculators exercised reasonable care in their purchases. 
The haste to be rich has been too prevalent for these people to take much pains in 
seeing that sellers have a good title, even when the defects of title were apparent on the 
face of the documents ; and when in one out of many transactions they find themselves 
out of a bargain, they are too apt to pull a poor face and make a deal of noise in the 
ears of the Courts or the officers of the Administration, instead of making the best of a 
situation due to their own folly.” 

Many hard tilings have at times been said about the conduct of Egyptian officials in 
the Soudan. It is, therefore, with special pleasure that I quote the following remarks 
made by Mr. Bouliam Carter in the course of his report on land settlement and 
registration. “I cannot,” lie says, “leave this subject without putting on record how 
admirably the Egyptian officers have worked who permanently or temporarily have 
assisted the Settlement Officers in their duties. At the risk of irrelevance, I should like 
to say that not only my settled conviction has been deepened that without the aid of 
the Egyptian officer the Government of the Soudan would be almost impossible, but 
also that, though no doubt there have been failures and regrettable occurrences in the 
past, I personally have hardly ever seen anything but industry, devotion to duty, aud 
pride in good work, which cannot be too highly praised.” 


36. Mohamcdan Law Courts. 

Six of the young students who have been trained as Kadis in the Gordon College 
were appointed to the Courts during the past year. Mr. Bonham Carter reports 
favourably of their acquirements. lie adds : “ We are all, both legal and educational 
authorities, very anxious that they should turn out well. Personally, 1 feel very little 
doubt that this educational experiment will fulfil all that the late Sheikh Mohamed Abdou 
hoped and prophesied of it.” 


XII.—EDUCATION. 


37. General. 


Exclusive of the Kuttabs, there are now 340 pupils undergoing instruction in the 
Government schools of the Soudan, namely, 311 Moslems, 25 Copts, and 4 Israelites. 
The nationalities of these 340 pupils are as follows:— 


Arabs 
Blacks 
Bcrberines. 
Mixed 
Egyptians. 


138 

67 

5 

46 

84 


Total 


340 


The educational system is beginning to produce its results in the direction of 
enabling boys educated in the Government schools to enter the Government service. 
Seventy-three of these boys are now employed in the following Departments:— 


Mehkerneh.. .. .. ., ,. _ _ _ g 

Education Department .. .. ,. .. ,. ’ [ 10 

Survey Department.. .. ” 13 

Justice .. .. ,, .. ti ** ’* 1 

Posts and Telegraphs .. .. ,, ,. _ _ * 20 

Railways .. .. <t tl a> ’’ ’’ 12 

Red Sea Oovernorate .. .. .. .. 11 < 2 

Public Works Depaitmeut .. ., .. .. __ 1 

Customs .. .. ,. ., t j '' 1 

Eastern Telegraph Company, Suakin ., .. .. ., , ’ 5 

Total .. .. .. ,. ,, 73 


The question of the salaries to be allotted to the boys who go through a full course 
of instruction at the schools is now under consideration. Mr. Currie very truly remarks: 
“ It is often forgotten that if unskilled clerical labour be overpaid, a premium is put on 
boys leaving school at too early an age.” 


38. Gordon College. 

I need not dwell at any length upon the results obtained at the Gordon College 
during the past year, as a separate Report on the working of this institution will shortly 
be published. 

It will be remembered that the original intention was that there should be four 
branches at the College, namely :—- 

1. A school for the training of assistant engineers. 

2. A survey school. 

3. A secondary school, of the ordinary literary type. 

4. A training college for schoolmasters. 

Classes for surveyors and assistant engineers were instituted in October 1905. In 
the latter, the course of study lasts four years, but the survey course only lasts for 
two years. By October next, therefore, some of the pupils trained at this College will 
be able to enter the Survey and Irrigation Departments, where their presence is much 
required. 

The Secondary School has not yet been established. The question is now under 
consideration. Mr. Currie, however, remarks; “ It is not lack of funds that has caused 
delay, but absence of pupils. The upper forms of the higher primary schools are 
depleted on account of the ever-increasing demand for minor land measurers, petty 
clerks, telegraphists, and junior employes of every description. The pay offered presents 
a considerable temptation to parents of very limited means, and the consequence is that 
it becomes a struggle to keep the numbers in the top form of our primary schools up *o 
the mark.” 

As regards the Training College for schoolmasters, the fifth year of the course was 
completed last July. Ten young men successfully passed the final examination. Of 
these, five are employed by the Education Department, and five bv the Department of 
Justice. “So far as the Education Department is comernea,” Mr. Currie writes, “ the 
[1701] 2 C 
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young schoolmasters appear to have marie a good beginning, but it too so y 

definitely.” The total number now m attendance is 125. T 

V A Military School for training cadets is also attached to the Gordon College, 
am sanguine that a superior class of young officer will be turned out of this school lor 

service in the army. 

39. Higher Primary Education. 

Two new Higher Primary Schools were opened in the course of 1906, namely, at 
Berber and Wad Medani. There are now six such schools m existence. They are 

Attended bv 762 boys, as against 511 in 1905. . , ,, 

Mr. Currie says that “ the demand both from outside and inside sources lor the 
services of boys possessing an elementary education lias increased beyond what 
thought possible. I consider that the number of these higher primary schools will have 

to be increased.” 

40. Technical Education. 

There are at present 125 boys in the instructional workshops founded by 
Sir William Mather at the Gordon College. These workshops were started in January 
1904 They could then only contain 34 boys. Of these 34, 7 have left for 
various reasons, 10 have found employment, and 17 are still under ms ruction. 

As regards those who have already found employment Mr. Currie says: T lie initial 
pay of these-10 boys amounts on an average to slightly over £ E. 4 a-month. All are 
engaged in bond fide industrial occupations and have not drifted into the ranks ot 

inferior clerical labour.” ... . . , i i 

It is worthy of note that one of the boys receiving instruction at these workshops is 

the son of Sheikh Mudassir, who was iormerly the Head Vizier to the Khalifa, and was, 
indeed, the highest civil official under the Dervish Government. Mr Currie remarks : 
“When an Arab in a position such as tins sends Ins boy to the woi kshops, one can feel 
pretty certain that suspicion as regards our intentions is gradually becoming allayed and 
that the belief that the training given there is of a kind that can provide a boy with a 
reasonable career is spreading.” 

41. Vernacular Education. 

“This ” Mr. Currie writes, “is the first year since my arrival in the country that it 
is possible* to report that progress on any considerable scale lias been made in the 
matter of vernacular education. For this progress the principle of local rating foi 
educational purposes, which is now beginning to make some real headway, is 

responsible^ ^ £ E ^ 2 oo hag been raise( ^ by tbe people of the Sennar Province. The 
Government has added an equal sum. Vernacular schools which will be capable of 
accommodating about 300 pupils, are, therefore, now being built at Singa and bennar. 
They will be completed by the 1st April. As soon as these are ready, two others will be 

The local rate in the Blue Kile Province has produced schools at Kamlin, Ruiaa, 
Messalamia, and Menagil. A large Kuttab is also about to be built at Wad Medani 

In the Dongola Province a commencement is being made with a Kuttab at Korti. 
On the suggestion of the Governor, Colonel Jackson, provision at this Kuttab will be 
made for boarders. , , . 

In the Red Sea Province a Kuttab is about to be built at lokar to accommodate 

In the White Nile Province Dueim, Geteiua, and Kawa will, during the current 

vear, be provided with elementary schools. . ., , , . t n -. t 

In the Berber Province a system of town grants-in-aid has been introduced at 

Shendi and Darner. It appears to be working fairly well. . 

No system of local rates has yet been introduced into the Kassala I rov nice, but, 
bv means of the grants-in-aid, ICuttabs have been established at Kassala and Gadarei. 
Provision has also been made for building a large Kuttab at El-Obeid. 

A small Training College has been attached to the Omdurman school with a view 
to training teachers for these Kultabs. Some 20 young Sheikhs are now going through 
the two years’ course of training at that College. 
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42. Female Education. 

A petition, numerously signed,was ^Khlrtounf Tim necessity for creating 
t* ^«eL^| s a fu^ecog 0 niz a e<l B, I trust that before long funds will - 

order to enable the work to be taken in hand. 


43. Missionary Schools. 

„ .a, 1004 . fnn 139-141') I dealt fully with the principles 

In my Report for the year 190 wP’ . , ^ w iih missionary enterprise. I 

which guide the Government of the Soudan n de« « beiim,to allow free scope 

explained the reason, which.render*2' Soudan which are 
to missionary work, properly so , explained that some relaxation of tms 

inhabited by a Moslem population. I furthe educational work at Khartoum, 

restriction was.both necessary and des, a e -f^wholly Moslem. There are many 

“ The population of that town, 1 sa , be i no the seat of government, 

Christian residents of vartous denommauon^. M f „ ’ s „ r ' vi6ed . whilst the Moslem 

the action of any_ipiss.0M.ry bodies cut be caretu ^ ^ ulhoritie8i m0 re readily 
population, being m immediate or . • , be outlying provinces. Further, 

comprehend the policy adopted than hose i P to nmet adequately 
an active demand for education, w ic Moslems and Christians. Under these 

from Us own resources, exists on the establishment of Mission Schools at 

circumstances, permission has bee g , t \ ec pie on the amount of religious 

Khartoum. Tt is for the heads ot these sc 100 ’ ^ duty 0 f the Government is 

instruction which shall be afiori et oMiarent of some Christian denomination 

limited to providing that any Moslem paieclearly under- 

other than that under whose s p 1 c ®^TustructUDn Unparted, before he sends his 

* - have accOTdingly been 

fra ’t "much a, the relation, between 

which 1 referred in the passage quoted above. 

They are as follows permitted to attend a Mission School, the 

direcIor'o^mafoftTrscimonlU to satisfy himself that the parents or guard,aus under- 
stand that the school is a Christian schoo' ■ . btained by the director or head 

of th^IhooftlbTTny 0 pupil 1 is given any religious instruction, no matter of whal 

nali °r'wimu^us l SflS being carried out no other children, except thos. 
"’“I CSS'to! “ t S aIUre S , e tNto taspVcJion of the Governor-Genera 

on the school is dependent on these regulations bein^oK e the Civil Secretar; 

A short time ago Sir Regina d Wingate «uy request, U unconnec ted will 

of the Government, Majoi TffipP » « , ’ i at Khartoum and to make a ver 

missionary work, to visit the “.‘“ ftW w e conducted, in so far, at all event, 
careful inquiry into the manner m which tlm) , r bave n0 doubt whatever 

aTota-nanceof the Government regu lat, on,.sconce, bolh in the 

from Major Phipps's ropur,, ' hV iiat StoluuneaHn parents,who send their cluldre, 
^SertwS^^a'So^c^Sme of'the regulations and a,so of tin 

uattt Uidl^ 

how it is possible for any one to ta e . 1 However this may be, the duty of the 

Government in connection with this > bjeb fea tl are prepared, for the time 
Government is clear. lor goo b properly so called, in certain districts of 
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at their own cost, to provide education for the considerable Christian population which 
exists in Khartoum. 1 They would also be acting in a very arbitrary fashion if they 
prevented Moslem parents from sending their children to the Mission Schools in the 
event of their voluntarily expressing a wish to do so. In tact, Ae ou y sem ance 
grievance which exists on the part of the Moslem population is that, up t ^ P “ i 
time, no Government school for girls has been established at Khartoum, llus defect is 
fully recognized. As I have already stated, in dealing with lemale education, I trust 

that before long the want will be supplied. , , , „ 

In the meanwhile, it may be noted as a singular and also, to some extent as a 
satisfactory symptom, that whereas but a few years ago he whole of the Moslem 
population ot Egypt were apathetic, even if they were not hostile, to the education of 
girls, now it is regarded as a grievance—not merely by some Cairene Mosiems but also 
by some of the relatively backward population of Khartoum—that no facilities 
female education are at once established in a country in which, as yet, only the rudi 
of civilization can be said to Lave been introduced. 


xm.— PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATIONS. 


44. Introductory. 

The Reports from the Governors of the various provinces contain, as usual, very full 
accounts of the progress of affairs in their several districts. In writing to Sir Resale 
Wingate I carefully review these Reports in detail, but they are, of course, far too bu y 
to reproduce in full. I content myself, therefore, with giving a very few extracts on 
subjects of general interest. These may suffice to give some idea ot the c°nduum 
the country and of the manners and customs of its inhabitants. In order a y_ 
appreciate the zeal and intelligence which the various officials in the Soudan are bringing 
to bear on their work, it would be necessary not merely to read their Repoi a, but to 
visit the remote and inhospitable localities in which their work is conducted. Their 
country has every reason to be proud of them, and I hope and believe fat, with the 
exception possibly of a few individuals, it is proud of them. In any case I wish to take 
this opportunity of expressing personally my high appreciation of their labours. 

45. Bahr-el-GhazaL 

This nrovince is still in a very backward condition ; the inhabitants are for the 
most part^ savages. Nevertheless, Major Carter write,: “We are, on the whole, 

P^TOTO^a^ts^mder consideration for establishing a civil hospital at Wau. In these 
backward districts, the medical man is one of the best possible agents for introducing the 

first rudimentarv elements of civilization. . . . . 

The question of improving the water supply from the wells on the roads, which 

one of much importance, is also being considered. 

46. Berber. 

Maior Sir Henry Hill reports: “ The general condition of the people is greatly 
imnroved • they have more money to spend; they are better clothed, and live more 
luxuriously The population is increasing. The area of land cultivated is extending 
v X rlv Meat is more largely eaten, better houses are being built, people dress better, 

Indie—wear•more jewellery.Lack of population is the greatest hmdrance 

to the uro^ress and development of the province.Wages are rising fast. Small 

boys, between 10 and 14, get 3 piastres a-day, and adults 5 piastres. Two years ago, 

adUl ' sir Henry Hill’s report is illustrative of the manners and 
customs of the nomad Arabs: “ There is very little crime amongst the riverain classes. 
As a rule tliev have 'a high code of honour amongst themselves, though their code is 
somewhat 5 curious to Western ideas. A man, for instance, who would not tlnnk twice 
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about swindling an orphan or 

commit a petty theft from an D f honour amongst the nomad 

which two boys were.theP™«pa’ be J punislied. E There is a general feeling 
tZ£ Cn^fif Htey give evklem:e tihy may be punished, so they th.uk , 

safer to keep quiet, especially where a i e ias ie ^ attractive sides of Oriental 

The following extract brings out o f W adv Haifa on one occasion, 

character : “ Two penniless eiinans b W alketl alon" the river over 600 miles, 

and a Syrian Jew on another. 1 . * 1 \ { of the inh abitants. I told some of the 
They were fed the whole way throu h y different race and creed, 

“if -s."»■ 

hungry'man to pass without giving him »ome oUheirfood^ ^ but the following 

Education appears to be making s P o ‘ difficulties which have to be 

extract from Sir Henry Hill’s report is mchcative of ^ e .^° ul ; l ^ vil , ce> It is a great 

encountered : “ There are many sma re ^ , a p tt | e s i m ple arithmetic, but the 

pity that the local Shei is c o no e schools, the children sit in a dark airless 

promise to carry out these suggestions, but do nothing. 

47. Blue Nile Province- 

This province suffered very severely from locusts nn ^ large fT—‘S 

cattle died from starvation. MajorDiekmsonn 1: / condition of the people at 

locusts and to the abundant rainfall in 1906 the matenat ^ am iucliued to lh ink 
present is, on the whole, decidedly better t lan 0.^ ^ in Bome parts ot the 

that the rush of foreigners to buy landMia "S o^of large tracts of land lor 

province. The alluring prospect of bei {2 1 h ? |he Arab > s apathetic attitude 

prompt cash payment has latior elite verv ° 1U arked improvement in the attitude 

towards real material improveme t. . . • •* J nlhv , es t0 be manifest, and there are 

saws .«.r?sstfssft 

been work lor all. . . , ti ctorv nro^ress. A small education tax 

Education appears to be making < y , j very fully concur in the following 
has been imposed, and is readily “pVos^ «f m irrigation canal in the 

remarks made by Majoi Diekm.o . ,, r t p e country some better methods 

near future, it seems to me that o teach the “ fluted with cultivable 

^ t :: u1 be ■ sound volicy ' aud a m 

advantage to the country in its future development. 

48. Dongola. 

, full nn<l interestin'* report on the affairs ol this 
Colonel Jackson has sent m a very full and 

province. Want ol space alone P^vui s £ d w f tU t he affairs of this province was 

The most important event ol last year con - Hamed to Kereima. Thus, as 

the opening, on the 8th March, of the ri\\ way’ ‘ communication with the see 

£ province'should^ be »'» 
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attention to the fact that a large quantity of dates-which is one of the principal products 
of Dormola—still goes to Omdurman by camel, thus apparently showing that the lai y 
freights'" are too high. I do not doubt that the matter will receive the serious attention 

Another important point in this province is that the sheep, goats and donkejs have 
suffered severely from want of fodder. Sir Reginald Wingate is considering what means 
may be practicable for improving the situation in this respect. 

49 . Haifa. 

It was generally expected that when the Nile-Red Sea Railway was opened trade 
via Wady Haifa would virtually cease. So far, however, Captain Morant reports : 

“Haifa and trade via the Nile route have not been nearly so much affected as was 

P It would appear that the Soudan is quite as much a “ Land of Paradox as Egypt. 

At all events, this is the case with the Province of Haifa and its peculiar population. 

“ The more fertile a district, the more people leave it, whilst the greater the number 

of absentees, the richer are the people.” . .. , r .. e 

In the most prosperous part of the province—namely, that which lies north of the 
Second Cataract—49 per cent, of the males over 10 years of age were absent at the time 
of the census. In the Sukkot district, which is renowned for the excellence of its dates 
38 per cent, of the males were absent. In the relatively poor districts of Malms and 
Batn-el-Harmr, 32 and 22 per cent, respectively were absent. These singular figures are 
due to the fact that a large number of the inhabitants of this province are domestic 

servants and others who seek employment elsewhere. . . . . ., 

Wady Haifa is the most convenient spot at which the influx of foreigners into the 
Soudan can be watched. Last year, exclusive of tourists, 1,271 Europeans entered the 
country, of these, 865 were Greeks. I notice with satisfaction that 001 are described 
as artisans and 40 as engineers. Both of these classes are much required in the Soudan. 
184 are described as “ merchants.” 

As regards the labour market, Captain Morant w'rites : . . . 

“ Provided the pay is sufficient, there appears to be no real dearth of labour in his 

province.90 piastres a-month is considered a living wage, but labourers showing 

any aptitude for their work receive 105 to 120 piastres, whilst the mines pay from 
120 to 150 piastres, exclusive of a free ration. As a rule, men will not wor or 

more than two or three months at a time. ,. ., , . „ 

“ As regards the relative value of labour here and at home, 1 am told that, under 
certain conditions, five natives will knock in 500 finch rivets in the day, whereas m 
England the same amount of work would be done by two men and a boy. But, whilst 
the*total pay of both gangs would be approximately the same, the riveting here is much 
less efficiently done. A mining superintendent has told me that the intelligence and 
work of the Soudanese compare favourably with that of the Kaffir in South Alnca. 

The following remarks which bear on the drink question are of interest 

“The consumption of liquor at Haifa during the past twelve mouths has, I am 
informed, been considerably less than formerly. This has been due, partly to the 
removal of the Railway Head-quarters to Atbara, and partly to the recent amendment to 
the Sale of Liquor Ordinance, whereby the supply to all Berberines, whether natives of 
Egypt or the Soudan, is prohibited. There is still, however, a good deal of drunkenness 
amongst Soudanese, mostly due to ‘ Merissa.’ There is no doubt that Egyptians buy 

spirits and retail them secretly to the natives.I am confident that veiy little or 

no liquor is sold direct to the natives by the Greeks, but this secret retail trade is, 
of course, difficult to check. 

50. Kassala. 

As "regards labour, Colonel Wilkinson reports :— . 

“The C state of the labour market is good, and no difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining all the labour required for the carrying out of the irrigation works around 
Kassala ^ Large numbers of Beni-Amer Arabs presented themselves for woik. AH 
labour was carried out on the system of piece-work, and very little difficulty was, on the 
whole, experienced in' making the men understand a system which had not existed 

previously.” 
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^ The f lives oTKaLla are eagerly looking forwanl ° f * TeCh “ Cal 

School^there, and J ^“o^ofXation generally has been very satisfactory, 
considering'the low standard coeducation the teachers possess. 


51. Khartoum* 

Colonel Stanton reports : - , • distinctly prosperous. Good rain crops, 

« The material condition of the people , t J w l n8 have contributed, together 

good pasturage for animals, a ®' h '^ saiisfactory condition. The people still 

rrtVslro7aTw a pound», the Eed Se a appear, to be 

sent to Suakin, for either Sale a P of l905 t0 34 piastres. This, Colonel 

fallen from 132 piastres the ardc ^ t and deterrent effect on the grain merchants 
“t ry"a g a^ making arrangements to corner the gram- 

8UPP The f following remarks on the suHject < ^^{ 1 ye^r abou^the large consumption 

“A good deal has been said in j n n n antitv of this import passes through, 

of alcohol in the Soudan. As by tlie grea^ t ^ ;. onsi d e red exceeding my duties 
and is consumed in, this province It - . this country the number of cases 

when I state that in the ten years that I aveservo^ ^ ex(jeed half . a . d ozen and these 
of drunkenness that have come t y hmncrht from E“ypt. Slight cases of 

have invariably been among P r ^ate d^cour but these are invariably attributable to 

inebriety-which are extremely rare-do occur which, if taken m large 

an excess of ' Merissa/ the native bev™e b om dli ^ ^ ;my so f 

,iquor9 ‘ ,0 " ot a '‘ d ^ 

the 'S££ — inclosesin hi, regime 

the manager of the National Ban o a y\ ‘i j „ U p f or liner stuffs for clothing, 

Lapidl/inmeasing^d ^ ^ follow^ ob,ervatious. which appear 

to merit consideration at the hands of in obu i„ing sufficient credit from 

‘ Attention is called," he say, to he dffieulty * °“ 0 „Vain that the length 
time in England supply mg goods to trader here W ^ and lUey are 

of time taken by goods on the jon J , arr P ive Comparisons are made between 

occasionally called upon to pay hefore thet go 1 U11 favourable to the former, and 

the facilities given by British and Ge. - imp01 ., a nt considerations to the 
there is no doubt that m many case"there a e ^ sho nld be prepared to give 

trader than the known reliability of Bi.t aitm fitras will learn to rely more 

at least three months credit. No ““ubt, in t their prospective customer,, 

upon the local sources of mformahonas o tlae ata „ so ugllt a hold 

bit meantime they run a great risk their torei v 

on the import trade that it will be dilhoult to shake 


52. Kordofan. 

Raiding and inter-tribal war still continue in this pro.slave 

the following remarks: “ Ho*of the X/havim- bee,! a centre of the S,ave Traffic 
nuestions. It is not to be expected that, attei na , their habits for some years 
for generations, the inhabitants can settt e 5 j a i W ays raided one another, and the 

The Nubas have always been raided and have aiw y 
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Arabs since they first came into the country have raided the Nubas. To expect a brave 
warlike, and war-loving people to give up their old habits, and surrender what they 
regard as their right, much less to give up their property without a struggle, is 
manifestly to expect the impossible. Vendettas, quarrels over women and cattle, and 
often pure devilment, must give rise to disturbances from time to time. Moreover, a 
generation of young men has grown up who have seen no fighting. The young women 
taunt them with this, and say they are not half the men their fathers were. As a result, 
the youngsters look out for the first opportunity of a fight, as a means of winning favour 
in the eyes of the women. I cannot think the worse of them for it. There is much 
more hope for the future development of such a race than for a people who accept every 

change with passive docility.It is to be hoped that people who think that enough 

is not done in this province to suppress slavery will now realize that the matter is not so 

easy or simple in practice as it is in theory.The Baggara and other tribes are short 

of slaves, and both feel and resent the loss.” 

The main want of this province is railway communication. It is to be hoped that 
when a railway is made up the centre of the Gbezireh, a branch will be brought down 
to the White Nile, that then the river will be bridged, and the railway continued 
to El-Obeid; but I fear that some years must elapse before this programme is 
carried out. 


53. Mongalla. 

This, which is the most remote, and also, probably, the most backward, province in 
the Soudan, formed until recently a portion of the Upper Nile Province. A separate 
Administration has now been created, with the parallel of 7° 30' north latitude as its 
northern limit. 

With the exception of 300/. or 400/. collected as royalty on ivory, the province 
practically yields no revenue. The cost of the administration, on the other hand, is 
some 6,000/. a-year. 

The backward condition of the province may, perhaps, best be realized from Captain 
Cameron’s laconic report on the “ state of the labour market.” He writes as follows :— 

“No local labour is obtainable except when the natives have no grain. They will 
then work intermittently, if paid in dliurra.” 

As regards the condition of the people in general, Captain Cameron writes as 
follows:— 

“ After two or three years of bad or indifferent crops, the people, generally speaking, 
are not well off. The Dinkas, owning large herds of cattle and sheep, have killed off 
many of their animals for food, or have exchanged them for grain with others more 
fortunately situated. So much is this the case that it has latterly been very difficult 
to buy a male sheep or goat at Bor, the Dinkas offering to sell females, saying that 
all the males have beeu eaten. Still, the condition of the Dinkas is not, on the whole, 
bad, and the promise of a good crop this year may inaugurate a series of years of 
plenty. 

“ The above remarks apply to the Bor and Twi Dinkas. The Aliabs seem to 
be better off, and are reported to be the most wealthy section of the tribe, both in cattle 
and grain. 

“ The Baris appear to be in a chronic state of semi-starvation, but it is not to be 
wondered at, seeing the absolute apathy with which they take life. Dwellers on the river 
seem to lose ail energy and enterprise, and the difference between inland and riverside 
members of the same tribe is as marked as the difference in climate and surroundings 
between the inland villages and those embedded in the swamps. 

“ There are slight indications of a desire on the part of the river villagers to move 
back to where they can cultivate more successfully, as near the river the grain crop is 
eaten up by swarms of small birds as soon as it is nearly ripened. In former days, many 
of those who now live on the bank did live inland, and, becoming harassed from behind 
by more powerful and more vigorous tribes, gradually edged closer and closer to the 
river. Now, with the restoration of government, confidence is returning, and, for 
example, a good number from the village of Sheikh Akojai, near Bor—who for the past 
few years have been content to eke out a miserable existence in the swamps—have 
this year gone inland to cultivate on a larger scale and with more hope of success than 
was possible near the river. 

“ Until there arises among the people themselves a desire to better their state, there 
will not be much improvement in their condition to record, as they have sunk so deep 



into a state of lethargy that nothing seems to tempt them out of it, and it is almost 
impossible to get them to work, even to provide their own food.” 


54. lied Sea Province. 

The completion of the Nile-Red Sea hailway and the opening of Port Soudan 
have naturally given a very great stimulus to the affairs of this province, which, Major 

Hawker writes, “ is in a most flourishing condition.Since the opening of the 

railway, the trade of both Suakin and Port Soudan has increased at a rate that was 
hardly anticipated.” The population of Port Soudan during the past year has grown 
from 1,926 to 4,289. There has been a considerable influx of Europeans, principally 
Greeks and Italians. 

There appears to be a sufficient supply of labour for present purposes, but wages are 
rising, and sooner or later the labour question will probably cause difficulties. It is 
satisfactory to learn that a good many labourers are coming over from the eastern coast 
of the Red Sea to work at Port Soudan. 

Major Hawker writes: “An hotel is badly wanted at Port Soudan; some steam¬ 
ship companies will not book passengers to Khartoum viil Port Soudan until hotel 
accommodation is available.” 


55. Sennar. 

Major Wilson’s Report on this province shows a record of steady and satisfactory 
progress. “ The demand,” he writes, “for a better class of material for wearing apparel 
and goods in general, as also the increasing amount of business done in the local 

markets, all point to a satisfactory advance in prosperity.Every year the owners 

of riverain lands get keener about owning a sakia, the number of which has greatly 
increased.” Numerous small advances have been made by the Government during 
the course of the past year, in order to provide the capital for the construction of 
sakias. 

The main want of the province is communications. Major Wilson reports that a 
large amount of the dliurra crop of last year will probably “ be allowed to rot, for 
want of transport and a market for its sale.” This will be put right when, as I hope 
will eventually be the case, a railway is made up the centre of the Gbezireh. 

The following observation is characteristic ol British administration. Major Wilson 
writes: “ Advantage was taken of the presence of numerous head Sheikhs at the 
Cotton Show to initiate them into the game of polo on donkeys. Matches were played 
between teams of Sheikhs, who took to the game in an extraordinary manner.” 


56. Upper Nile Province, 

Major Matthews, who has devoted many years to a successful endeavour to improve 
the condition of this backward province, writes : “ The tribes of the province and the 
immigrant population must assuredly have found themselves in a better way during the 
present year than at any time within recent memory. In all the regions which may be 
described as being under Government control, grain has been plentiful, and, as I write, 
the reports of the coming harvest are in every respect encouraging. 

“ Only in the Nuer districts in the Bahr-el-Zeraf Valley did the keenest distress 
exist owing to the paucity of food. It is pleasant to be able to record that the 
afflicted districts were substantially relieved by Government permitting upwards of 
1,500 ardebs of grain to be taken io them in exchange for the cattle they willingly 
offered.” 

“ The crying need of the province is,” Major Matthews adds, “ the expansion of 
means of communication.” 

It has very wisely been decided not to apply the ordinary codes to the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in this portion of the Soudan. Disputes are settled by tribal custom 
with which the British officers are now becoming acquainted. It is very much to the 
credit of Captain O'Sullivan, of the Royal Marines, that he should have been able to 
compile a compendium of Dinka laws. “When published,” Major Matthews writes, 
“ I think it will be a most useful guide to young administrators in dealing with this 
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interesting tribe.” I should add that during the last three years upwards of 1,600 
cases of complaints, about property right in cattle and marriage disputes, which have 
been submitted by the tribesmen, have been settled, and apparently satisfactorily, by the 
Government officials. 

It is with special pleasure that I add that Major Matthews speaks highly of the 
work performed by the Egyptian Mamours. “ One young Egyptian officer, Mulazim 
Tani Ahmed Effendi Mohamed Ragab,” Major Matthews writes, “hasmastered the Dinka 
vernacular, and it is no exaggeration to say that he stands to-day as one of the most 
useful assets of our southern administrative machinery.” 

As regards the missionaries located in this province, Major Matthews writes: “The 
missionaries appear to be setting a noble example, and to be earning the respect of the 
tribes. They avoid doctrine, which they know the native cannot grasp, and encourage 
by every possible means the abandonment of laziness. Few realize, as I have had an 
opportunity of doing, the intense hardships under which the missionaries labour. I 
should be failing in my duty if I did not express a word of warm admiration for their 
efforts. Their relations with the Government officials are marked with constairt harmony 
and unvarying cordiality.” 

As regards the progress of the missionary schools Major Matthews writes as 
follows : “ '1 he missionaries invited me during the year to suggest to the headmen of 
tribes the utility of sending a few of their boys to their schools. Every possible 
argument was used to endeavour to persuade Sheikhs of the efficacy of the arrange¬ 
ment proposed. I regret, however, to be obliged to admit that the deepest suspicion of 
the sincerity of this object took a firm hold upon the Shilluk tribe. Tribesmen frankly 
expressed tlieir belief that the proposal was simply an attempt to get possession of 
their boys for Government service, and their apprehensions were only removed when 1 
invited the Shilluks to come in and level the old Government fortifications at Kodok, a 
task which they began with some spirit, and worked at until its object dawned upon 
their slow intellects, and they were satisfied that the Government was keeping up no 
bulwarks against them. But in spite of this curiously acquired confidence that we could 
have no designs on their youths, the pupils at the missionary schools have tarried in 
their coming.” 

Finally, I may remark, as a satisfactory sign of progress, that the levenue of this 
province has risen from £ E. 500 in 1902 to £ E. 4,200 in 1906. 


57. White Nile Province. 

The Report on this province for last 3 r ear is written by Mr. Lyall, Senior Inspector, 
who at the time of its preparation was acting for the Governor. 

From the point of view of the suppression of slavery, the following remarks are 
satisfactory : “ There can be little doubt that the Arab is learning to get on without slave 
labour, He does not, perhaps, appreciate the position yet, but he is gradually being 
reconciled to the necessity for personal manual labour. There are, of course, a large 
number of Arabs sedentary and serai-nomad who cultivate the rain crop without the 
assistance of slave labour, but this is a form of cultivation which entails the least possible 
physical effort. Besides these, however, it is no uncommon sight to see the Arab 
taking his turn at the shadouf, or working with hoe or plough in preparing the irrigable 
land for cultivation.” 

The following applies to drink : “ There is no doubt that drink is the cause of many 
of the crimes of violence. Nearly all sedentary Soudanese frequently indulge in Merissa, 
and while it is possible to regulate to a certain extent the traffic in Merissa in the larger 
towns, it is at present quite impossible to control the consumption in the villages.” 

There appears to be a demand for elementary education. The Sheikhs of all the 
districts have expressed their willingness to pay an educational rate. 
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XIV.—SCIENCE AND ART. 


58. Survey Department. 

Under the direction of Captain Pearson, R.E., the work of the Survey Department 
nas made good progress during the past year. A large addition has been made to 
the number of printed maps on the scale of 1 to 1,000,000, and a number of incomplete 
sheets on the scale of 1 to 250,000 have been issued for temporary use. 

The cadastral survey of the Dongola Province has been completed. 400 maps 
have been compiled, covering an area of 80,000 acres. The cadastral survey is now 
proceeding in the Berber Province. 411 maps, representing an area of 41,000 acres, 
have been completed ; also 60,000 acres have been mapped in the Khartoum 
Province. Some preliminary measures have also been taken which will materially 
facilitate the Burvey of the Ghezireh, or country lying between the Blue and White 
Niles. 


59. Archceology. 

Want of funds prevents the Soudan Government from doing all that could be wished 
in the direction of preserving the antiquities of the country. At the same time, 
considering the very slender resources at his disposal, Mr, Crowfoot, the Conservator of 
Antiquities, has done a great deal. 

In the Haifa Province, Mr. Scott-Mon crieff s work of inclosing and roofing the 
temple near Wady Haifa has stood well. Steps have been taken for the removal of some 
villagers who recently occupied the old temple at Kumraa. 

In the Dongola Province, Colonel Jackson has saved, by timely repairs, the fev 
remaining columns in the temples near Gebel Barkel (ancient Napata). Arrangements 
have also been made for the temporary protection of the church at Old Dongola, which 
plays a large part in mediaeval Nubian history. 

In the Berber Province, one of the columns in the temple of Massurat, which was in 
a dangerous condition, has been strengthened. The rest-house at Nagaa has been 
completed, a Ghafir appointed, and a rest-house built near Massurat. 

Considerations of space prevent me stating at length the results of the researches so 
far made by the Archaeological Department. I may mention, however, that the past year 
was fruitful in the discovery of Christian antiquities. 

The Antiquities Ordinance, to which I alluded in my Report of last year (p. 153), 
appears to have worked well. 

A series of old Nubian papyri, written partly in Meroitic and partly in other known 
characters, is now in the hands of the Berlin savants. When the results of their studies 
are published, it may be expected that a good deal of light will be thrown upon the 
hitherto undecypherable inscriptions of the Soudan. 


00. The Museum. 

The Museum Board, and its very competent Honorary Secretary, Mrs. Broun, 
continues to perform excellent work, which cannot fail ultimately to be ol great benefit to 
the country. Several valuable additions have, during the past year, been made to the 
colled ions. 

A Central Economic Board has been created, the object of which is to advise the 
Government as regards all measures connected with the general advancement of 
commerce and economic research. 


61. Research Laboratories. 

The Second Annual Report of the Laboratories, the institution of which is largely 
due to the munificence of Mr. Wellcome, was published last September. The subjects 
which occupy the attention of Dr. Balfour and his very able assistants are of too scientific 
a nature to admit of my describing them here. I can only say that Dr. Beam and 
Mr. King, the newly-appointed entomologist, arc doing invaluable work. Further, the 
Soudan Government have secured the services of Dr. Wenyon, protozoologist to the 
London School of Tropical Medicine, fie has been engaged for a year’s research on 
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the upper waters of the Nile, This work is rendered possible by the possession of a 
steamer and a barge, and by a further special donation given by Mr. Wellcome. I should 
add that the first of the Carnegie Research Fellows, Dr. MacTier Pirrie, is now at Renk, 
on the White Nile, and is engaged on certain anthropological work. 

In the course of his report on these Laboratories, Mr. Currie remarks: “ The 
question of whether or no vivisection has taken place in them was recently raised by 
means of a question in the House of Commons. I am anxious that the exact state of 
affairs should be known. 

“ No vivisectional experiments in the ordinary sense of the term have been conducted 
at the Wellcome Research Laboratories, but from time to time hypodermic inoculations 
have been given to living animals in order to further the diagnosis and cure of the 
various obscure tropical diseases to which men and animals are exposed when living in 
the Soudan. Full details of these have been published in various scientific journals and 
reports.” 


XV.—CONCLUSION. 


62. Conclusion. 

I stated in the introductory remarks to this Report that I would endeavour to 
describe the manner in which Sir Reginald Wingate, and those serving under him, had, 
during the past year, executed the high trust which is confided to them. I have, I hope, 
said enough to show that they have performed their task in a manner alike creditable 
to themselves and beneficial to the people committed to their charge. The 
country is advancing steadily along lines which are adapted to its present stage of 
development. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 33. 

Note by Sir William Garstin, G.C.M.G, on the Soudan Irrigation Service. 

A good year’s work can be recorded for this service. 

Much was done in the direction of increasing and improving our knowledge of the 
two rivers which combine to form the Nile, and, by the end of last year, we had 
advanced many steps further forward in the direction of solving the problems connected 
with the water supply of Egypt and the Soudan. 

A great deal of survey and useful exploration work was carried out last year, but 
much more is requisite before we shall be in a position to submit definite proposals to 
the Egyptian Government. The difficulties in connection with such work in the Soudan 
are very considerable. The climate, of course, is the most formidable obstacle, as it is 
precisely in those regions where the greatest amount of study is required that the 
diseases, which prostrate the explorer and paralyze his efforts, flourish most abundantly. 
In these localities, the periods in which it is possible for Europeans to work at all 
are controlled by Nature, and confined to a very limited period. This is a great obstacle 
to attaining quick results. 

Transport, labour, and supply again present obstacles which are extremely difficult 
to surmount. Iu spite of these adverse conditions, the officers at present working under 
Mr. Dupuis’ direction have carried out a surprising amount of good work in the year 
just past. 

- I will give a very brief account of the main results obtained. 


( 1 .) On the White Nile. 

Messrs. Walsh and Colvin completed the traverse across from the Saubat River 
junction to Bor—following much the same line as that proposed as a possible new 
channel for the Upper Nile. This survey was an arduous piece of work, and its 
successful completion is highly creditable to these two young officers. 
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Mr. Walsh also carried a levelled traverse (on both sides of the river), some 
200 kilom. up the Bahr-el-Zaraf, when the swamps rendered further levelling impossible. 
He eventually found his w r ay, through the Zaraf, into the Bahr-el-Gehel, through what 
is supposed to have been the channel originally followed by Sir Samuel Baker. In 
addition to this, he made a large number of cross-sections of this branch of the river. 
I consider Mr. Walsh to be quite one of the best and moBt promising of the younger 
members of the Irrigation staff. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Colvin levelled and surveyed the northern bank of the Khor Lolld, 
from Taufikia to Lake No, thus defining the limits of the White Nile swamps to the 
west. He afterwards crossed the main river and connected his work with that of 
Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Tottenham, in addition to a general direction of the above work, explored the 
Awai River. This is that eastern branch of the Bahr-el-Gebel described in my report 
for 1904 as a construction of the Atom, which itself is formed by the drainage of the 
Boer swamps and by spills from Bahr-el-Gebel. He also made a large number of crosa- 
sections of the Bahr-el-Gebel itself and collected a great amount of information which 
will be of immense value. Permanent masonry gauges were erected last year at the 
following places on the White Nile system:— 

Gondokoro, Malakal, Kodok, Mellut, Rust, Hellet Abbas, Dueim, Geteina, Doleib, 
Hilla, Abwong, Attigo, and at the Zaraf mouth. As Mr. Dupuis says, these, 
although trivial works in themselves, involve a great deal of work in a country where 
questions of labour, materials, and transport all present problems of the greatest 
difficulty. 


(2.) On the Blue Nile. 

Mr. Landon continued the levelled surveys he commenced in 1905, studying the 
best line for a possible canal taking from this river, and, at the same time, so far 
completing his levels of the Ghezireli as to render possible the production of a rough 
contour map of this tract, north of Sennar. He also constructed masonry gauges 
at Singa, Sennar, Wad Mudani, and Kamlin. 

In connection with this proposed canal from the Blue Nile I shall take the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving here the genetal opinions at which I have arrived. In the latter 
months of last year I travelled up this river as far as Rosaires. 1 was accompanied by 
Mr. Dupuis, and we discussed the question in considerable detail. 

Of course, much necessary information is still wanting, and, until this is forth¬ 
coming, I am not in a position to lay down any definite proposals—still less to give 
any estimate other than the nearest approximation. 

At the same time, I may say here that, unless the detailed survey and levels, now 
in progress, show results other than those which I expect, I am pretty clear in my own 
mind as to the scheme which should be followed. 

I consider that the project, at one time suggested, for a large flood canal, taking 
oil' the Blue Nile and watering the Ghezireh, should be abandoned, and that the sounder 
scheme is for a canal giving irrigation water after the flood has passed away, *.e., 
during the months of October to March. To render such a canal possible, a barrage 
in the Blue Nile, to hold up water to the requisite height, will be indispensable. 

The following are my reasons:— 

A flood canal would do little more than the annual rainfall does at present, 
beyond assuring the country of its water supply, even in years of failure of the rains, 
and extending dhurra cultivation to the north of the rainy zone. This crop would 
practically be almost the only one raised by such a canal. 

I doubt if any commensurate advantage would be realized by extending dhurra 
cultivation very largely in the Ghezireh, and I feel still more dubious as to the possibility 
of imposing any fresh taxation upon the area irrigated, if dhurra alone were to be 
raised. This crop, in the Ghezireh, in a year of good rainfall like the present, is so 
plentiful that the supply far exceeds the demand, and, even with the construction of a 
railway and the increased facilities of transport thereby afforded, I doubt if there would 
be a rise in price sufficient to warrant an additional rate upon tl.e land. The dhurra 
almost universally grown in the Ghezireh is of an inferior quality, and I think there is but 
little chance of a market being found for it outside the limits of the Soudan. Doubtless 
the inhabitants will in time learn to cultivate an improved quality, but, even then, I 
doubt if there would be any large export trade, except, perhaps, in years when the 
rainfall in the Yemen had failed. I think then, if the Government is ever to recoup 
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itself for the expenditure entailed by the construction of a canal and barrage, by means 
of a tax upon the land benefited, that some other crop or crops must be substituted 
for dhurra. I have repeatedly stated my opinion that the true future of the countries 
bordering the Blue Nile lies in the cutivation of wheat and other cereals, and this con¬ 
viction grows stronger upon me each time that I visit the Soudan. This is one main 
reason why I consider that a canal, giving water during the winter months, after the 
flood has passed away, is essential for the prosperity of this area. 

The wheat would be put in towards the end of the flood, and could the crop obtain 
occasional irrigation during the winter months, its success would be assured. At present, 
in the interests of Egyptian irrigation, the Soudan, except on a very limited area, 
cannot draw water from the Nile, for irrigation purposes, between the 1st February and 
the 15th July in each year. All the Soudan officials who have studied agriculture in 
that country agree in thinking that, could the period when water is given be prolonged 
for another month, i.e., to the 1st March, both wheat and cotton could be satisfactorily 
raised. I am prepared to agree that, when the proposed canal is completed, the 
present prohibition shall be removed, and the Soudan be allowed to draw such water 
as it requires from the Blue Nile, by means of this canal, up to the 1st or even to 
the 15th March in each year. Such a work could not be completed in less than four 
or five years, even were it to be decided upon at once. 

The barrage could not be commenced until a railway was carried up from Halfaiya 
to the site decided upon, which will certainly be south of Sennar. By the time that 
both the railway and the car.al are completed, there is good reason to hope that a 
substantial addition will have been arranged for the water supply of Egypt. Conse¬ 
quently, the interests of that country would not suffer by the relaxation of the 
present rule. 

It is unnecessary to say that the most important point in connection with such a 
canal is the quantity of water available in the Blue Nile during the periods when 
irrigation is necessary, i.e., from November to March. Throughout these months, the 
supply is rapidly diminishing. It will be sufficient then to examine what supply is likely 
to be available during the month of February, namely, in the last and the lowest of 
those in which water woidd be require l. A study of the discharges and observations 
made during the last few years shows that in no years of which we have any record 
has the supply in the Blue Nile in February been much below 150 metres cube per 
lecond. In some years, it has been considerably above this figure, but it has never been 
less. Our records do not go back very far, I admit, but they comprise some years of 
very low supply, and, even supposing that a worse season than auy of which we have 
knowledge should one day occur,! do not think that such an exception should cause the 
project to be considered unsatisfactory. 

The area that could be eventually irrigated in the Gfhezireh is immense. Mr. Dupuis 
estimates it to be from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 acres, north of Wad-Medani alone. For 
such an area, of course, water will never be available in the Blue Nile during the winter, 
unless a storage reservoir can be constructed somewhere on its course. Such a work is 
so far away that we may remove it from consideration, and be content to do the best with 
what we have got. Even were water to be available, the population of the Ghezireh will 
be insufficient, for a great many years to come, for the cultivation of such a vast area— 
more than half that of the cultivated tracts of Egypt. 

There should certainly be sufficient water in the Blue Nile, even during the month 
of February, to supply a canal commanding half a million acres. The project then 
narrows itself down to these limits. 

Such a canal would permit of wheat cultivation over this entire area, and, 
undoubtedly, cotton would be grown as well. The season for the irrigation of this last 
crop, in the country south of Khartoum, concides very nearly with that for wheat. I 
still maintain that the latter is the better crop for the country, as being easier raised, 
involving less labour and cost, and having the market (Jedda), so to speak, at the door 
of the Soudan. I admit, however, that, were such a canal constructed, there would 
certainly be a large amount of cotton grown as well. I consider that—given facilities 
for growing wheat and cotton—the Government would be amply justified in imposing a 
tax of 50 piastres upon the lands thus benefited. This would mean a revenue of 
£ E. 250,000 per annum. 

As to the cost of such a canal and barrage, I can only repeat that, with the 
present information available, it is impossible to make estimates other than mere 
approximations. I will then only say here that 1 do not consider that the barrage could 
be constructed, in those remote localities, for less than 1^ to 1^ millions, while the canal 
would probably cost as much more. Even supposing that the project cost 3 millions, 


the estimated return would amount to 8 per cent, upon the capital expended. In all 
probability, the site that would be eventually selected for the barrage would be not far 
to the south ot Sennar, and the canal itself would irrigate the country right down to near 
Khartoum. No such works are, however, possible until the construction of a railway up 
the Ghezireh has been completed. 

I have made rather a long digression from my account of last year’s work in the 
Soudan, but, when talking of the Blue Nile survey?, I have thought it advisable to give 
some outline of the general direction in which our ideas are tending, in connection with 
the utilization of that river. I only wish that the problems in connection with the 
White Nile were as simple or as near solution. 

I will now say something regarding the works carried out last year on the Gash 
River, for the improvement of irrigation in the vicinity of Kassala. 

These little works were commenced, in the winter of 1905 and 1906, by Mr. Grieve, 
and completed, so far as it was intended to complete them, before the arrival of the 
flood. They consisted of a low rubble-stone weir, or rapid, with masonry bounding walls, 
and a system of canals for distribution. The work was admittedly experimental, and the 
expenditure incurred was not heavy. This was fortunate, as in July a flood very much 
greater than any of which we had any knowledge, or than had ever been calculated 
upon, came down, destroying the weir and breaking all the banks of the canals in 
succession. In consequence of the impossibility of obtaining labour to repair these 
banks, it was found necessary to abandon the attempt to work the canal system during 
the flood. 

I am afraid that we can do nothing except confess a failure in this instance. We 
were, I admit, working upon very insufficient knowledge as regards the Gash floods, and 
the works were not designed strong enough to allow for a contingency such as actually 
arrived. Nothing to be said in extenuation can alter these two facts. 

Fortunately, this exceptional Hood has occurred before we committed ourselves to 
works upon any large scale. The damage done to the canal system is reported by 
Mr. Dupuis as not very serious, but the weir is of course destroyed. He estimates the 
total loss at some £ E. 2,000. I can only repeat that it is fortunate that the lesson (as 
to the power of the Gash floods) has been learnt at a comparatively small cost, and at an 
early date in our experiments. 

The crops did not apparently suffer at all, in spite ot the failure of these works, and 
a good part of this result is due to the working of the canals. Mr. Dupuis says : 
“ One result of the general abundance has been to show that any great extension of the 
irrigation system would be useless until the construction of a railway to Kassala provides 
an outlet for surplus produce.” 

However this may be, I consider that for the next few years we must go very 
slowly with the execution of this project. The Gash has a very heavy slope and a 
comparatively short course. Consequently, it must always be liable to sudden and heavy 
floods. We must study the river carefully for some time, before we embark upon works 
of the scale originally intended, and content ourselves for the present with minor 
extensions and improvements of the existing system. 

I mentioned in my last year’s note that Mr. Dupuis had been sent upon a Mission 
to America and Canada by the Egyptian Government, for the purpose of studying the 
working of hydraulic dredgers in those countries. 

The result of his report has been that the Government lias sanctioned a sum ot 
£ E. 150,000, for the purchase of three large dredgers, of different types, together 
with a subsidiary fleet of tugs and coal-barges for employment on the White Nile. 
These dredgers will be trial ones, and will form the nucleus of the eventual fleet. 
Whatever may be the project finally accepted for the improvement of this river, 
hydraulic dredgers will be indispensable. It was felt then that, before embarking upon 
any purchases on a large scale, it was highly desirable that dredgers of different types 
should be tried, so that a knowledge of what- adaptations aud alterations would be 
requisite should be acquired. 

These dredgers, when they arrive, will be made use of on the Upper Nile, upon 
improving those portions of the river in which woik will be required, whatever may be 
the project accepted. It is hoped that they will be supplied in the course of 1908. 

The Soudan Irrigation staff at present is very inadequate, and there is no provision 
for replacing officers on leave or ill. It will be necessary very soon to considerably 
enlarge it. Mr. Dupuis and his officers are all overworked. 

The total expenditure on the Soudan Irrigation Service in 1906 was £ E. 44,591. 

Of this, the permanent and temporary staff cost some £ E. 10,000, the working 
expenses of the survey parties in the field £ E. 7,500, and the balance was expended on 







works, such as the construction ot quarters and offices, the erection of gauges, &c., and 
the works in connection with Gash project. 

This latter cost under £ E. 20,000, and the damage to the works caused by the floods 
is estimated at some £ E. 2,000. 

(Signed) W. E. GAUSTIN. 

January 19, 1907. 


[8473] No. 34. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 16.) 

(No. 37.) 

Sir, Cairo, March 7, 1907. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 50 of the 8th ultimo, and to previous 
correspondence on the subject of the proposed delimitation of the Lado Enclave, I 
have now the honour to inclose herewith copy of a despatch which has been addressed 
to me by Sir Reginald Wingate, and which contains his observations after consideration 
of Sir Arthur llardinge’s despatches No. 9 and No. 21 of the 18th and 30th January 
respectively. 

You will observe that Sir Reginald Wingate is of opinion that a delimitation is 
advisable because— 

1. The frontier district has a considerable population. 

2. The maps are bad, and the position of villages is not accurately known. 

3. Complaints are frequently made by villages which are believed to be in the 
Soudan, that tribute or supplies have been collected from them by troops belonging to 
the Enclave. 

4. Such incidents would, in time of political tension, be dangerous. 

Sir Reginald Wingate therefore proposes that, as a regular delimitation would be 
costly and is practically impossible this dry season, a meeting should take place next 
dry season between local representatives of the two Government's, with instructions to 
go along the approximate boundary-line, and to arrive at a settlement as to the 
administration of villages and localities, the position of which is doubtful. 

I venture to suggest that a copy of this despatch and its inclosure should be 
transmitted to Sir Arthur Hardinge, with the request that, if he sees no objection, he 
would recommend Sir Reginald Wingate’s proposal to the proper authorities. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 34. 

Governor-General Sir R. Wingate to the Earl of Cromer. 

My Lord, Khartoum, February 27, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Sir A. Hardinge’s despatches 
No. 9 of the 18th January and No. 21 of the 30th January, respecting the delimitation 
of the frontier between the Soudan and the Lado Enclave, and in reply to briefly state, 
for your Lordship’s information, the local considerations which urged me to suggest 
that the presence of the combined survey parties might bo utilized to undertake an 
early delimitation of the frontier between the two countries. 

The imaginary line constituting the boundary traverses a fairly thickly populated 
country, containing numerous villages. The maps existing of the luoality are old and 
somewhat inaccurate, as, pending the settlement of the negotiations consequent on the 
action of the Lemaire Mission, it was considered inadvisable to have survey parties 
working along any of the frontiers bordering on the Lado Enclave and Congo Free 
State. Under the circumstances it is only natural that there should be a certain 
amount of confusion, not only in the minds of the natives, but also on the part of 
the respective Governments with regard to jurisdiction over certain villages and 
localities. 

Complaints are frequently being brought in by natives, who, as far as is known, 
roughly owe allegiance to the Soudan, of incursions by small parties of soldiers of 
the Enclave into the Soudan territory for the purpose of collecting tribute or procuring 
food supplies. These parties are, as a rule, commanded by non-commissioned officers, 
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and doubtless in many cases trespass inadvertently, but in others I fear the plea of 
ignorance is only a convenient excuse. 

Hitherto, owing to the careful instructions which have been issued to Soudan 
parties to avoid approachiug too near the boundary, I am glad to say that the Enclave 
authorities have had no cause to complain of the Soudan with regard to trespass, but 
as in the near future it is proposed to introduce a light form of taxation among the 
Soudanese tribes of the Bahr-el-Gliazel and Mongalla provinces, the passage of small 
parties will of necessity be more frequent, and the consequent risks of mistakes occurring 
greater. 

The negotiations requisite to bring about a satisfactory settlement of one of these 
little incidents call for tact and forbearance on both sides, and arc difficult under 
normal circumstances ; in time of political strain, however, as during the past three 
years, they contain elements of danger. 

Thus, from a local point of view, your Lordship will observe that a settlement of 
the boundary is desirable. I, however, quite admit that a regular delimitation, apart 
from, its practical impossibility this dry season, would be a costly undertaking, and I 
consequently did not wish to press this point, but would suggest instead a meeting, 
during the early part of next dry season, of local representatives from the two Govern¬ 
ments, with instructions to go along the approximate boundary-line and come to an 
understanding respecting the administration of any localities or villages about the 
position of which there might be any doubt. 

I llclVG &C 

(Signed) ’ REGINALD WINGATE. 


[8478] No. 35. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey .—( Received March 16.) 

(No. 42.) 

Sir, Cairo, March 8, 1907. 

SINCE my Report for the past year was written, the General Assembly—which, 
under the Organic Law, meets once in two years—has held a Session. It lasted for four 
days. You are aware that no reporters are allowed to be present at the meetings of the 
Assembly or of the Legislative Council. Personally, I see no objection to their presence;. 
and, as I have staled in my last Report, should the Legislative Council wish to recom¬ 
mend a change in the practice heretofore adopted, the matter will certainly be very 
carefully considered. 1 gather, however, from accounts which I have received from 
others who were present at the meetings, that the procedure was somewhat disorderly. 
In fact, the only utterance at all resembling a speech, such as would be made in the 
Chambers of other countries, was that delivered by the Minister of Education, to which 
I will presently allude. 

The first of the four days comprised in the Session was, 1 understand, devoted 
entirely to reading the various proposals put forward by different members of the 
Assembly. A great many of these had to be read by the Secretary, for it appears that 
many of the members were unable to read with facility the Resolutions down in their 
own names, many of which were unquestionably dictated to them by others, and the 
contents ot which they often very imperfectly understood. I notice that amongst the 
proposals rejected by the Assembly was one to the effect that t( membership of the 
General Assembly should be restricted to those who are able to read and write well.” 
It is, I think, to be regretted that this proposal was rejected. 

During the remaining three days no less than eighty-five proposals occupied the 
attention of the Assembly. Of these, fifty-four (see Inclosure 1) were passed. It was 
agreed to submit six others (Inclosure 2) to the Legislative Council for further 
consideration. Another six (Inclosure M) ate classed as “Proposals not to be referred to 
the Legislative Council,” the Assembly apparently having been satisfied with the 
explanations given by the Government in respect to these particular subjects. The other 
nineteen proposals (lnclosure 4) were rejected. 

Amongst the fitty-four proposals which were accepted, some are of very great, and 
all are of consideiable, importance. It is abundantly clear that, in the short space of 
three days, it was quite impossible to discuss them adequately, and, indeed, I am given 
to undetstand that many passed practically without any discussion. I cannot as yet 
attempt to deal with all of them, but I may give a few examples of the very perfunctory 
manner in which many of these difficult questions were treated. 

[1704] 2 E 
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One of tlie proposals of the Assembly is that a municipality should be created in 
Cairo. There is a good deal to be said in favour of this proposal, but the Assembly 
appears to have been unaware of the fact that, unless municipal taxes are to fall entirely 
on local subjects, no municipality, possessing any power to impose taxes, can be tormed 
without the consent of the Powers. 

Another proposal which has been made is that “ Execution of the Circulars 
prohibiting gambling should be insured.” I entirely sympathize with this expression of 
opinion. As will be seen from the numerous allusions I have made to this subject in my 
recent Reports, every effort is being made to insure the execution of the existing anti- 
gambling laws. Rut here, again, the members of the Assembly appear to be unaware 
that the Capitulations have to be considered. 

Another proposal made is that the tax on date-palms should be abolished. Had 
the members of the Assembly discussed fully this somewhat difficult question, they 
might have rendered some real service, but, unfortunately, they have not done so ; and 
yet some of the difficulties connected with the abolition of this tax were stated in my 
Report for the year 1!X)5 (p. 46), which was translated into Arabic and circulated all 
over tbe country. 

Another proposal made by the Assembly is, “ That comfortable provision should he 
made for the pilgrimage.” Here, again, nothing very definite is stated as to the nature 
of the arrangements which the Assembly would approve. It is, however, well known 
that what it intended is to allow pilgrims to go by any steamers they please. As a 
matter of fact, they are allowed to go by any steamers which have accepted the 
conditions laid down by the Government as essential to the safety and comfort of the 
pilgrims. The Khedivial Steam-ship Company, which is British, has alone accepted those 
conditions ; and there can he no doubt that the intention of the Assembly was to make 
an attack on that Company. Should other Companies apply the Regulations laid down 
by the Government, pilgrims can, of course, travel by their steamers. 

Another proposal is, “ That facilities should be granted by the Government for the 
sale of uncultivated land belonging to the Government to the inhabitants at suitable 
prices.” There is a very large quantity of uncultivated land which belongs to the 
Government, but the Assembly are possibly unaware of the fact that, before it can be 
brought under cultivation, very expensive works must be constiucted on the Nile in order 
to increase the water supply, ard, further, that reclamation works on a large scale will 
have to be undertaken. The matter is one of very great importance, and cannot he dealt 
with summarily. As L have frequently pointed out before, it will be necessary to bring 
in the aid either of land Companies or of private individuals possessed of large capital; 
but it is hoped that the conditions of sale to any capitalists will be such as to give every 
facility for the land eventually being sold to the population in small lots. The matter, 
which is one of some difficuliy, is now under consideration. 

I could indicate a good many other points as to which decisions appear to have 
been arrived at somewhat hastily. All, however, I need here say in respect to these 
proposals is that they shall all, in due time, receive consideration; and, where it is 
thought that it will be in the true interests of the country to carry out, in whole or in 
part, the views of the Assembly, measures to that effect will be adopted. For the 
present, however, T confine myself mainly to the consideration of the two most important 
points which occupied the attention of the Assembly. 

The ninth proposal which was passed is couched in the following terms:— 

“ That the Egyptians be granted a Constitution, and, as a temporary measure, that 
the powers of the Provincial Councils, the Legislative Council, and the General Assembly 
be increased.” 

Without discussing the question of whether all the members of the Assembly fully 
understood what is involved in the term “granting a Constitution,” 1 need only refer 
to the remarks in my last Annual Report, under the head of •* Egyptian Nationalism,” 
upon the niain issue involved. I think it would be altogether premature to take any 
very decisive and rapid steps in the direction of the introduction of full Parliamentary 
institutions in Egypt. 

As regards the Provincial Councils, as I have already stated in my Report, under 
the head of “ Local Self-government,” I am in favour of reorganization and of some 
increase in their powers. The matter is now being considered. 

The extension of the powers of the Legislative Council is a much more difficult 
subject. -\t present they have a right to express opinions, hut the Government, on the 
other hand, alter it has heard and considered what the Legislative Council says, may 
puss certain Decrees in spite of any objections urged by t.m Council. As a matter ot 
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fact, as I have frequently explained, this right has been very rarely exercised. In 
common with, 1 believe, every one possessing any real knowledge of this country, 
whether European or Egyptian, 1 am altogether opposed to the idea of vesting the 
Legislative Council with an absolute veto upon any proposals made by the Government. 
Whether some matters which ore at present not submitted to the Council should in 
future go to them is a point on which I reserve my opinion. It requires careful 
consideration. Rut I may say at once that I share the view of Saad Zagloul Pasha, 
the Minister of Education, in being altogether opposed to the ideas set forth m the 
third proposition transmitted to the Legislative Council (inelosure 2)—namely, that all 
the Regulations respecting public education should be submitted to that body. I have 
not a shadow of doubt that if this were done a serious check would be given to the 
educational progress of the country. 

The second important point which came under the consideration of the Assembly 
was the use of Arabic in the Government schools. This subject was, I am informed, 
discussed at considerable length. I inclose (Inelosure 5) a copy of a very able speech 
made by Saad Zagloul Pasha. The subject is also fully treated in a note by Mr. Dunlop 
annexed to my Report for the pa«t year. 1 have only to express my full concurrence in 
the views set forth both by the Minister and by Mr. Dunlop. To teach sciences 
in Arabic is for the present quite impossible. But something may be done in the 
direction of meeting the views of the Assembly in the primary schools. The course in 
those schools lasts for four years. During the first two years all instruction is given in 
Arabic. During the third and fourth years most of the instruction is given in Arabic, 
but lessons in geography, and what are termed “ object lessons,” are given in French or 
English. It has always been the object of the Ministry of Public Instruction to 
increase the amount of teaching in Arabic in these -schools. All the teachers, I 
may remark, are Egyptians. What will now he done is to teach geography in 
A:abic, and to substitute for “object lessons” lessons in either the French or English 
language^. 

I have one nr twm further remarks to make on the subject of education. 

1 believe I am right in saying that it has been thought by «ome who are interested 
in Egyptian reform that the Egyptian people would gladly submit to further taxation hi 
order to enable education to advance at a more rapid rate than has heretofore been 
the case. One member of the Assembly, Sheikh Demirdash—who, I may remark, 
does not belong to what is usually called the Nationalist party, and who is a man 
of very independent character and ability—proposed that a temporary land tax should 
be raised for the promotion of “Kuttab” education. The proposal met with the 
response which any one with any real acquaintance with this country might have 
anticipated. Not a voice was raised in its favour. It was summarily rejected. 

I also observe with some regret that a proposal that agricultural and industrial 
schools should be spread all over the country was rejected. A decision of this nature 
naturally raises great doubts as to the extent to which the Assembly really repre-ents 
the vie as held !>} the great body of Egyptians. I should say that there was no subject 
in which a greater general interest was felt than in the extension of schools of this 
nature. 

The last observation I have to make on educational subjects is that 1 am informed 
that one of the Coptic members made some allusion to the question of affording religious 
instruction to the Coots in the Government schools. Nothing came of it, and the 
proposal is not recorded in the proceedings which have been communicated to me. It 
is, nevertheless, one of great importance. 1 have always held that it is a great iniustice 
to the Copts, who pay taxes equally with the Moslems, that, whilst the Koran is taught 
in all the Government schools, the teaching of the Bible is excluded. I have often 
discussed this subject with the various authorities concerned, and I have always found 
that there was a great, ami, I should add, very natural, reluctance to raise a question 
which might cause religious strife, such as that which has occurred in England and 
elsewhere, and which lias done so much harm to the cause of educational progress. I 
think, however, that a plan may be devised which will prevent any serious risks of this 
description. Under the present system, the Coptic pupils remain in the room whilst the 
Koran is being taught, but are not obliged to take a part in the instruction. It may 
be asked, Why should not a similar process be adopted as regards (’optic religious 
instruction—that is to say, why should not the Moslem pupils remain in the room whilst 
the Coptic children ore being taught the Bible ? 1 do not think that any one with the 

least knowledge of this country would venture to propose that such a measure .should he 
adopted. The whole difficulty of the question, indeed, consists in the fact that, in some 
schools at all events, the apartments are not sufficiently numerous to enable Christians 
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and Moslems to be separated whilst concerne ^ and I hope that, at least in 

cation on this subject with the various au ^ made un der which, during the tune 

some of the primary schools, arrangeme ^ y ^ > may either in separate 

when the Kouan is being taught to lhoi l r 0 \ vn religion, 

class-rooms or in their churches, receive 1 m be manifestly unjust to criticize too 

In conclusion, all I have to say is * ^ points to which they have 

severely the proceedings of the Asscm )'•• id t ion, and such consideration they 

directed attention are certainly well ^“3 n of the extent to which the 
will receive. On the other hand. apart fimntfie que^ the Egyptians , it is more 
Assembly is really representative of the f d actu allv renresent the views of the 
than doubtful whether the proposals non P" k . t act that there is a very large 
majority of the Assembly itself. It is a "° atcd b very friendly feelings 

body, probably constituting a ma .lontyq who^ a u acquainted with the conditions 
towards the present regime, and ^ the direction of Parliamentary 

of their country to know that an Z ^*£ weTeri were to a great extent terrorized 
institutions, &c., must he giadua . k ’ e 0 f various sorts was, I am given to 
by the Anglophobe press, and moreover pleasure 

understand, brought to hear upon them. recently appointed Minister of 

The attitude ot the ." a d°CSSpSbTl should obsefte, is act only one of 

Education is very remarkable, baad Aa 0 ioui ’ bufc ig als0 a man 0 f singular 

the most able Egyptians I have ev , to Minister of Education for the 

independence of character. He was PP ^ ^ . t ay no t on account of any 

reasons which I have stated in m, las Department up to that 

dissatisfaction at the administration ot t ™ ith the work of the Government an 

time, but because it was wished to assoc a tl 0 f being a strong partisan of 

enlightened Egyptian who could cenamly no b triot and a sincere reformer 

the Occupation, and who was at the same t , ^ d in ot h C r countries. Saad 

The result so far obtained is very He finds that the state 

Zagloul Pasha is much too honest not tob«< ^ .. yc differe „ t from that which was 

repres'ented MKK'ouoe”into office. Hence he is now being violently attacked 

singular ability. He was recen > app ^ trivcn f or attacking this appointment was 
Ministry of Justice. Ihe pretex ‘, 5* j ndo . es j n the Denshawai case. The real 

that Fathi Bey Zagloul had been. t f e v i e wsofthe extreme Nationalists, and considers 
reason was that he does not share moderate reform and by co-operation with 

party. I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 

, a 1 offnntimi to the fact that amongst the proposals 
P.S.—l ought, perhaps, to dia w atte the Legislative Council were those 

which the General Assembly agreed to t . * Chancery ;> by which, I conceive, 

relative to the Mehkemeh Sheraith and U ^ - n m AunU al Reports frequently 

is meant the Administration ot the Vakt ^ ^ tho Wakls and the Mehkemeh 

alluded to these two subjects. * L ialati J 0 Council or the General Assembly 

Tribunals, are urgently squired. It 1 » be rcndering a very great service to their 
would take them seriously in hand,tn y a w hich Europeans cannot interfeie 

country. For obvious extremely improbable that any valuable 

with of the Assembly was, I am informed, to say 

vl^lu^ in respect to these matters. C . 

Inclosure 1 in No. 35. 

pro^u ** * ^jzzr d decidcd 10 ~ ka,e 10 the 

Mahommedan law. 
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2. That the Budget of Municipal Council at Tanta he aided by the Government, 

with a view to the general improvement of Tanta. , 

3 That the daughter of cows be prohibited, in order to preserve the country s 

supply of cattle, and that the question of disease among fowls be considered. 

PP 4. That Tanta Railway Station be extended, and a subway constructed. 

5. That a Municipality be created for Cairo. 

6. That the teaching of sciences be in Arabic. . r ^ Q 

7 That the Helwan Railway line be extended to the district of El-Satf. 

8 Proposals submitted by Sheikh Ali Yousef with reference to free education. 

9 That the Egyptians be granted a constitution, and, as a tempoiaiy measure, that 
the powersof the Provincial Councils, the Legislative Council, and the General Assembly 

be extended. , .. , , 

10. That the taxes on date-palms be abolished. 

11. That a Ministry of Agriculture be created. 

' £ of catfsln each Markaz he given to two 

contractors^ sya tem be adopted by which the granting of licences tor “ Salaas, 

« Rnrbakbs ” &c., may be facilitated. , 

15. That no licences be required for sinking artesian wells except in cases where 

pumping machinery is needed. ... 

10 That comfortable provision be made for the pilgrimage. „ . * ,» 

17. That the extent of land qualifying for an authorization to create an ezbeb 

he reduced from 50 feddans to 25 feddans. . 

18 That Government aid be requested for the creation ot a umversi y. 

19' That facilities be granted by the Government for the sale of uncultivated 
land bciono-ino- to Government to the inhabitants of the locality at suitable prices 

->S ’rh ”t°a brand, railway line he constructed from El-Kantara to El-Ansb, and 
that a dock for landing purposes be constructed at El-Arisn. 

21 That a school be established at Ismailieh. . . 

22 That Regulations be enacted relating to machines for raising water. 

23’ That if a pupil fails to pass an examination by one mark, he be re-examined at 

first year in the School of Haw fails in his final 

eXai t5 lt Tha 1 t ( i:c b turatio^ the 3 oxmxe y bc ^-instituted, 

a “ d r t : 1 a ^“^^t-re-cstabiishcd at Ea,e,-Tin schooi. and that a 

school for girls bc also established. A • a 

27 That a Government agricultural school be established at Assiut. . 

28 . That the land situated between quarries be sold to the inhabitants at appropriate 

prices. That a liative Court of Ap pe a .l be established at Assiut for civil disputes. 

30. That a school be established in each Markaz, and a secondary school at 

Assiut^ prohibition concerning the growth of tobacco in Egypt be abolished 

32. That Government lauds situated within lands owned by private persons be 
sold to such private owners, the price to be paid being three times the tax. 

Thai a railway line be constructed at lxcna. 

34 ' That the Government be requested to hasten the presentation to the Hegista- 
tive Council of the Report which it promised to submit to the latter on the question ot 

the ‘ 35 . 1 'Uwt tTciumncnt barrage with locks bc constructed at Uosetta in place of the 

^^'tor.^tp»ne^blW.ed at Daraietta, and that Fariskour Markaz 

bc are a of the estate belonging to landed proprietors be made 

good tVom Government land situated in the neighbourhood, subject to payment of the 

taxes uuou such ceded land as was formerly done. 

38 That the railway be extended from Sallueh to Ll-Kantara. 

39 That the sale of adulteiated food, and the use of fraudulent weights and 
measures, as is now practised, be prevented; aho that the sale of jewellery which does 

nnt tho stamn of the Government be stopped. , 

40 That the bad quality of the water supplied for drinking purposes to tlie 
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inhabitants of Cairo from the artesian wells be brought to the notice of Government; 
that the price of water and the annual rates for water be reduced, and that the number 
of public taps and water troughs for animals be increased. 

41. That the charges for gas and electric light are excessive. 

42. That special Regulations relating to the Bourse be enacted. 

43. That the necessary steps be taken to ensure the execution of the Circulars 
prohibiting gambling. 

44. Proposal respecting the demand tor water-lifting machines for the irrigation of 
“Sharaki ” land in Beni Suef Mudirieh. 

45. That the islands be divided into plots and sold to the inhabitants at the original 
cost price. 

46. Proposal relating to the protection of morals by the prevention of accosting in 
the streets. 

47. That the improvements effected yearly in the streets be general, without 
distinction between European quarters and native quarters. 

48. That contraventions against the Regulations concerning canals and embank¬ 
ments be tried by the Native Courts in the same manner as contraventions against the 
Tanzim Regulations, the Regulations of the Public Health Department, and the 
Recruiting Law. 

49. That the taxes levied upon lands situated at a distance from the “ Masraf ” 
drainage canal be abolished, also that the special Regulations relating to lands unfit for 
cultivation be enforced. 

50. That the necessary steps be taken to improve the irrigation in Assuan 
Mudirieh. 

51. That the school fees in the schools of Assuan Mudirieh be reduced to the scale 
at which they stood five years ago. 

52. That the laws relating to ex-prisoners released under “ surveillance ” be 
enforced. 

53. That owners of land situated on the eastern bank of the Ismailieh Canal be 
authorized to erect water-raising machinery for the irrigation of their land. 

54. Proposal with reference to the grievance created by the Regulation enforcing 
that no “ezbeli ” shall be erected at less than 100 metres from a canal bank. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 35. 

Proposals which the General Assembly agreed to transmit to the Legislative Council. 

PROPOSALS relating to the reformation of Mehkemas, the amelioration of the 
salaries of cadis and employes, and the provision of suitable Court-rooms. 

2. Several proposals with reference to the prosecution of Omdehs and Sheikhs, the 
rules under which such prosecutions should be held, and the Courts before which 
the prosecutions may take place. 

3. Proposals relating to the submission of all Regulations respecting public 
education to the Legislative Council, and the introduction of natural history and organic 
chemistry into the syllabus of the Secondary Schools. Inclusion in the Secondary 
syllabus of a more comprehensive study of Mahommedan history, as well as Egyptian 
general history. 

4. Proposals relating to Courts of Chancery. 

5. Proposals regarding the institution of fixed Ghafir stations and the recruitment 
of Ghafirs from respectable families. 

6. Proposals with reference to the execution of judgments pronounced by the 
Mehkemas. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 35. 

Proposals not to be referred to the Legislative Council. 

PROPOSALS relating to religious teaching in schools. 

The General Assembly, having heard the explanation of his Excellency the Minister 
of Education, accepted the explanation, and decided to take no further action in the 
matter. 
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2. Proposals relating to school fees and religious teaching. 

With regard to the question of school fees, the Assembly decided to take no action 
beyond transmitting the proposals with reference to free education to the Legislative 
Council. With regard to the question of religious teaching, the explanation of his 
Excellency the Minister of Education was regarded as satislactory. 

3. Proposals to make the teaching of the Koran in primary schools compulsory. 

The Assembly accepted the statement of his Excellency the Minister of Education 
that the Ministry is attaching great importance to the subject, and the Assembly there¬ 
fore decided to take no further action in the matter. 

4. Proposals to secure the teaching of the whole of the Koran in kuttab3, to 

provide for the free education of the children of the poor, and for the institu¬ 
tion of an annual examination oi pupils attending kuttabs in such portions 
of the Koran as are prescribed for each year, the result of such examinations 
to be notified to parents of pupils. It was also proposed that there should be 
separate kuttabs for Moslems and Christians respectively. 

The Assembly accepted the explanation given by bis Excellency the Minister of 
Education on the subject, and decided to take no further action in the matter. 

5. Proposals requesting from Government that there should be a State fund, set 

aside in the Budget of each year, for aiding the people in the maintenance of 
kuttabs. 

The Assembly decided to accept the explanation given by his Excellency the 
Minister of Education with reference to the matter. 

6. Proposals that contraventions in relation to canals and embankments be brought 

before the Mudirieh Council, and that the Chancery Court of the Mudirieh 
should be selected from the Mudirieh Council. 

The General Assembly having previously considered these matters, it was decided 
that no further action be taken. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 35. 

Proposals Rejected by the General Assembly, 

THAT benevolent wakfs, and wakfs of which the founders arc unknown, as well 
as wakfs instituted by Sultans and Princes, be required to contribute towards the 
education of the country. 

2. That Regulations for experts be enacted. 

3. That the Ghafir tax he suppressed. 

4. That the attention of the Ministry of Justice be directed lo the negligence of 
advocates in the performance of their duties towards clients. 

5. That a land tax be temporarily instituted for the aid of kuttabs. 

6. Proposal with reference to date-palms growing upon land belonging to another 
owner. 

7. That, the registration fees for vvakfiehs be reduced. 

8. That accused persons be not sent to the Anthropometric Measurement Depart¬ 
ment before being finally sentenced as guilty. 

9. That persons who live in their own houses be exempted from the payment of 
house tax. 

10. That public libraries be established in the chief town of each Mudirieh. 

11. That landlords be forbidden to plant cotton in any year on more than one-third 
of the area of their land. 

12. That the election of Omdehs and Sheikhs be held in the villages under the super¬ 
vision of the Wekil of the Mudirieh. 

13. That Omdehs be elected from families which usually occupy such posts. 

14. That Omdehs he eligible as members of the General Assembly. 

15. That a Code of Regulations governing Joint Stock Companies he enacted. 
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16. That purchasers of landed property be required to notify their neighbours who 
have the right to buy such property by pre-emption of the purchase they intend to 
effect. 

17. That agricultural and industrial schools be established all over the country. 

18. That membership of the General Assembly be restricted to those who are able 
to read and write well. 

19. That to qualify for election as a member of the Legislative Council a member 
must be a taxpayer to the amount of at least £ E. 100, and that two members be elected 
from each Markaz to the Mudirieh Council. 


Inclosure 5 in No. 35. 
Newspaper Extract. 

The Study op Arabic. 


Speech of the Minister of Instruction 

I HOPE as an Egyptian that teaching may be carried on in our schools through 
the medium of Arabic, but we cannot do everything we wish. For in this matter there 
are many obstacles in the path of our desire, and although we must attempt to smooth 
the w r ay, still we must take these difficulties into account. 

The Government’s decision as to teaching in a foreign language was not in 
accordance with their natural desire, but they were compelled to act thus by the interests 
of the nation. 

The position of this country among the other nations, its intercourse with foreigners, 
the commingling of Egyptian and European interests, have combined to make teaching 
in a foreign tongue a necessity, in order to train pupils in foreign languages so that they 
may derive, to the advantage of their country, the most complete profit from European 
civilization, and be able to compete with foreigners in the battle of life—the battle, 
namely, of knowledge and action. 

The nation itself felt this want even before the Government and sent its sons to 
foreign schools, such as the Jesuit and American Mission schools. Here they w r ere sent, 
where the teaching is carried out in foreign languages, so as to give them a good 
education. They loft the Government schools where the teaching was in Arabic 
because they felt that these establishments did not answer their needs. Consequently 
the foreign schools were full of scholars before the Government took the resolution to 
teach in a foreign language. 

So it was that the Government was obliged to teach in French and Knglish as soon 
as she saw and became sure that, if the teaching continued to be carried out in 
Arabic, it would be harmful to the pupils, because they would neither be able to compete 
with their fellow-companions of the foreign school in the great struggle of life, nor 
with such foreigners as came to Egypt from every part of the world in search of the 
benefits to be reaped in Egypt. 

Ali Pasha Mubarac was the first who attempted to introduce this change. He 
executed it in 1889. We all know Ali Pasha’s position in science, learning, and 
pedagogy, and the great interest he took in benefiting his country. 

In spite of the teaching being carried on since then in foreign languages, the 
authorities are still receiving complaints about the weakness of the pupils in learning 
their idioms. I myself, though 1 am new in my post, have received many of thsee 
complaints. 

For instance, one of the departmental heads came to me one day stating that he 
has got twenty-four vacant posts which he could not fill because he had not found 
anybody holding a primary education certificate able to do so. Consequently he had 
been obliged to appoint foreigners to these posts, and besought me to see that pupils 
might improve in foreign languages. 

The press has often ^alluded to this failing, and but a few days ago an article signed 
by Moustafa Sabri appeared in some of the papers, in which the author complained 
bitterly of this defect. 


I hive mid a visit to a girls school at Fnyum and found that there were few pupils. 

On asking why, I ^as told That the reason was because foreign languages were not 

ta “ gl When the Mahommedan Charity Society-of which 1 am one of' the 
established its schools, the opinion of the 

of foreign languages. But we saw our error and had to change out plan by 
the require‘ t>1 schools , and e ven those administered by the strongest 

supporters of ArTc teach in foreign languages. This is owing to the great necessity 
felt by the nation for improving its youth m the study of loieign to „ • ■ a b in 

In fact, if we were to suppose that we could from now on tea h--in Arabic and be 
doin«- so immediately, we should be doing our country and ouiselves a gieat harm 
would be impossible for those taught in Arabic to fill an 

they would be banished from any work, of which there is a lot iequmn 0 g 

““““l^ffllisrras,, to begin 

™ WhethS 'this e is SC cansed by the Ministry of Public 

Instruction as his Excellency Sheikh Ali Yusef stated in Ius proposa <n-as is the re 
case-by other reasons it would be untimely to enumerate, the fact is these. causes s 

exist and as long as they do wishes to climb up 

3&bs!b wear sttwaasttca 

vvhich I am determined to execute. mgof exte „ di „„ normal schools, of sending 

rend^vred"^!)^’^^^^^^great^serifce^'so 0 ^^’^youtoMp me and not to put obstacles 
inth uSh 0 A7Y u tfs?vs i it U L‘ ,, ready possible to teach in Arabic in the primary 

t - -- *—- 

yCt is like a building from which no stone 

ou"lit to be removed before the entire construction has been examined, as othc.wis 

13=!? SSBS5 as “S3 f2= 

before you. __ 

[8479] No ' 36, 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey— (Received March 16.) 

(No. 43.) Cairo, March 10, 1907. 

SU ’ I HAVE the honour to forward a copy of a letter winch l I hfwe 1 ^cSions 
£kS by : LX C There can be no doubt that a very general 
[1704] 
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feeling of anxiety, by no means confined to the special classes represented in this 
letter, has been evoked, not so much by the proceedings of the Assembly, as by the 
support which the views set forth by that Body is receiving from some members of the 
British Parliament. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 30. 

British Chamber of Commerce, Egypt, to the Earl of Cromer. 

My Lord, Alexandria, March 9, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that my Committee having heard 
with feelings of distinct apprehension that the Egyptian General Assembly, at their 
recent meeting, had passed a Resolution in favour of the establishment of an Egyptian 
Parliament having the control of the finances of the country, a special meeting of the 
Chamber was called on the 7th instant to consider the question. 

After discussion, my Committee unanimously passed the following Resolution, 
which I venture to ask your Lordship kindly to transmit to His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs :— 

“ The Co mm ittee of the British Chamber of Commerce has read with great regret 
and concern the recent accounts in the press of the Resolution passed by the Egyptian 
General Assembly for the establishment of an Egyptian Parliament haying control of 
the finances of the country, simultaneously with agitations in the British Parliament 
for an inquiry into the Egyptian system of administration. 

“ And would respectfully urge on His Majesty’s Government that any steps that 
would tend to materially change the existing system of administration of the country 
would be premature and fatal to the best interests of all classes in Egypt, both native 
and European, and, while grievously impeding the great and growing commerce of the 
country, would be a serious blow to her moral and financial prosperity.” 

I would mention that the Cairo Committee of this Chamber fully endorses the 
above Resolution. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. P. KINGIIAM, 

President. 


[ 6320 ] 


No. 37. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinne. 

(No. 27.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 18, 1907. 

I HAVE received your despatch No. 35 of the 25th ultimo, relative to the 
exchange of notes between yourself and the Congo Government respecting arbitration 
on disputes as to the future Nile-Congo Railway Company, and I transmit to you 
herewith the draft of the note to he addressed to you on the subject by M. do Cuvelier, 
amended in accordance with the suggestions made since it was first submitted to my 
consideration in your despatch No. 19 of the 29th January last. 

You will observe that the inclosed draft reproduces the first paragraph of the text 
originally proposed by M. de Cuvelier, but that the word “ parties,” with which that 
paragraph ends, is now followed by a comma and by the words suggested on the 
16th ultimo by Lord Cromer, and further amended by M. de Cuvelier himself in the 
sense reported in your despatch No. 35. 

The second and last paragraph remains as originally drafted by M. de Cuvelier, 
the phrase at the end fixing a limit of time for the withdrawal of the Belgian troops 
being left as it stands in accordance with the desire expressed by Lord Cromer on the 
8th ultimo. 

The words “ on'dehors de l’Enclave de Lado,” which were inserted in pencil 
between the word “encore” aud the words “au nord” in the original draft assent 
home by yon, are also retained. 


You are authorized to hand the inclosed draft to M. de Cuvelier, and to inform 
his Excellency that His Majesty’s Government would he willing to accept a note 
drawn up in that form. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


Inclosure in No. 37. 

Draft of Note to be communicated by M. de Cuvelier to Sir A. Hardinge. 

M. le Ministre, Bruxelles , le , 1907. 

EX suite de nos entretiens sur la question, j’ai l’honneur de constater l’accord 
intervene entre le Gouvernement de l’Etat et celui de Sa Majeste Britannique, selon 
lequel tonics les difficult^ qui viendraient a s’dlever entre les deux Gouverncments 
relativement au chcmin de fer de Lado a la fronttere Congolaise, prevu par 
1’Article IV de la Convention du 9 Mai, 1906, et a toutes les questions s’y rattachant, 
seront, si ces difficultes no sont pas rfiglees directement entre les Gouvernements, 
deforces a l’arbitrage du Tribunal de La llaye, dont la decision liera les deux Parties, 
pourvu que les dispositions qui precedent ne portent aucunc atteinte a celles de 
TAccord du 9 Mai, 1906, et notamment aux Articles IV ct V de cet Accord, lesquels 
stipulcnt que, quand l’occupation de PEnclave par Sa Majeste le Souverain de l’Etat 
aura pris fin, ce chemin de fer sera enti&rement sujet a la juridiction du Gouvernement 
Soudanais et que le depot et les quais que pourra posseder au port ouvert au commerce 
general unc Compagnie Congolaise on Beige ne pourront on aucun cas conferer a 
celle-ci l’acquisition des droits d’extraterritorialite, toute persoune s’y trouvant 
rattachde au Soudan devant etre entiorement assujettie aux lois et rfiglemeuts 
Soudanais. 

Le Gouvernement de l’Etat Independant du Congo donnera a ses agents les ordres 
ncccssaires pour I’evacuatiou dc ses postes existaut encore, en dehors de l’Euolave de 
Lado, au nord dc la frontiere fixee par TArticle II de l’Arrmmcrnent du 9 Mai, 1900, 
de manidre a cc que cctte evacuation soit effectuee dans un delai dc quatre mois. 

J’ai riumneur de prier votre Excellence de bien vouloir. au nom du Gouvernement 
de Sa Majeste Britannique, me marquer son accord sur les points ci-dessus, et je la 
prie, &c. 


[ 9245 ] No. 38. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 21.) 

(No. 25.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 21, 1907. 

FOLLOWING repeated to Constantinople :— 

Western frontier. 

My telegram No. 18 of the 7th March and my despatch No. 39 of the same 

date. 

The Egyptian Mission to Benghazi have returned, and report that their efforts to 
secure a peaceful settlement have failed, and that the Turkish authorities were even 
unable to induce the Onnleh of the Awagliir to come into the town and discuss the 
question. It is obvious that the Turkish Bedouins are out of control. In the mean¬ 
while, the feud has been embittered, and fighting between Egyptian and Turkish 
tribes is imminent. Egyptian Government cannot guarantee that they will be able to 
prevent the Awlad Ali from attacking their enemies in Turkish territory, but will do 
all they can with this object. On tho other hand, should the Awlad Ali be attacked 
within Egyptian territory, the Ivhedival Government will he hound to undertake their 
protection. 

The Egyptian Government begs that the dangerous situation due to the anarchy 
in Tripoli may be brought to the notice of the Turkish Government, and that tin? latter 
may be requested to take the necessary steps to prevent any invasion of Egyptian 
territory by Turkish Bedouins. The Egyptian Government will be unable to hold 
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themselves responsible for what may occur if such steps are not promptly taken. 
Hoping that a peaceful arrangement might be secured, the Egyptian Government have 
for years restrained the Bedouins within their frontier, but, now that their efforts to 
secure a settlement have failed, they will no longer be able to do so. 

I venture to point out that, unless energetic measures are taken by the Turkish 
Government, the question of the western frontier must almost inevitably arise, and that to 
avoid all such cause of dispute at the present moment is greatly in the interest both of 
Turkey and Egypt. 


[ 9395 ] No. 39. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 23.) 

(No. 45.) 

Sir, Cairo, March 12, 1907. 

1 HAVE the honour to inclose the translation of a letter which I have received 
from some representative members of the Coptic community. I do not think it 
necessary that I should append the names to the translation, but they can, of course, 
be furnished if required. It will be sufficient for me to say that the letter is signed 
by forty-two of the principal Coptic notabilities in Egypt. The Copts generally are 
fully alive to the consequences which would inevitably ensue if the leaders of the 
so-called Nationalist movement in Egypt were to gain the upper hand. They are also 
aware of the fact that the Nationalist programme, as at present conceived, is merely 
pan-Islamism in disguise. 

I should add that, I believe the views contained in this letter represent opinions 
entertained not only by the Copts, but by very numerous other classes of society in 
Egypt, both European and Egyptian, Christian and Moslem. I have reason to believe 
that, if many of these classes now remain quiescent, it is because they can scarcely 
believe that the views set forward by the Egyptian Nationalists and their English 
sympathizers will be taken into serious consideration, either by the British Government 
or by the British public. 

You will observe that in this letter it is stated that the Coptic community consider 
that they have some grievances. The principal of these grievances is that to which 
1 alluded in my despatch No. 42 of the 8th instant, namely, that the Coptic children 
in the Government schools do not receive religious instruction. As I stated in that 
despatch, the matter is now under consideration, and I hope that some arrangement 
which will be satisfactory to the Coptic community will be made. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 39. 

Letter addressed by Members of Coptic Community to the Earl of Cromer. 
(Translation.) 

British Representative in Egypt, 

WE, the Undersigned Copts, in view of the frequent statements which have 
recently been circulated by some of our fellow citizens, tending to deny the benefits 
conferred upon Egypt by the British occupation and by your Lordship, desire to 
inform you, both in our own name and in that of the community of Egyptian Copts, 
that we recognize the great services rendered and the conspicuous advantages bestowed 
upon the whole of the Egyptian nation during the period of the British occupation of 
this country. Y r ou have raised Egypt and its inhabitants from a state of poverty and 
bankruptcy to the highest pitch of wealth and prosperity, you have improved the 
irrigation system, extended the means of communication, created a sound system 
of justice, and greatly advanced the eaiisc of education, both general and industrial, 
besides other matters which every sincere Egyptian patriot acknowledges with praise 
and gratitude. While we, the Coptic community, still consider that we have reason 
for complaint as regards the inequality of rights between ourselves and others, we are 
not thereby prevented from openly stating the truth, aud from denouncing as false and 
discreditable the unreasonable outcries of those who, prompted by personal motives, 
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deny the great favour shown by you to this country. Wo therefore consider that the 
introduction of any modification or change in the existing system of administration 
would bring about a suspension of the great progress and the important reforms now 
taking place in this country. 

We have, &c. 


[ 9397 ] No. 40. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 23.) 

(No. 46.) 

Sir, Cairo , March 15, 1907. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 43 of the 10th instant, I have the honour to 
inclose a letter which I have received from the President of the Association du 
Commerce d’Importation, expressing their adhesion to the views set forth by the 
British Chamber of Commerce. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 40. 

M. Stross to the Earl of Cromer. 

M. le Doyen, Alexandrie , le 14 Mars , 1907. 

J’AI l’honnenr de vous informer que le Comite de l’Association du Commerce 
d’lmportation, ayant pris connaissance de la lettre qui vous a ete adressee par la 
Chambre Britannique de Commerce, en date du 9 courant, au sujet de la resolution 
prise par l’Assemblee Generate Egyptienne tendant a instituer un Parlement ayant le 
controle des finances du pays, me charge de vous informer que, considerant cette 
question au point de vue commercial et financier, [il] approuve la resolution prise par 
la Chambre Britannique de Commerce. 

Je vous prie, &c. 

Le President, 

(Signe) A. STROSS. 


[ 9398 ] No. 41. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(lieceived March 23.) 

(No. 47.) 

Sir, Cairo, March 15, 1907. 

THE question of the best method of increasing the water supply of Egypt has been 
for some years under consideration. Various causes have contributed to delay a final 
decision in this important matter. 

In the first place, it seemed very desirable, more especially in view of the important 
archaeological interests involved, to study the various sites suitable for the construction 
of a dam. 

In the second place, it was thought essential, before even entertaining a proposal 
to raise the Assouan Dam, to eain the experience of a few years, in order to watch the 
results obtained by the works which have been already constructed. 

In the third place, the engineering problems involved in the question of how the 
dam should be raised required very careful examination. 

I have now the honour to inclose a note by Sir William Garstin, to which are 
attached further notes by Sir Benjamin Baker, Mr. Webb, and Captain Lyons. It will 
be seen that Sir William Garstin recommends that the Assouan Dam should be raised 
by 7 metres, or approximately 23 feet, at a cost of about £ E. 1,500,000. The facts 
connected with the present situation, and the arguments which have led Sir William 
Garstin and others to their present conclusion, are so amply stated in the documents 
which l now inclose that I need do nothing more than give a very brief summary of the 
contents of these papers. 

In the first place, I would observe that there can be no doubt of the enormous 
benefit which the Assouan reservoir has conferred on Egypt. The actual direct gain to 
[1704] 2 11 
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fche Egyptian Treasury has, indeed, been insignificant. The indirect gain has been 
considerable, but it is difficult to state precisely to what it amounts. The reason why 
the actual return to the Treasury has been small is that it was thought best to impose a 
very light land tax on the lands affected, and thus leave the benefits to be derived from 
the reservoir to fructify in the pockets of the population. On the other hand, the 
benefit - to the country has been enormous. Sir William G-arstin estimates that the sale 
value of the lands already provided with perennial irrigation has been increased, by no 
less than £ E. 24,510,000, and that, when the canals now in course of construction are 
completed, this figure will rise to no less than £ E. 28,312,900. The increased rental 
value is already £ E. 1,465,000, and will eventually amount to £ E. 2,022,350. The 
whole of this rise in value is directly attributable' to the construction of the dam. In 
addition to this, the cotton crop, the value of which was estimated last year at 
£ E. 28,000,000, has been secured. 

It is estimated that the reservoir now supplies about a quarter of the water which 
will be eventually necessary for the needs of Egypt. If the dam is raised, as Sir 
William Garstin proposes, the water supply, after allowing a sufficient margin for 
evaporation, will be more than doubled. About 950,000 acres of land will be brought 
under cultivation. “The benefit to the country,” Sir William Garstin says, “will be 
immense.” The value of the cotton crop in the area reclaimed will alone amount to 
from £ E. 3,500,000 to £ E. 4,000,000 a-year. There can, therefore, be no manner of 
doubt as to the advisability of increasing the water supply. 

Sir WillianuGarstin points out that there are two methods of increasing the supply. 
One is to store the required amount of water in reservoirs constructed in the Nile 
Valley. The other is to prevent the present waste of water in the vast Bahr-el-Gebel 
marshes, and thus to increase the volume in the river passing Khartoum during the 
summer months. After a thorough examination of the question. Sir William Garstin 
and his coadjutors have arrived at the conclusion that, “ if Egypt is ever to be granted 
the volume required for perennial irrigation throughout its entire area, it will be necessary 
to make use of both methods for adding to the water supply.” 

All possible sites have been examined, and the opinion unanimously expressed by 
the very competent engineers who have devoted their attention to this matter is that no 
alternative exists hut that of raising the Assouan Dam. 

Unfortunately this means the almost complete submersion, during a portion of the 
year, of the temples at Philan As regards this subject, l wish fully to associate myself 
with the following remarks made by Sir William Garstin:— 

“ 1 have already alluded,” he writes, “to the regret that is felt by all those upon 
whom the unfortunate necessity has been imposed of recommending a course calculated 
to do injury to these picturesque and interesting relies of an earlier Egypt. By none is 
this regret more keenly felt than by me. I have repeatedly stated in my previous 
reports upon the subject that, unless it was proved that no other alternative was possible, 
l would never recommend the raising ol the Assouan Dam, and the consequent further 
submersion of the Nubian Valley. I should certainly not do so now were I not 
convinced that it is the only course possible and that the decision now taken by the 
Government is one that cannot be seriously challenged.” 

I received a short time ago a letter from the Society of Antiquaries of London, in 
which they expressed themselves as follows:— 

“ The Society feels bound to enter a protest against any scheme that would involve 
the wholesale destruction of archamlogical remains, unless it be clearly demonstrated 
that the scheme is an absolute necessity for the well-being of Egypt, and that the same 
benefits cannot he obtained in any other way.” 

( submit that the requirements very reasonably put forward by the Society have 
been amply fulfilled. No one can regret more than myself the necessity ot bringing 
forward these proposals. On the other hand, I have no hesitation in saying that it 
would not be justifiable to sacrifice the present and future interests of the people of 
Egypt in order to save the submersion of the temples. Of course, as will be seen by 
the notes of Sir William Garstin and Captain Lyons, everything possible will be done to 
mitigate the objections to this measure from an archaeological point of view. 

I have only to add that the very great engineering difficulties which the raising of 
the dam involved have been solved by the genius of Sir Benjamin Baker. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER, 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 41. 

Note by Sir' W. Garstin upon the Egyptian Water Supply. 

THE question of increasing the water supply of Egypt has long occupied the 
attention of the technical advisers of the Egyptian Government. The great reservoir 
at Assouan stores but little more than a quarter of the amount of water required for 
an d ^ has always been admitted that this work, colossal though it be, only 
forms the commencement of a system that must one day be extended. The time has 
come when such extension can no longer be deferred. 

As the matter is one of great importance, and as other interests, beyond those of 
irrigation, are involved, I propose to explain, as briefly as I can, the circumstances which 
have led the Government to arrive at the conclusions which 1 shall set forth in this 
note. 

The increased prosperity of those tracts which have been supplied with water from 
the Assouan reservoir, although this prosperity has by no means reached its maximum, 
has already been so remarkable as to warrant every endeavour being made to extend 
like advantages to the entire cultivable area of Egypt. All who have studied Lord 
Cromer’s Annual Reports, and those published by the Department of Public Works, 
for the years subsequent to the completion of the Nile reservoir in 1902, will realize 
what has been the effect of this work, and will comprehend how great has been the 
change that it has wrought in the economic conditions of the country. 

Eor the benefit of those who have not had the opportunity of seeing these 
documents, I will enumerate some of the results that have been obtained, separating 
them into two categories, namely:— 

1. Gain to the landowner; and 

2. Gain to the Government. 

I. The Gain to Landowners. 

1. By the end of 1906, 293,000 fed dans* of basin-land in Middle Egypt had been 
converted to perennial irrigation, and thus rendered capable of producing summer 
crops, such as cotton and sugar-cane, instead of only those raised during the winter 
months, such as cereals and vegetables. The present average sale value of good land, 
unprovided with perennial irrigation, in those localities varies from £ E. 60 to £ E. 70 
a-feddan.f Previous to 1902, the average rate for land in that category was from 
£ E. 30 to £ E. 35 the feddan. 

The converted lands, namely, those perennially irrigated, are now selling at rates 
ranging from £ E. 130 to £ E. 140 the feddan. Thus the present average difference 
in value between basin and “ sefi ” land may he considered to be £ E. 70 per feddan. 

This consequently means an increased sale value to the area o: basin already 
converted, amounting to a sum of £ E. 24,510,000. 

When the entire basin area of Middle Kgypt, namely, 404,470 fed clans, has been 
converted, which will be in 1909, this figure, supposing that the present prices are 
maintained, should attain to a total of £ E. 28,312,900. 

Turning to the rental value of these lands, it will be found that a similar rise has 
taken place. 

'Phe average rental at present obtained for good land, not perennially irrigated, in 
Middle Kgypt is from £ E. 4 to £ E. 5 the feddan (against £ E. 2£ to £ E. 3 in 1901). 
As soon as perennial irrigation has been secured the rates rise at once to £ E. 8, and 
even to £ E. 11 per feddan rented. The increase thus varies between £ E. 4 and 
£ E. 6 the feddan. ’faking the mean rise as £ E. 5, the total increase in the rental 
value of the 293,000 feddans of land converted becomes £ E. 1,465,000. When, in 
the year 1909, the whole area has been supplied with “sefi water this figure should 
rise to £ E. 2,022,350. 1 ought to say that the above rates only apply to the newly- 

converted lands, not yet properly levelled off. The sale values of the older “ sefi ” lands, 
to which water has been brought by the reservoir, are even higher. They range from 
£ K. 150 to £ E. 160 the feddan, while such rents as £ E. 12 or even £ E. 15 per 
feddan are frequently paid for them. In time, when the levelling operations on the 

* A feddan = l’0:t808 acres. f 1 £ E. = I/. 0s. 6{d. 

| Sefi ” water — summer water. 
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new land have been coveted by the pro—tbey will doubtless asshnilale closely, 

as regards rental and sale value, to t e o er a " ccm . re j ; n what I have called the older 
As an example of the change i wh of the Daira' Sanieh estates in Middle 

■■sell” lands, I may mention th . a * *” Sf yuO per cent. higher than those obtained 
Egypt the rental values obtained in 1905 were iuu in¬ 
fer the same land in 1901. „ rioJ previous to the completion of the 

This last year marks the emd <of the pe.iou p . fflc ient. u 

reservoir, when the summer supply of these tads w y of any due to the Nile 

2. I now come to what ,s perhaps the mostjmporta ^ ^ 

reservoir. 1 mean the assurance ot the E^P . of thig cr0 p. The Alexandria 

years of bad supply. I need not enlarge p ^ £ E 28,000,000. In the three first 
Produce Association estimates that o < th y reservo i r to Egypt was severely tested, as 

years after its comply.°“ f and 1905 were marked by quite exceptionally low 
the summer seasons ot ijuo, luv*, 

supplies in the river. . outside of the officials of the irrigation 

Probably but few people m Egypt-o^ ^ have been the situation 

Service—realized what was happening, or how cnt T h e landowners saw 

Knot been for the extra water -^ndi^dT^quintly saw no reason to 
that a plentiful supply was give*to ln each one of these years the 

trouble themselves about state th^ ghmnk during t he summer months to 
volume ot water coming down , f or the reserve stored in the reservoir, y 

such small dimensions that bad it nowould hate been 
which the to ffve averted a catastrophe in the 

practicably impossible for the liriga 1 planted with cotton. 

Ci'el'XhTl t complement of the Nile reaervoir, has also 

played an important part iu rendering fe gyp • ^ #f tbe Nile in flood were 

In the year 1902, immediately after ite comi which draw from the river to feed 
so low that the water could not enter 1 S * y the gat es of the new barrage in 

^ 6W) ’ 000 - 

1 now come to the second category. 

II The Gain to the Government. 

The direct gains are not ‘I'o^TO feddans. A special graduated tax, 

The total basin area in Middle f e fl,l a n iirgated, will be imposed upon 

an—™“ be^derived from this source wiU consequently 

discounted by the annuity of 15 ]> 22 f/* d “f’the Nile reservoir works. This annuity 
of the sums advanced for the constructu mo be adde d the interest on 

will cease in the year 1033 If to th “® n oT the‘'basins, the total expenditure 
the capital outlay entailed by *0 conversio. ^ the criticism that, in so 

involved is considerable, so much Pigment is scarcely satisfactory, 

far as a direct return is concerned, Government had followed this 

C0U1 ^^ 

in the mUmy and 

M nnj r;«,is «= 

dSS^JSft extension“onrri n gation rendered possible * the —on 

°‘ “'fhave k 'l hope said 
reservoir have not as yet leacneu 


1 Egyptian piaatro = 2-'1625ti. 
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encouraging to render it imperative upon the Egyptian Government to endeavour to 
extend the system, and to bestow similar benefits to other portions ot die countiy. _ 
is perhaps unnecessary to remark that such benefits must necessarily be partial m_ their 
effect, and must be confined to an area proportionate to the amount of watei that it is 

f ° Un On^other point is important. I have alluded to the assurance of the cotton crop in 
Lower Egypt against failure in years of bad supply. Such an assurance cannot, however, be 
considered as permanent until further water storage has been arranged for. In conse¬ 
quence of the length of time that has been required for the completion ot the conversion 
works in Middle Egypt, that locality has not hitherto drawn upon the reservoir for 
the full amount of water that must eventually be allotted to it. Eor some years 
therefore Lower Egypt has been permitted to utilize the surplus supply, and to profit 
by it to an extent that will hereafter be impossible, until such time as the amount store 

” 0S ^ m^S^uircment, of Egypt, it has been calculated that an amount of 
water, not far short of 4,000,000,000 cubic metres, should be stored, in addition to 
the volume brought down by the Nile in summer from the Soudan. , 

I shall presently show that it is not possible, by any means, to store this cube, and 
will endeavour to explain how the difficulty can best be surmounted. 

The quantity of water actually stored at Assouan-after deducting the loss from 
evaporation—is 980,000,000 metres cube. This amount will meet the requn ements of 
Middle Egypt and the Fayum, as well as those of the pumping stations on the Nile 

south of Cairo. It will, however, do but little more. .. . T 

Once the above areas have been fully provided for, the balance available tor Lowe 
Egvpt will be a very small one, and will barely suffice to ease difficulties of distnbut on 
overman extremely limited area. No land reclamation will be possible. I he knowledge 
of this fact it wJthat actuated the decision of the authonties-taken some two years 
a iy 0 _to sell no more Government land until water was forthcoming to- its irrigation. 

g It .s easy, then, to understand that the necessity of finding some method whereby 

the water supply may be increased is one of much urgency. 

There are two ways of doing this. . , v . 

The first—and the more effective—is to store the required amount of water in 

reservoirs constructed in the Nile Vulley. , i ,1 

The other is to prevent the present waste of water m the vast marshes o 
Bahr-el-Gcbcl, and thus to increase the volume in the river passing Khartoum duimg 

the AM of these methods is the more, effective This is 
undoubtedly the case, and were there always sufficient water in the M e to fill 
reservoirs of the required capacity, and were there also suitable sites at which dams 
could safely be constructed, there is no question that such works would provide the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem. Reservoirs are not only the most economical (as 
regards waste of water), but are also the cheapest (as regards first cost) and quickest 
methods ot obtaining the results aimed at. I will explain why In the case ot any 
scheme undertaken for the purpose of improving the Upper Nile, the extia volume of 
water thus secured nill have to travel some 1,800 mi es before arriving in Egypt In 
traversin'-’ this great distance, during the hottest and driest season of the ye,u, the loss 
bv eva^ration as well as by percolation, must necessarily be very great. Consequently 
however successful may be the result of any works executed, it is certain that the 
amount of water which passes Lake No will be largely diminished in volume by the 

tim ° On the* ot her S hand, the water stored in a reservoir in the Nile Valley will be taken 
from the river at a time when the supply is comparatively abundant, and, once the 
reservoir is full, the only loss will be that due to the evaporation over its own smtace 
This loss will be considerable, it is true, but owing to the narrow section ot the valley 
ca taract region, and to the depth of the reservoir itselt, the amount thus 
\ !U W ! vfiTbv comparison with that which must occur in the wide and shallow 
trough of the White Nile, and in the great length of desert through winch the river 

PaSSe Amfin h fiK^ undoubtedly the cheapest method of increasing the water 

sunnlv. S The cost of any dam constructed m the Nile Valley is mconsideiable as 

91 , , .i Avnomliture thai will be involved by the execution ot any one ot the 

c.»np,ued to the exiKnfll me tta. w.l b J Uahr-d-Gobel. Whichever of 

£Tm“t the total cost of the ».rk will undoubted!, run 

into many millions. o | 
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Lastly, the desired 

a reservoir than by any other scheme. rfvCT wmlU not require loi its 

conditions, the construction of » The Ass „ ua n Dam was com),luted in four 

completion, more than five or sin years. 

seasons. t „ f the Upper Kile, on the tak^Vhand, the 

longer time than this. The immense length of channel^ ^ rcm „to regions, and 
supreme difficulties connected with transpo ■ tent factors in preventing the 

the unhealthiness of the climate must ftat even the simplest of the 

speedy completion of any such project. an ] period of years to complete probably 
different schemes now under study will and delays which cannot now be 

far longer than is at present anticipated. k MoreovC r, until a targe 

foreseen are sure to arise in the execu on « ^ r ed no commencement of the work 
amount of special dredging plant asbe n be deci(lcd upon to-morrow, it 

zi ”£» £ rjiSJ-* >" w 

to permit of the required quantity being > necessary dams, 1 would not hesitate 

fold in the Kile Valley for the cons rueJ n wa ter supply should In¬ 
to recommend that this ’"'^"umiifelv neither of the above conditions 

adopted in preference to any '.t ier. . ; that the amount ot watei 

exists. Our discharge measurements and very limited, and m years of 

available in the Kile alter t ' e , 0 " d ha l‘ o a J ut half the total cube required, 
poor supply, is only sufficient toithe 8t ." ra -? iait0 for the construction of both 

“ <me P " int ’ in 

VaUe 'Ls being so, 

required for perennial irrigation tlwo^Uont t word8j stora „ e must be provided to 
methods for adding to the water ^pply. t ually he provided by means ot an 

Smi extent that is possible, and 1 he 1 in 'tha rc gion of the great 
increased river discharge rcsulung om of the former project sliou il wait 

swamps. There is no sort ot reason why, the is in favour ot obtaining 

upon that of the latter. On the «« J. Until this has been secured, 

additional water-storage at the oarhest Ja V ^ d No one , I venture to think, 
further agricultural development ot hg)pt ^ 

10 ,,e con9i " erod " "° w such aJ<litio ’ 

8t0ia \^^^ 1 } many yeat^agol it was ^°p*vrVia\ U sul)mersionof'^f 1 e S 1?^il£e Templets t ^the 
forming a reservoir which involved i 1‘ ^ ^y orks that it had selected this 

reproach was brought against the Departn, nt «,! } «*« thc sout „ of Wadi Hal a. 

pm tieulnr site without any invention, of the Me ^ tho purpose mtg . 

It was also asserted that other place 1 would have obviated the 

probably have been found on the mer At the time that the project 

necessity of flooding certain ot the Nu a kind pro posed would have been 

for Assouan was <* the frontier at Sarras »as in the hands o 

impossible, as the entiic re B iuu 

the forces of the Khalifa. brought against the Department. Some two 

Such a reproach can no longer s sufficient to undertake a systematic 

years ago 1 applied to the Ot*™*"**“ £7*™ Bh.bl.kn to Wadi Haifa 
and detailed exam,nation o t'» « n ‘" e oncc °commenced. A levelled survey of 

This credit was granted, and the work » cata racts has now neon completed, 

tho Nile Valley between the second and the six q p i aces that appeared 

This N ine.udes 1 geological exarninatmn^the rock lormation £ - 14 

possible tor tho required puipo. . ■ to t he remoteness ot the locality and to 

&or , m..'JSSjtad readers, (he main eonditions 
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requisite in any site at which it is proposed to build a (lam and to form a reservoir of 
large capacity.^^They^aie^ be j upstream 0 f the spot selected for the dam must 

be easy ones, in order to insure a large storage capacity for the projected reservoir. 

The reach of valley forming this reservoir must be inclosed by rising ground and 

not be of too great a width. . , , , , , » 

The river bed at the point where the dam is to he constructed must be ot 
sufficient breadth to permit of the passage of a maximum flood through the under- 
sluices of the work. The rock foundations at the dam site must he ot sound and hard 

nature. . , . . 

Lastly, the depth of water at low river must not be excessive 

Sites fulfilling even a few of these requirements are rare. In fact, in the entire 
reach of river between Khartoum and Wadi Haifa only four places present any 
possibilities for the construction of such a work, and a close examination has revealed 
that in each one of them certain defects exist which render their rejection inevitable. 

The four sites are :— 

1 . The Dal Rapids, in the second cataract. 

2. The Shirri Island, in the fourth cataract. 

3 . The rapids below Abu-Hamed, in the fifth cataract. 

4 ’ The Shabluka Rapids, known as the sixth cataract. 

Any attempt at making use of the third cataract was abandoned, as a large area 
of cultivation in the Province of Dongola extends upstream of these rapids hven 
supposing, then, that it were possible to construct a dam at Hannek—the crest ot this 
cataract—the reservoir would annually place the greater part of this fertile piovince 

Unde l 'shall not go into any detail regarding the disadvantages of these several sites. 

A very brief description of each will suffice, more especially as I append memoranda 
by Mr. Webb and by Captain Lyons which give fuller information on thc subject. 

1. The Dal tai/».-The rock here is fairly sound, although very unequal in 
quality. A moderately large storage capacity could also he obtained in the valley 
upstream of these rapids. Thc width of the river channel is. however, nowhere sufficient 
to permit of the construction of under-sluices of an area capable of passing the vo.ume 
of thc Nile through the dam when the river is in lull flood. 1 he lulls on either side 
approach the river channel so closely as to render any attempt to obtain greater width a 
hopeless one. Moreover, thc depth of water here, even at low IS lie, is so great that 
the construction of the deep foundations necessitated by such a work would be a practical 
impossibility. 

2. The Shirri Island. —For a description of this place I cannot do better than quote 
Captain Lyons. He says:— 

“Here the disadvantage of the site consists in the small capacity of the valley 
above the dam for purposes of storage. Thc structure of the rock, too, is untavourable 
ami the short length of river between the crest of the fourth cataract and the tail ot the 
Abu Hamed Rapids (only 00 Idiom.), together with the narrowness ot the valley 
itself, renders this site valueless for the formation of a reservoir of the inquired 
capacity.” 

3. The Abu Named Rapids .—Here, again, I make use ot Captain Lyons notes. 
He remarks:— 

“At first sight this locality is particularly attractive, for, in spite ot the occurrence 
of three minor rapids, a dam 20 metres high would hold up water tor Jot ki om. 
upstream. Unfortunately the value of this place for the purposes of a reservoir is 
completely negatived by the fact that at Abu Hamed the river valley opens out into a 
level plain of such an area as to render it impracticable to close it with a dam ot any 
possible dimensions.” 

1. The Shabluka Rapids—A preliminary study of the plans and sections prepared by 
the surveyors seemed to indicate that this site was possibly more favourable than any ot 

thC °Tl^e recent visit of Sir Benjamin Baker, Mr. Webb, and Captain Lyons to Shabluka 
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has however, destroyed ,11 hopes of being, able to utilize it for a reservoir. These 

three gentlemen are unanimous m condemmn 0 ^ ^ for the unde r-sluices, and the 

The width of channel is insufficient * that the foundation of the dam could 

depth of water at all the objections to the formation of 

o''ESS— arelo great as to be insurraountable. On tbs 

point Mr* "W'cbb writes* 

‘•After an examination’ of ,^ “^“ctio'n’of^da^wS*permanently raise the 
the unanimous opinion was thatthe ruin Khartoum as the head-quarters of 

subsoil water to such a level as J t into a swamp a large area of land ly in S 

the Soudan Government. It would con and at the same time preventing 

the north of the town thus render g direc(ion y ’ It would create around Khartoum 
the natural expansion of the town in t nea rly six months of the year 

a vast area of partially.stagnant watei, so t ^ town and render it almost 

‘ green water’ would remain on both ad Shabluka sit e must be pronounced 

uninhabitable. On every ground, therttore, 
impossible.” 

With all the foregoing expression? of opinim I^arn ^ definitely, to 

investigation made of the cataracts dmin« 4ssouan _ no satisfactory site for a dam and 
my mind, that—except at the catarac ^ ^ Y re „ ret this fact, the evidence m support 
reservoir exists in the Nile a ey. remarkable that the place origin, y 

proved after aii to be the 

8Ue ttr^e^t clear that ™ 

Ume^uHibent^o^nstn^abrge increasehTthe storage capacity of the reservoir upstream 
° m Mos?™fortonattly the subversion of the beautdul temples, inevitable 

t invrdvo 

each year, of certain other monuments in e Lo j,., ,, an d by none will they be 

deplorable in the highest degree no one wll■ »«e“V 1 , * & recom Lnd such a course 

- ■ -> -->• - 

an earlier civilization, that I muc tor-levels would not cause the submersion o 

reach of river wherein the raising of the itdfiM t u js trae that most ot these 

many buildings and cemeteries l»ssessmg l t annually visits Nubia, but tins m 

localities are practical y rnaecessible to the ^ ^ ^ hist()tian _ 0 f the remains that 
no way lessens the value—to the b a y\ o , stanl ) po i n t,, there is no question that 
they contain. Again, from a put y . . ^ aiu | liave but one reservoir, and 

the soundest plan to follow ,s t0 T b v C onttbn° the project to a single evaporating 
consequently one controlling stall. B) <»»hn> g ^ ‘ narrow width o the valley, 
basin, the loss of water w. 11. not, in t»»«ique cu be that is at present 

attain, even at the proposed high-levels, to a. very ( » lhe ot her hand, tins loss 

lost in the existing storage area. With t possible additional loss of 

would be at least doubled, without taking m ” Jjastlyf the cost ot construction at 

water in the river channel between he two to. than in the 

Assouan, owing to facilities ot hihou. and hau l> . remote and inhospitable region 

case of a new dam constructed at any other 1 11 and Wadi Haifa. I do not put 

traversed by the Nile in its course between K in mitigation of, the 

forwaid any of the above arguments as an ““use , as thw au bmer- 

proposed submersion of the Nubian temples. I »ouhl upm thc Egyptian 

sion is an unavoidable, though i » > some satisfaction to know that, from 

Government by the force of eircumst»n«• scheme decided upon is the best 

every other point of view but that ot aicnaeoio D j, 

tw ::r *dlTe Stt ^ « a* „ * reserve, to 
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the reduced level of 113 metres above mean sea level. In other words, the future 
maximum water-level will stand 7 metres higher* than is the> case at present. 

The reservoir, when full, will store a cube of 2,300,000,000 metres of at . 
Evaporation has been calculated (from experience on the existing reservoir) as likely to 

reduce this amount by 103,000,000 metres cube. „ ,. . • 

This leaves 2,197,000,000 cubic metres as the available quantity for distribution. 

The amount stored in the present reservoir is, as I have already mentioned 
980,000,000 cubic metres. The enlarged reservoir will consequently store an etfeetiv 
quantity of water some two and a-quarter times as great as does the existing one. 

In a year when the winter supply in the Nile is a poor one, this cube represents 
extreme limit to which water can be withdrawn from the river without seriously affecting 
navigation. Beyond this figure, then, it will be impossible to go. 

I do not propose in this note to enter into the engineering details of the pio]ect 
decided upon for raising the dam. The design is entirely due to Sir Benjamin Bake , 
who has given the subject much study, and who, ever since the Assouan Dam was first 
projected, has acted as Consulting Engineer upon all questions connected with this 
great work. His proposals have been accepted by the Egyptian Government, and will he 
adhered to in all their details. The drawings and estimates, based upon Sir Benjamin s 
designs have been prepared by the Government engineers. It is estimated that the 
cost of the work will not exceed £ E. 1,500,000, and that its completion will requne a 

neriod of six working seasons. . ,, .._, 

P I attach to my own note a Memorandum by Sir Benjamin Baker upon the subject. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction to every one concerned to feel that the present design 
meets as he says, “ all the theoretical and practical conditions, and renders the .toia^ 
of^neaily two and a-half times the present quantity of water in the reservoir a simple 

problem, of the raise(1 dam w iU in every respect be equal to that of the 

structure now existing. When I state the fact that the strength of the present dam at 
Assouan is immensely greater than that of any similar construction m the world, I think 
[ have said enough to show that the most perfect confidence may he placed in the 

security ot the new work. , . . • • p ±v 

Before leaving this portion of my subject 1 wish to mention that thc raisin o 
dam as now projected, could not have been immediately undertaken had it not been for 
the protective « orks recommended two years ago by Sir Benjamin Baker, and completed 
last P year by Mr. Macdonald under the superintendence of Mr. Webb, lliese woiks, 
which consisted in the construction of a wide masonry talus downstream of the dam 
were carried out in a surprisingly short space of time and with remarkably successful 
results The new talus has stood the action of two floods and two seasons of regulation 
without a single stone having been removed from its place. It is now possible to quickly 
lay dry any portion of thc work and to thoroughly examine it. , 

J It now remains for me to describe how the increased water supply can best be 
utilized 1 have, after much consideration and consultation with Mr. Webb, come 
to the conclusion that, in the interests of the country as well as those of the Egyptian 
Treasury, it will he advisable to devote this extra water entirely to the benefit ot Lower 

Eo-vnt The following are my reasons :— ... 

gyi As I have already explained, Middle Egypt is amply provided tor by the existing 
reservoir. Consequently the choice for future extension lies between Upper Egypt 

south of Assiout and Lower Egypt north of Cairo. 

The former tract is supplied with a very complete basin system upon which much 
money lias been spent. The Isna Barrage, now under construction, and estimated to 
cost £ E 1 000 000, will still further add to the prosperity ot this area The population 
of Upper E-ypt is at present nothing like as large, in proportion to the cultivated area 
as is that ./Lower Egypt, and consequently the pressure and demand for expansion in 
the former locality is not nearly so great as is the case in the northern tracts. lhe 
Government, too, in converting basin lands reaps but a small return tor a veiy heavy 
expenditure in comparison with that which it derives from the reclamation and the sale 
of\icw land. The only direct revenue that it can count upon in the former instance l 
«mnll tax that it imposes upon the converted basins. 

For these reasons, then,I consider that Upper Egypt should wait until Lower Egypt 
has been served. When, some years hence, the former area is ready for the introduction 
of perennial irrigation upon an extended scale, I trust that means will have been ound 
of still further increasing the water supply through the medium ot woiks under taken 
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* That is, lather more than 23 feet. 
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between the delta and the sea. 

This area is thus divided: Feddans. 

600,000 
350, 000 


lS W»g“to 'th. State Domains "and to prbat. individuals 


Land oeionguig - 

The State Domains being; a °? h e nncnUivatefS appears to be 

Many demands have been made for t P applied for several times over, 

is no exaggeration to say that the entire two years ago none of these 

Thanks tS the wise action taken b ? ‘slles wTl be permitted nntil the new reservoir 

^co^ 

by the original purchasers ^ i tbV^iburfulll-KoVSr purchase in the shape 

the reservoir wiif he sufficient 

for the Wgation of the area of land as given above Cube. 

101 1 ** . 2,300,000,000 


The total cube that can he stored equals 

The following deductions must be made— Metres Cube. 

, ,, 103,000,000 

2. For lo8S P by absorption, and for filling ^ e trou ‘^ h 260)00 o,000 

of the Nile between Assouan and Cairo . • 850 0 00,000 

3. For the wants of Middle Egypt • • • -- 

Total deduction .. ■ • 

Consequently, the effective balance available equals 


1,213,000,000 
.. 1,087,000,000 


uonsequcunj, -- 

A c suminw that a period o, three and a^fmonths, or 105 days, is that during 
whichassistance from the reservoir is required, the 


1,087,000,000 

105 


approximately 10,000,000 metres cube per diem. 


— water requires a daily discharge of- 
950,000 X 0-4 X 26t= 10,000,000 metres cube per diem. 

The quantity of water available, allowing for be 

^ ^ ** ^ a “ tiCiPated fr ° m 

ntti-e « 

this area It is naturally impossible at present 000,000 feddans should 

what 'suctT sales will bring in , »i,t a lowmg hatUie under present conditions 

only fetch an average rate of £h.lo P b nefit to the Treasury amounting to 

.. „ «. -. - —- - --- 

* U ° W t e ^ metres cube is the “duty” of water. 
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have to hear a land tax. An eventual tax of P. E. 100 per feddan can certainly not be 
considered excessive. This, on 950,000 feddans, would mean an annual revenue of 

£ C. ^’° a ° b ^" ve fi es> ;f realized, will represent substantial returns to the State. I do 
not think that my S estimates are at all too sanguine. They are based upon the conditions 

rulln ^,^ expenditure 6 or^the* dam^does not represent the total that will b .e i"™ 1 ™* 
before all this land can be brought under cultivation. The Government will haves to 
undertake the extension of the main canals and drains necessary to bring J ate " ^ ® 
area and will almost certainly find it advisable to construct another barrage in the 
Rosetta branch of the Nile. The construction of the distributory channels, however, 
will under the proposed new conditions of sale, be carried out by the purchasers 
Their own expense and the Government will thus be saved the excessive expenditure 
that has been P forced upon it by the construction of a complete irrigation system for 

Middle Egypt-o ^ ^ pretend that the expenditur e on the part of the Government 
entailed by the reclamation of these lands will be inconsiderable It must be large 
although it is impossible to estimate at present what the amount will be, as the projects 
have not yet been prepared. Still, it will be nothing like so great, proportionate y to 
the area benefited, as was the case in Middle Egypt, and the sales alone of the waste 
lands should provide an ample margin of profit after all necessary works have been 
completed. The benefit to the country by this reclamat.cn wilI beimmense I he 
value of the cotton crop alone in this area should reach a sum of £ E. 3,500,000 to 

£ E ’ I' tlfi nk °t!i ^abo v eTa fiords ample evidence that, from a financial point of view the 
Government will be well advised if it decides to make use of the increased supply in 

leclaiming the waste lands of Northern Egjpt. p *i n m 

I have now only one more subject to touch upon, and that one of the mat 
important: I mean the intentions of the Egyptian Government with regard to the 

Mnhinn monuments affected by the proposed works. , . . . 

The question before it is how best to preserve records of these ruins, and minimize 

the iniury that must be done to them by their submersion. 

Tt is needless to say that every possible precaution will be taken to save them, 
,„d thaUhefundsneceiy for such an object will not be grudged by the Government. 

With regard to the measures that should be taken I think I cannot du belter t tan 
attach to my present note a Memorandum written by Captain Lyons. His opim 

will, 1 feel sure, carry gieat weight. 

His nrincinal suggestions are as follows:— 

An lirchieologicaf survey ot Nubia sltottld be earned out, a the expense ot the 
Government and every effort should be made to render it as complete as possible. 

The different Archeological Societies in Europe should be invited to co-operate with 
the Egyptian authorities in this work, by sending representatives to ass!st in these 
researches. Wherever possible, the foundations ot the monuments submeiged should 
be reconstructed and consolidated, as was done in the case of the Phil® temples. 

Such repairs as may be considered necessary to insure the stability of their super- 

S t rU c^ 1 ^orough a and compkTe examination of all the ancient sites settlements, and 
cemeteries which will fall within the limits of the raised water-levels should be tamed 
Tut! and drawings or photographs sufficient to preserve a complete record must be made 

by Te«ults of these investigations must be published to the worid. 

h^kation in stating that this programme will he adopted, and I trust 
that in this wav the injury caused may be minimized as far as is possible. , 

With rc^rd to the monuments upon the Philm Island which to many .tutors 
form the chief attraction of the Nile journey, 1 propose to make a few special temaika. 

I have been informed that the question of moving these temples from their piesent site 
“ SI them upon a spot well above the water-level has been again raised. 

In my note opoT< Per'ooial Irrigation ” published in 189-1, I silgges.ed moving 
these structures to the adjacent island ot Bigeh, at an estimated cost of £ H. -00,100. 

■rus proposal raised a storm of dissent and disapproval from archeologists, and 
the idea. 8 was consequently abandoned. I do not know by whom it has now been put 

forward. a , WM made> the Government has consolidated the foundations of 

these buildingsV underpinning them, carrying the masonry everywhere down to the 
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so,id rock. Their stability is now 

are safer than they ever been have since °° t Ther ’ e is consequently no fear of their 
the monuments existing in other parts' °*-^P * , With rega rd to the inscriptions, it 
being structurally injured by the It may, however, be 

is not so easy to foretell what the effec +; nrie n f the stone-work which have not been 
fairly anticipated that those on the hl S ^ P° r . ru bbish of the Coptic village which 

affected by the deleterious elb ^ and as"barp in outline as the marks 

formerly covered their bases, wi submerged annually for some twenty 

s,™,r ■s.-sst-• 

suffer, and this is certainly most regrettable. visiting Assouan between the 

An, one wishing to see them however, « do - f nnual|j covered. I 

months of July and October. Du g p the g e temples. There would be no 
now consider that it would be a mi ^ on u, be slightly improved, and they 

gain to their stability. Their accessibility y tlv their inscriptions—which 

lould no longer stand in their ongtna ~*jj£ ^ 

it is intended to carefully copy and re huild & watertight wall round the 

Another proposal has been made, namely tH ^ ™“ s S t0 them. I do not 
temples, high enough to prevent the■ water ld & never be really watertight, 

think that this proposal is practicable. Such a wall wou.i . t ot - view , as it 

and it would undoubtedly spoil thecontrasting, as they do at 
StSJSin which they were originai.y piaced. I think, then. 

unfortunate necessity has been imp ear lier B°ypt. By none is this 

injury to these Piiv Ur t elt U thaTby n mr lhaJ‘repeatedly stated,In my previous reports 

u Jo so -.rt 1 T 

"edV t tth U» only couL possible, and that the decisron now taken byje 

Government is one that cannot be serious yea g • Egypt, are the interests 

I have endeavoured m these pag to henv how ^ ignoreJi 

involved by a huge extension of pnn flict with those of sundry monuments ot 

and when, as in the present instance they coribet laat Ly be, I do not 

the past, however interesting P - mn without bias or prejudice, would hesitate 

to 6 'il™de“ Kr'&nclvator, or to eonelnde that the monuments must 

Te^ssihie nreans has hes taken to insula full «ion of ^entire 

river. Many alternative pioj t decision has only been arrived at after full 

abandoned as impracticable. The thatno other was feasible, 

consideration, and only when it had beel }^ned) WE. GARSTIN, 

^ ° Adviser lo the Ministry of Public Works. 

Cairo , March 1907. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 41, 

Note by Sir B. Baker on the Assouan Dam. 
TWO years ago plans were submitted to me for 

important dam in the world. 
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During the past two years I have worked more or less continuously at the subject 
myself, and, owing to the publicity given to the proceedings with reference to the 
Assouan Dam, many engineers and mathematicians throughout the world have also 
carried out investigations relating to the actual stresses on dams. The engineering Stan 
at the dam have obtained for me valuable data relating to the varying temperature ot the 
mass of masonry constituting the dam, which has an important bearing upon the stresses 
on the work, and upon the details of any design for raising the dam. It would be 
impossible, however, to set forth what has been done during the past two years in 
a brief note, and I will confine myself, therefore, to the general conclusions and 
recommendations:— 

1 . The masonry aprons constructed during the past two years will effectually 

protect the bed of the river against erosion, even when the scoring action ot the 

water rushing through the sluices is increased by raising the height of the water in the 
reservoir. 

2. Now that the apron is completed, the level of water may be raised 1'50 metres 

without carrying out any works at the dam or locks. » 

3 . The existing dam and locks may be easily modified so as to admit ot the level ot 

water being raised 7 metres, without introducing any element of danger whatever, or 

impairing the present factor ot safety. , , . ., 

4 . The temperature variations already referred to rendered the design ot the new 
works a difficult problem, as any new masonry bonded to the existing masonry would 
have been of a different temperature, and of doubtful utility in adding to the stability of 

*^t last, however, a design was evolved which met all the theoretical and practical 
conditions and rendered the storage of nearly two and a-half times the present quantity 

or water in the reservoir a simple problem. .... 

5 If additional water is a national necessity, l have no hesitation in recommending 
that the raising and strengthening of the Assouan Dam, in accordance with the designs 
submitted, be carried out, as no alternative plan of a reasonable and practical kind can, 
in my opinion, be devised for storing the required quantity of water 

J r (Signed) BENJAMIN BAKER. 

Assouan, February 15, 1907. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 41. 

Note by Mr. A. L. Webb, Undersecretary of State, Irrigation Department , on the possible 
Reservoir Sites between Wadi Haifa and Khartoum. 

IN February 1905 the proposal to heighten the Assouan Dam so as to hold up water 
to R.L. 112 was thoroughly examined, and, on the advice of Sir Benjamin Baker, 
Consulting Engineer to the Egyptian Government, a final decision was postponed until 
the completion of the protective works downstream of the dam. 

In the meantime, it was decided to examine those reaches on the river between 
Wadi Haifa and Khartoum where the site for a new dam seemed favourable. 

The main conditions laid down were as follows :— 

(a.) A reach of river valley, inclosed by rising ground and not of excessive width, 

with a low gradient. . ,, , 

lb.) A foundation of sound hard rock at the downstream end ot the reach. 

(c.) A width of at least 1,500 metres for the sluices of the dam. 

(d ) Height of dam, 20 metres above low water level. 

(e.) Capacity of reservoir at least 1,000,000,000 cubic metres. 

( f .) Depth of river channels at site of dam not to be excessive. 

Arrangements were at once made by Captain Lyons, Director-General of the Survey 
Department, for the formation of the necessary survey parlies, and in October 1905 

work was commenced. , ,... ,, 

The reaches of the river which seemed to fulfil the necessary conditions were the 

following:— 

1. Khartoum-H agar-el- A si, 115 kilom. 

2. Berber-Shissi Island, 325 kilom. 

3 . Abu Fatma-Wadi Haifa, 391 kilom. 

’[1704] 2 L 
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The other reaches of the river were' detailed maps of the 

The result of the surveys has been to j been leyelle d and contoured, (1) has 

three above-mentioned reaches; ( )I a ( ) full of very useful information and 

been levelled and cross-sectioned. These maps most cre ditable to those employed 

considering the nature of the 14,000. 

on the surveys. The total cost of P« detailed descriptions of these reaches, as 

Captain Lyons has given m his Memo a regultg ar6j neg lecting 

W 11 as calculations of the reservoir capacity at each 
•vaporation, as follows: 

1. A dam on Shissi Island, 20 metres high. 

' 2. A dam at Dal, 20 metres high. 

3. A dam at Shabluka. - 

• , i fVint (\\ and (2} would not s&tisty 

An lamination of the survey. woW be ( 3 ^ Shabluta. 

the conditions laid lovvn and that the only p b > l spec tion of this site, and, at the 

It was therefore determined to make a tho L ^ Dupuis, Inspector- 

end of February 1907 Sir Benjamin Baker <^ to the site and came to the 
General of Irrigation of the Soudan, an y- ^ orage reservoir, as it failed to satisfy 
unanimous conclusion that itt was U tb SU CQnstruction 0 f a dam with the necessary sluices was 
the conditions (c) and (/ ), and that * probable effects of the construction of a dam 

not practicable. In order to ^^Khartoum After an examination of Mr. Dupuis 
at Shabluka, a visit was also made to ndings the unanimous opinion was that 

maps and levels, and an inspection ot the surroi > 6^ subsoil water to 8uch a level 

the construction ot a dam would T er “ an ® y 0 f the Soudan Government. It 

as to most probably ruin Khartoum “ the north of the town, thus 

would convert into a swamp a large area eye „t,i n a- the natural expansion of the 

towrTki^that a di^ection. an It^vould. c rea ^wfouW remain 
tTI^neroOh" SK uninhabitable. On every ground, there- 

fore, the Shabluka site must be pronounced impossible. A. L. WEBB. 

March 2, 1907. - _ —- 


Inclosure 4 in No. 41. 

Note by Captain Lyons. 

THE examination of the Nile reach was suitable for a 

commenced in October 1905 ini order to a ce t J rom Shabluka Gorge to 

reservoir. Two portions of the valley were f the third cataract, 

Berber and from the fourth cataract to Abu ° flatj an d no exposure 

S each case the river ' ^ "*** * 

of hard rocks occurred at the lower enu 

constructed. , , f i eve i s was carried in duplicate through each 

pother" itb so much of the detail of the ris.ng ground as 

earlier portion of the work werei ( Z7mvi,!ream end of the reach. . . 

36 m Clly b “be on which a dam might be constructed was esam.ned 

in as much detail as time allowed. , , , wor k being levelled forward in the 

The levelling was done in duplicate, eac y exce eded the limit of error 

forenoon and back in the atteinoo . occurred. 'The permissible difference 

allowed the work was repeated, but this 8e where L is the distance in 

in centimetres between the two lines and 0-7 of it as “ fair ” . A 

80 ^ ^ “ W ° Uld gIVe 

a difference of— . A „ 

1-6 centim. as “ good. 

> 2-R as “ fair.” . , » 

4-0 ;; as “ greatest permissible difference. 
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Out of fifty-nine days’ work between Abu Fatma and Dal, 236 kilom., the results 
of forty-five were “ good,” nine were “ fair,” and five were permissible ; between Abu 
Hamed and the fourth cataract, where the work was more difficult, out of twenty- 
seven days’ work, ten days were “good,” and seventeen were “ fair. ’ 

In the second season’s work of contouring the third and fourth cataract reaches, 
a further control was available, for the levels were carried from the right to the left 
bank, and a line was run there from which the contouring was carried out. When 
this line was again joined to that on the right, bank, after 70 kilom. in tbe third 
cataract, and after 40 kilom. in the fourth cataract, the differences, were 4 5 and 
2 centim. respectively, or ‘27 and *17 centim. of that which had been laid down as the 
maximum permissible difference. 

The results of the levelling done in the first season were as follows:— 


# 

Reach. 

Length. 

Level 

Discrepancy. 


Kilom. 

Metres. 

Khartoum-Shabluka .. .. • • • • 

Ill 

0-150 

3erber-Abu Hamed .. ... .. 

i 325 

0-320 

Abu Hnmed-Fourth Cntaract 

Abu Fatma-Wadi Haifa 

if 

391 

0-270 


Iron bolts were placed at every kilometre as bench-marks. 

The topographical results consist ot 200 map sheets on the scale of tooWoj on 
which the heights of all bench-marks and of the water level at every 5 kilom. are 
shown. These have been reduced to the scale of ant ^ are n ° w he i n » published. 

The survey was made with tachometers, and azimuths were determined by observation 
about every 25 kilom., as a control. 

In the second season up to the end of January the third and fourth cataract 
reaches were contoured to ascertain the volume which they could contain. Lines of 
level were run at right angles to the bank at intervals of 2 to 4 kilom. until the highest 
contour required was reached. Contours were then run with the level between these 
cross lines, and the points fixed on such contours were fixed on the maps by the 
tachometer’ survey. In the fourth cataract the valley was so wide that some triangu¬ 
lation was also "used. The second, third, fourth, and sixth cataracts have been 
examined by Dr. W. F. Hume, and though a detailed geological survey of them has not 
yet been made, their main features have been studied and the causes which have deter¬ 
mined their form have been for the most part traced. 'Throughout the Nile basin from 
Khartoum to Assouan the Nubian sandstone overlies igneous and metamorphic rocks of 
varied constitution. These latter represent the ancient continental surface on which 
the sandstone was deposited, and from which it has been in places removed by erosion, 
though still occurring as isolated caps or outliers in the centre of the igneous region as 
on Simit Island in the third cataract, and near Semna. 

The Northern Soudan, where not obscured by a surface covering of Nubian sand¬ 
stone, is thus fundamentally composed of metamorphic rocks (gneisses and schists), 
into which have been intruded bosses and dykes of igneous rocks of varying composition, 
these in their turn being penetrated by dykes of igneous rocks, usually ot finer grain 
and of comparatively narrow width. 

A well-banded mica-gneiss appears to be the fundamental rock of the Soudan. It 
occurs in the region of the cataracts and also at Shabluka. It is reported as under¬ 
lying the later rocks of the Abyssinian plateau, as forming the highly eroded mountain 
stump of Kordofan. It occurs in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, at Gondokoro, and in Uganda. A 
second group of metamorphic rocks, schists, and slates are developed between 
Berber and Abu Hamed, where the interbedded marble bands are burnt for lime. The 
relation of these rocks to the gneiss is obscure, but they appear in some cases.to be 
highly crushed portions of it. In other places in the Eastern Desert and in Sinai they 
are ot sedimentary origin, as are the calcareous schists, the grey schists, and the dolomites 
of Amara. A third group of schists has been formed by the crushing ot igneous rocks, 
which have thus in the second cataract furnished important lines of weakness. 

Besides the gneiss and the schists there is an important group of intrusive rocks 
ranging from the highly-acid granites to basic diorites, which has been of great 
importance in determining the individual character ot the different cataracts and 
rapids. 
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Granite .—The granites appear bln^n^MedeiXa'nd il the fourth they 

give rise to the conspicuous ridge on qhirri Island. In the Hannek Reach 

form the characteristic boulder coun ry sou . the river channel at right angles, 

the broken water; s due to hands oj ^ cataract , is composed of the 
and at Dal the island system at the north enu 01 

same rock. , ? tbe granite is taken by a finer-grained 

Felsites .—In one kcality the pace f tl g ghaMuka ravine the Nile flows 
number of the rock senes rich in quartz, lor 

between cliffs of columnar felsite, important part in the cataract region, 

Intrusive Djte.—Intrusive rocks p y P aurrou ' ding area> 0 r by themselves 

producing lines of weakness, either by shatter g im( , ortan t cataract channels, such 
Ling more readily subject o eroding agent s Many at Dal> ma , be directly 

as the Bahi-el-Kebir at Haifa and the western atraignt^ rich in silica to the 

traced^ to their^ gi!ica te S predominate), felsites, porphyntes, dolentes, 

most usual representatives. 


Summary, 


, ., .. . ai avio.hluka the mica-gneiss occurs as the fundamental 

In general it maybe said that at fehab u Thouo-h the rocks are good in 

rock, in which are dykes of granite quart?-' “Vt^in- along definite lines. At the 
quality, there is much evidence of jointm„■ becomin 5 in some cases a friable mica- 
fourth cataract the gneiss is intensely foil , g • much more unsatisfactory 

schist, while the granite structure is due to the more 

srJsJst sr-’ssr ?= 

fongitudiJundLunded granitic: islands smooth outline., ^ ^ depths o{ g ani 

6 ^ “fon^o^certmn dyk^ o^er,mints not ^distant 

depths of 20 metres were common, and in one piaee 
recorded 


March 6, 1907. 


(Signed) 


H. G. LYONS. 


Inclosure 5 in No. 41. 

Further Note by Captain Lyons. 

WHATEVER portion of the Nile Valley ^ utilized tor a these flood- 

parts of the flood-plain will be submerged and since in J deve i 0 p, a thorough 

plains are almost the only region where civihzat on has been 

—iy collected and studied. 

The work falls into three divisions 

1. The conservation of such structures as may be wholly or partially su m g 
the consolidation of their foundations .. of these where such is advisable. 

I ttiST KTU settlements, cemeteries, 

&C ' The first two of these will require the services of a capable architect, while the last 

will need the co-operation of students of archaeo ogy. _ ma de from Assouan 

In 1895 a survey of the Nile Valley on the scale of xooo« ^ thenthe cada stral 
to Kovosko, and the results were published lnt yh^^ are ’ availab i e f or the whole 

survey has been completed, and accurate mai ( t a 0 include any outlying sites. It 

of the cultivable areas and can easily be ex J® n reservoir area should take 

is most desirable, therefore, that the systematic study Nifo^Valley, for which the 

the form of an archeological survey ot tlus P 0 ^ 1 Veil-known archeologists have in 
topographical basis is already prepared. Certain wen ano 
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recent years examined portions of the region, and their advice would be of the utmost 
value. On the previous occasion want of the necessary funds and the superior attractions 
of sites in Egypt probably prevented archaeological institutions from undertaking investi¬ 
gations in Nubia. It is to be hoped that the Egyptian Government may he able to allot 
funds not only for the necessary works of conservation, hut for the prosecution ot an 
archaeological survey ot the region, with the aid of archaeologists whose studies have 
led them to explore such fields of archaeology as are represented in Lower Nubia, and 

the publication of the results. _ , . , , 

The water-level of 114 metres above sea-level meets the ordinary flood-level slope 
of the Nile between Derr and ibrim, 212 Idiom, south of Assouan Above this point, 
therefore, conditions will not be changed. Below this the floor of the valley on either 
bank will require to be examined to the limits of that portion which is now submerge 
when the reservoir is filled. - 


March 6, 1907. 


(Signed) H. G. LYONS. 


[9399] No - 42 ‘ 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey—(Received March 23.) 

(No. 48.) Cairo, March 15, 1907. 

11 ’ i HAVE the honour to report the occurrence of an incident which brings out in 
its true relief the real spirit which animates the Nationalist or Pan-Mamie party here. 

A short time ago M. Grandmoulin, who until recently was head of the School 
of Law and is now one of the Law Officers of the Egyptian Government, went out 
fib not in o- He appears to be unaccustomed to the use of firearms. He was wheeling 
his bicycle with one hand, and with the other hand carrying his gun, which was at 
full cock A native boy addressed him ; he turned briskly round—the trigger of the 
sun must have caught in something, and the gun went off The whole charge was 
sont into the poor boy’s body, who was killed on the spot. M. Grandmoulin instantly 
reported* the Circumstances to the French Consul; and offered to pay whatever 
indemnity was considered right by the proper authorities. A lull inquiry is now being 

conducted.^ t | HJ Nationalist papers here have not hesitated, without waiting to 
inauire into the real circumstances, to denounce M. Grandmoulin as a murderer an an 
assassin. It is positively stated that he pointed the gun at the boy and shot him dead. 
The idea of M. Grandmoulin, who was, of course, horrified at what he had done, having 
acted deliberately is so ridiculous that it is astonishing that, even in such, hig y 
prejudiced circles as those represented by the Pan-Islamic press the notion could have 
received the smallest credence. The “ Lewa,” which lias been the principal journal to 
give currency to these reports, is about to be prosecuted for crnnmaUibe^ 

(Signed) CROMER. 


[9403] No ‘ 43 ‘ 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 23.) 

(?°- 52 ’) Cairo , March 17, 1907. 

ir ’ with reference to my despatch No. 46 of the 15th instant, and to my previous 
despatches on the subject of the Resolutions passed at the recent meeting o t e 
General Assembly, I have the honour to transmit herewith a document signed by the 
principal gentlemen of the financial world m Cairo, expressing the hope that the 
Egyptian finances may remain, as at present, under Luropeivn^ontrol. 

(For Lord Cromer), 

M. de C. FINDLAY. 


2 M 


[1704] 
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Inclosure in No. 43. 

Cairo Financiers to the Earl of Cromer. 

Le Caire, le 6 Mars, 1907. 

Excellence, . , , intprets de la finance, du commerce, 

C.S?, » Oo^ea 

L6gi Nous Sons quf TcoXZ taSeltet conserve tel qu'il est, avec les tots 
^ eireonstance la confine que nous a TO ns en vous et en 

votre administration. [Suivent plusienrs signatures.] 


[9537] No ' 44 ’ 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 23.) 

(No. 43.) Constantinople, March 23, 1907. 

(T^BEDOUIN feuds on the western frontier of Egypt. 

^at, if tee feuds are 

° f vlte aUributedTo the^ueqmpetency of tire late Mutessarif of Benghazi 

the present condition of affairs on the frontier. 


[9543] 


No. 45. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward urea.—[Received. March 24.) 

(No. 26.) Cairo, March 24, 1907. 

(Telegraphic.) P. _ . ,. , . 

FOLLOWING repeated to Constantinople .— 

,. T w a i re . acl y drawn attention to tire desirability of avoiding any serious dispute 

‘good 1-easorto believe tlrat the Khedive has been employing intrigue 
and is still dig so. with the object of rendering the Sultan suspicious with regard to 

°” rr C “® anfl Sir K O'Conor news 

to this effect, rvliich I nrcewedjrom a reached me, directly 

confirms this information. As to the identity of the ‘ Ottoman source abroad,' referred 

10 !■'circumstances, for Sir N. O'Conor to 

immediately take such steps as he may s^einZ^Z 

« 1 That the Egyptian Government are anxious, on general grounds, to cultivate 

least intention of altering the status ot* “ a ’ft tsl year The 

- - c«cer», supported by a 
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small police force. There is not the smallest foundation for the report which has been 
current that the assimilation of the political status of the Sinai Peninsula to that of the 
Soudan is under consideration. 

“3. It is regretted by the Egyptian Government that the fends between the 
Turkish Bedouins of Tripoli and the Bedouin tribes who inhabit Egyptian territory 
remain, so far, unsettled. It is evident that the Turkish Government has been 
misinformed on this subject. The Government of the Khedive have learnt with 
pleasure that orders have been given for a Turkish official to proceed to the frontier 
with the object of maintaining order, and of arranging for the restitution of plundered 
stock. They trust that he may be supported by sufficient force to insure the success of 
his mission. 

“ On its side, the Egyptian Government is raising a camel corps of 100 men for 
the maintenance of order within Egyptian territory, and, for this object, the Egyptian 
local authorities will be instructed to cordially co-operate with their Turkish colleagues. 

“ An assurance may be given to the Turkish Government that no aggressive designs 
are concealed behind the raising of this small force, and that this plain statement of 
facts is made by the Khedivial Government in order that His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan may not lend an ear to any exaggerated stories which certain political intriguers, 
whose objects His Imperial Majesty will well know how to appreciate, may report 
to him. 

“ Should the suggestions which I have submitted above meet with your general 
approval, it might, 1 venture to think, be advisable to say in addition _ that the 
sentiments by which His Majesty’s Government are animated towards the Sublime Porte 
are of the most friendly character, and that every confidence may be felt that their 
Agent in Egypt will do his utmost to obviate the occurrence of any incident which 
might give rise to dissension. 

“ The prompt settlement of this question, before further harm can ensue, seems to 
me a matter of importance.” 


[9624] No. 46. 

Sir A. Hardinge. to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 25.) 

(No. 42.) 

Sir, Brussels, March 19, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 27 of 
yesterday’s date on the subject of the future Nile-Congo Railway Company, and to 
report that I this afternoon communicated the draft note contained in it to 
M. de Cuvelier, who said that he would forward it to Villefranche and request the 
King’s directions with regard to it. 

On my inquiring if he had any amendments to suggest in its text, he replied that 
he would send it to the King as it stood, and hoped that he might be authorized to 
accept it. I presvune, therefore, that he will be allowed to do so. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ARTHUR H. HARDENGE. 


[9602] No. 47. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grev.—(Received March 25.) 

(No. 171.) 

Sir, Constantinople, March 19, 1907. 

WITH reference to your telegram No. 29 of the 8tli instant, I have the honour 
to forward herewith a despatch which I have addressed to His Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General at Cairo, relative to the plundering of 300 sheep from a member of the 
Awlad Ali, on Turkish territory, by Bedouins of the Baraassa tribe. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 
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Inclosure in No. 47. 

Sir N. O’Conor to the Earl of Cromer. 

Constantinople, March 16, 1907. 

My 0°N receipt of your 

lTaSlZirrc^™p—ions to be made to the Porte » the 

sense suggested. . , + understanding had recently been 

The Grand Yizier informed me in reply t tl e ottoman authorities of 

come to on the subject of these ro^er raide" be those alluded to in your 

Benghazi and the Egyptian officials, whom I pr ^ doubt that the incident now 

Lordship’s despatch of the 4tli instant, and 1 e the terms of that understanding, 

complained ofEould be dealt with m imcordance by his 

Nevertheless, his Highness said, on bein| informed_ot my sent td b ic 

Excellency the Minister for Por ig 1 > d | spa h c Vi a special official to the 
instructions to the Mutessanf o j 1 ' mHit be necessary to secure the 

frontier with orders to take whatever measures mi lit ^o 

restitution of the stolen property an punu telegram, dispatched on the 

That he had as yet received ™ “^^-Xbly due to the interregnum 
thetrU ssariAi Pasha, who has been appointed 

Yali of Scutari. h w been appointed on his own 

The new Mutessanf, Eurner J> ,-i-. 1 „ creaks liiglily, should have 

recommendation and of whose character and to P teLcgl . aph to him again 

to^iebt’^repeating^the’hlstrucUoris already seal and drawing his attention to the 

^S^^i^tHis Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 

for Eoreign Affairs. J have, &c. _ 

(Signed) N. R. 0 CONOR. 


_ No. 48. 

[ 97 65 ] 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.-(Received March 2o.) 

(No. 45.) Constantinople, March 25, 1907. 

" - • 

“ The following is confidential : ., ,, 

•■The mind of the Sultan is so nalnre as 

the effect which^ ?TOnld!lfw oiiho^iiiagina that some ulterior purpose is 

conceal°ed°in it or else regard it as “ ^ ."to a® moment to leave things as they 

“ Personally, I should be inclined lather for the mome instant, the 

are, for, as I MdFv°e away and is no. disposed to 

Sultan is, as a matter ot tact, leauy w giv 

lend an car to Ins Government to cultivate friendly relations with the 

“ The desire of the Egyptian ^vermn has ofteu been impr essed hy 

suzerain Power, " , ? i M\ferand"the 1 fa 0 ot y S hfappmebtes your attitude is shown 
me on His Imperial Majesty, ani 0 i on several occasions, as well as 

by the personal appeals ^ n mh^Ahwhidi hedescribed the Khedive.. 

hy the qualification oi a silly y . p • i alLuded to in Clause 2, no importance 

7 “ As regards the question of the Sinai Pe . »' t of the Khedive. I will take 

seems to have been attached by the Sii^ ai t th t.^ are communicated to 

S S"d°be unwise, by a formal declaration, to provoke 
his suspicions on this point. 
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“ Would it not be better as regards Clause 3 to await the result of the instructions 
which, as reported in my telegram No. 43 of the 23rd instant, were sent to Benghazi by the 
Grand Vizier, based on the suggestions contained in your telegram of the 21st instant. 
At the same time we might explain that it is the desire of the Egyptian Government 
to maintain order on their side of the frontier which has prompted them to raise a 
camel corps, and we might further state that instructions will he sent to the Egyptian 
authorities to give their cordial co-operation to the Turkish authorities for the purpose 
they have in view.” 


[9772] No - 40 - 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 25.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo> MarCu 25, 1907 ‘ 

FOLLOWING repeated to Constantinople :— 

“ Camel corps for western frontier: Sir N. O’Conor’s telegram No. 45 of to-day. _ 

“ With regard to the manner of treating the Sultan, His Majesty’s Ambassador is, 
of course, the best judge. I am reluctant to, delay the raising of the corps, as the 
collection of men and camels will require time. 


[9543] No - 5a 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O’Conor. 

(Telegraphic) P. Foreign Office, March 25, 1907. 

' TURCO-EGYPTI AN relations. See Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 2G of yesterday. 

I presume that the Sultan’s susceptibilities respecting; Egypt need not necessarily 
be offended if you carry out Lord Cromer’s suggestion in his above-mentioned telegiam. 
You should therefore make a communication to His Majesty on the first suitable 
occasion. 


[9765] No - 5L 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O’Conor. 

(No. 110.) Foreign Office, March 25, 1907. 

I REMINDED the Turkish Ambassador to-day that he had some time ago made 
an inquiry of me with regard to a supposed Arab movement against the Sultan 

Some days ago we had had a telegram from you, stating that you had heard a 
rumour that an Arab movement was on foot threatening Medina and possibly Akaba, 

and asking whether I had any information. 

We had made inquiries at Cairo, and nothing was known of any such movement 

t 11 --^ i took this opportunity of explaining to the Ambassador that I was afraid 
things of this kind were sometimes attributed to instigation from Egypt, though there 

never was any foundation for this. ..... . . . , . .. 

Just lately some Turkish Bedouins from Tripoli had plundered the stock of some 
Egyptian Bedouins. The Egyptian Government were now raising a camel corps of 
100 men solely for the purpose of keeping the peace between the two sets of Bedouins. 
The Egyptian Government had no aggressive designs whatever with regard o ie 
frontier and all they desired was that the Turkish officials should co-operate to keep 
the peace between the different tribes of Bedouins. The best way of doing this would 
he to arrange for the restitution of the plundered stock. The action of the Egyptian 
Government had no other motive than that of keeping the peace and preventing 

disturbances.^ ruin0 ured that the Sinai Peninsula was to be joined to the Soudan. 
Its status would thereby he altered, because in the Soudan the English flag as well as 
the Egyptian flag was flown. I assured tho Ambassador that there was no intention 
whatever of altering the status of the peninsula in this way. 

[1704] “ 
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The Ambassador asked me whether I knew how it was that these rumours had 
reached the Turkish Government. 

I said I had reason to believe that they had reached the Porte, I could not say 
from where. But there were people who sometimes desired to make mischief. Since 
the Sinai boundary question was settled last year it had been our object, as I said at 
the time it would be, if the question was settled satisfactorily, to do nothing on the 
Egyptian side which would diminish the Turkish prestige or be prejudicial to the 
Sultan. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[9814] No. 52. 

War Office to Foreign Office.—(Received March 26.) 

Si r> War Office, March 25, 1907. 

I AM commanded by the Army Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 19th instant, with reference to the future annual contribution to be paid by the 
Egyptian Government in respect of the Army of Occupation. 

In reply, I am to state that the Council fully appreciate the undesirability of 
raising the question of the amount of the contribution more often than is absolutely 
necessary. In the past, as your Department is aware, the amount remained fixed for 
many years at the inadequate figure of 87,000/. on this ground; and the successive 
alterations to 100,0001. and 150,0001. were not made without sufficient cause. This last 
figure has been approved by the Treasury as final, and will not be disturbed unless on 
account of important changes in the British garrison or for other adequate reason. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) R. II. BRADE. 


[9877] 


No. 53. 


Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Greg.—(Received March 26.) 

(No. 46.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople , March 26, 1907. 

WITH reference to Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 27 of the 25th instant, I have 
to-day addressed to him the following telegram :— 

“ The raising of the camel corps need not, in my opinion, be delayed on Turkish 
grounds. The Grand Vizier made no sort of objection when I mentioned the matter to 
him yesterday as an indication of the anxiety of the Egyptian Government to co-operate 
for the maintenance of order with the Turkish authorities. 

“ I have now been informed by his Highness that the Mutessarif of Benghazi has 
been sent stringent instructions by telegraph to the effect that he is to secure, by all 
possible means in his power— 

“ (</.) That the sheep taken from the Awlad Ali by the Barawassa tribe be imme¬ 
diately restored; 

“ ( b .) The sums due to the Shehabat tribe by Sheikh Abd-el-Kader, of the Awaghir 
tribe, to be recovered; 

“(c.) The dispute between the Khalifa, Jerawi, and Awaghir tribes in regard to 
pasturage to be promptly settled. 

“ According to the report received by the Sublime Porte, the Sheikhs of the 
Barawassa tribes, who had been summoned to Benghazi by the Mutessarif, had made a 
declaration to him to the effect that they had only taken 150 sheep from the Egyptian 
Bedouins as an act of reprisal for the loss of one of their men, whom the latter had 
killed, and for the theft of twelve of their camels. If reparation were made by the 
Egyptian Bedouins in accordance with tribal usage, they, the Barawassa, were ready 
to restore the sheep. The sheep have been takeu possession of by the Mutessarif, who 
holds them in safe custody.’’ 
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[9765] No. 54. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O’Conor. 

(No. 34) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreiqn Office , March 26,1907. 

TURCO-EGYPTIAN relations. See your telegram No. 45. 

I had told Musurus Pasha, before the receipt of your telegram, that a camel 
corps of 100 men was now being raised by the Egyptian Government, in consequence 
of some Egyptian Bedouins having had their stock recently plundered by Bedouins 
from Tripoli. The only object of the corps would be the preservation of peace between 
these Bedouin tribes. With regard to the frontier, no designs of an aggressive nature 
are entertained by the Egyptian Government, who desired co-operation on the part of 
the Turkish officials to prevent disturbances and restrain the tribes on the frontier. 
To arrange that the plundered stock should be given back would be the best way to 
attain this end. 

As regards the report that the Sinai Peninsula was to be joined to the Soudan, 
and its status changed thereby, I assured the Turkish Ambassador that the rumour 
was devoid of all foundation. 

I added—without telling his Excellency whence the rumours had originated— 
that ever since the question of the Sinai boundary had been satisfactorily settled, we 
had aimed at doing nothing on the Egyptian side whereby the prestige of the Turks 
might be diminished or the Sultan prejudicially affected. 

The above conversation arose from my informing his Excellency that, as we had 
ascertained from Cairo, nothing was known there of any Arab movement near Medina. 
This I did in reply to an inquiry which he had made to me some days ago with regard 
to the rumour. 


[9814] No. 55. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 7.) 

(Telegraphic.) P, Foreign Office , March 26, 1907. 

I AM informed by War Office, in reply to your despatch No. 36 of the 7th March, 
that Treasury have approved 150,000/. per annum as final amount that Egyptian 
Government shall contribute to cost of Army of Occupation. 

This sum will not be altered if changes of an important nature in British garrison 
or some other adequate cause render it imperative to do so. 


[10165] No. 56. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 30.) 

(No. 53. Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo , March 20, 1907. 

IN my despatch No. 39 of the 7th instant I had the honour to report the 
mission of the Sub-Mudir of Bchera and the Mamour of Marsa Matroah to Benghazi, 
who were sent by the Ministry of the Interior in order to confer with the Mutessarif 
as to the best means of effecting a reconciliation between the Sbeliebat and the 
Awaghir Bedouins, the repatriation of the former, and the payment of damages for 
stock raided since the outbreak of the feud. 

I have now the honour to inclose a copy of a note from the Ministry of the 
Interior, from which you will observe that the officials above referred to have returned, 
and that their mission has proved a failure. 

This failure was to bo foreseen, as, since the departure of the mission, the feud 
had been embittered by the killing of the brother of Abd-el-Kadr-el-Ivazza, Sheikh of 
the Awaghir, by the Sbeliebat, and by fresh robberies by the Awaghir of camels and 
sheep belonging to the Shehobat and their friends and protectors, the Aulad Ali. 

Moreover, it appears that the former Mutessarif, with whom the Egyptian 
authorities had been in correspondence, had been withdrawn, and that his successor 
rendered further negotiations impossible by referring the whole question to the Porte. 
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It is also clear that ^ 

Abd-el-Kadr-el-Kazza, who lives within ten Hours o 

matters. , ,, A A1 - __j sheliebat are practically at war with the 

The result is that the Aukd A ^ fi 2 htin» on both sides of the frontier, 
Awaghir, that there will almost certa »^ | re w 3 ors t e d, the Awaghir may attack 
and that if the Aulad All, as appears pro ^ u Government will be placed m 
them in Egyptian territory. taS t. protect the Aulad Ali, who 

a very difficult position, an refrain from reprisals pending the result 

have with difficulty been hitherto ™duce ^ and the T urkis h authorities with a 

of negotiations between the Egyptia damages for loss sustained, 

view to obtaining a satisfactory se em undesirable, in view of the internal 

I have repeatedly pointed out that.it is m i with Turkey , SUC h as may 

situation in Egypt, to on the western frontier. Nothing can 

easily be caused by the anarchy n government than to run any risk of such 

be further from the wishes of thes£gyP™ J Govemme nt to defend its subject* 

a dispute. At the same time, the duty situation must be faced, 

from attack in Egyptian territory w o ear, an ^ gerious attention of the Turkish 
I would therefore venture to su 0 existing in Tripoli, and to the inability 

Government should be called to e < d even within a short distance of the 

of the local Turkish authorities to maintain ord d that the Au i a d All have 

principal towns; further, that they^ sl ^\ b by rcpl . i9a l s on the flocks and herds 
hitherto only refrained from .recouping L t, owing to the restraining 

passing through their territory from bnpo of obta i u i ng a peaceful 

influence of the Egyptian Government, £ ^ ^ ^ setilcmen t have disappeared, 

settlement by negotiation; that n Fio longer be responsible for what may 

and that the Egyptian Governmentm ^ ) ^ lad ^ to \ e frain from attacking 
happen; that they will endeavoui to induce me guarantee that tlieir efforts 

the Awaghir in Turkish ternary Ali are attacked by the Awaghir 

with this object will be successfu , , consider themselves bound to protect 

InEgyptiaaWl^.theE^^^" force available ; finally, that 

Egvptian territory. I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 56. 

Note communicated by the Ministry of the Interior to the Earl of Cromer. 

THE Sub-Mudir of Belters ami It asbaaln 

between the Awaghir and the Shehcbat. 

reasonable probability of success. }* the d J? the attention of the Egyptian 
Benghazi himself who some loui years a Q o _ expecting him to do all m 

Government to these quarrels, so that we' J^^gcn'ffiazi town, as well as most of the 
his power to help. Secondly, the inhabitants of Be -> t 0 f these questions, 

flSns of Tripoli, are greatlyand, thldly, the 

^'^tJkgotintions.'bnd both shown . 

willingness to come to terms. ,i rimrla nf the Awaghir and the 

List k sit 

Abd-el-Kadr-el-Kazza, the Omda of: the Awogut^ ^ , lepal Lro of our Delegates 
Benghazi, to come to that town. EurtUerm 1 , Abd-el-Kadr’s brother having 

for Benghazi, the quarrel became embittered, owing to A id a 

be011 k ii[ed by the Shehcbat, who had become tired of waitin 0 . 
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Eurther a new Mutessarif arrived on the 12th instant at Benghazi, who said that 
he had to refer the case to the Porte. This made further negotiations impossible. 

What has actually taken place is the very thing that the coastguards, under 
instructions from the Ministry, have for the last four years been trying to prevent— 
viz, mutual plundering of sheep and camels of the Egyptian and Lurkish Bedomns, 
owing to no final settlement having been arrived at. Since the death of Abd-el-Kadr- 
el-Kazza’s brother, the Turkish Bedouins have already looted 88 camels on Egyptian 
territory and 150 sheep in Tripoli. Some of the Aulad All have set out for the 
frontie7to revenge themselves, and it is inevitable that the Bedouins of Tripoli, who 
are much more numerous and all armed with Chassepdts and Martini rifles, will 
begin reprisals, and it is probable that serious fighting will very shortly be the 

result. 

Cairo , March 18,1907. 


[10167] No - 57, 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 30.) 

(No. 55.) Cairo , March 23, 1907. 

Sir ’ WITH reference to my despatch No. 52 of the 17th instant, I have the honour to 
transmit to vou herewith copies of two letters which have been officially communicated 
to me embodying the views of the Austro-Hungarian and Greek Chambers o 
Commerc™with rfgard to the Eesolution recently adopted by the Egyptian General 

Assembly. I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 57. 

Mr. S. Carver to the Sai l of Cromer. 

British Chamber of Commerce of Egypt, 

_ , Alexandria, March 18, 1907. 

y I°HAVE the honour to transmit to your Lordship the text of a letter which Ihave 
received from the Austro-Hungarian Chamber of Commerce. I understand that this 
Chamber has sent to its Consul a Resolution confirmatory of the views expressed by 

our Chamber. j have> &c . 

(Signed) ’ S. H. CARVER, President. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 57. 

M. Stross to Mr. S. Carver. 

1 Chambre de Commerce Austro-Hongroise, Alexandrie, 

m i P ' ‘rJ i Ze 14 Mars, 1907. 

J^lCmeor de voua accuser reception de votre lettre du 9 courant, et je 
m'emprease de voua informer que, preoccupd de la situation ertee pate 
rdeents qui font l’objet de votre lettre susdite, le Comite de notre Chambre eat 
et a pris lea Resolutions qu’elle comporte. Veuiflez, &c. 

Le President, 

(Signs) A. STROSS. 


[1704] 


2 O ' 
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Inclosure 3 in No. 57. 

Greek Chamber of Commerce to M. Philon. 

Chambre de Commerce Hellenique, Alexandne, 

, nx , i le 19 Mars, 1907. 

M 1’Agent et Consul-General, x , -R 1irfla u oar la Chambre de 

pin suite d’une atjou tato ^ ajotre “ re ^ nt psr VAesemblde 

Commerce Britanmque concern annlique a la gestion des finances un 

Generale Egyptienne, tendant a ce quil s PPJL nQtre Bureau s’est reum le 

aysteme autre que celui actuelleme > exclusivement financier et 

17 courant, et ayant examm6 la question an h m poill t de vue plus 

commercial, et laissant de cote tout ce qu conc i U8 i 0 ns formulfies par la 

general, a emis un ordredu jo . p modification essentielle du systfeme 

Chamhre Britannique, d apres esque pr^maturee et nuisible aux mterets 

bieu-Sto '^r^ruotreTureua, nous vous prions de bien 

vouloiren fairs aupifes de qui de droit l'usage qm ™uswmbtaa utl e ' 

(Si ^) P “’ BENACHL 

( S i^)“D e ’TAMBACOPOTILOS. 


[10163] No ' 58 ' 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Gre,.-(Keceived March 30.) 

(No. 56. Confidential.) c«i'ro, March 23, 1907. 

Sir, , .1 -kt flo n f the 20 th instant, on the subject of 

WITH reference to my despatch No. Awlad Al ; w p 0 live in Egyptian 

feuds between the Bedouins of Trip decided to raise a mobile camel 

territory, I have the honour to report that wh erever it may be 

required. want Tsicb aeamel corpsjas 

feitSiW-Si on camels) from tbeir -al wo* thus 
leaving the field open for smugglers. h maintenance of order in the 

JS£-SuStidlSSSSSi* «. baa 

numbers are no more than adequate. Nicholas O’Conor, as it is possible 

I am sending a copy ^ 8e ^mment nfay be ^housed by reports of the 
ralsingh^bm BmaU foreeTand 1 it is probable that such reports would be exaggerated 
for purposes of political intrigue. j have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


[10461] No ’ 59 * 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received April 2.) 

(No. 183.) Constantinople , March 26, 1907. 

Sk ' WITH reference to ^ 7 " 

— “ of 

Egypt. 
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Yesterday the Ministry for Foreign Affairs communicated to me a Vizienal letter 
of the 23rd instant, stating that stringent telegraphic instructions had been sent to the 
Mutessarif of Benghazi to take all possible measures to secure 

1. The immediate restoration of the sheep taken by the Barawassa tribe from the 

AWla f. ^The recovery of the sums due by Sheikh Abdul, Ivadir of the Awahir, to the 

Shehabat tribe; and also , x +VlQ 

3. A prompt settlement of the pasturage dispute between the Awahir and the 

Jerawi and Khalifa tribes. 

The Grand Vizier subsequently communicated to me a telegram received on the 
24th instant from the Mutessarif, in reply to one sent by his Highness on the 
11th instant, in which the Mutessarif reports that he had summoned to Benghazi the 
Barawassa Sheikhs, who declared that, though they had taken 150 (not 300) sheep 
from the Awlad Ali, this was only by way of reprisals for a previous raid m which the 
Egyptian Bedouins had robbed them of twelve camels and slam one of their tribesmen 
They were ready, according to Arab tribal usage, to restore the sheep if the Awlad 

Ali first gave up the stolen camels. , . . , , 

The Mutessarif had taken possession of the 150 head of sheep, and placed them 

in safe custody pending a settlement. _ ...... •, . 

Mr. Lamb subsequently learnt that the information contained in this telegram had 

been repeated to Moukhtar Pasha. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 


[10731] No. 60. 

Consul Fontana to Sir Edviard Grey.—(Received April 4.) 

g^ r °‘ ^ Benghazi, March 2 t, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to report that Arabs reached Benghazi the day before 
yesterday bringing news that a flock, said to number upwards of 1,000 sheep, 
belonging to a Sheikh of the Brassa tribe, was seized and driven oil by the Oulet All, 
on the Egyptian side of the frontier, whilst being conveyed by shepherds from this 
district into Egypt. Various flocks are now on their way overland to Egypt from 
Benghazi and other parts of this sanjak, and yesterday messengers were dispatched 
to recall the shepherds and flocks proceeding towards the frontier, as it is feared that 
the Oulet Ali may continue their depredations. It is probable that the seizure of he 
flock referred to may have been due to losses sustained by the Oulet Ali at the hands 
of pedatory Arabs from this side of the frontier. But the incident is to be regretted 
as putting a stop for the time being to the export to Egypt of live stock from this 

8anjak * I have, &c. 

(Signed) ’ RAPHAEL A. FONTANA. 


[10900] No - 6L 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received April 6 .) 

j^ r °- 67 Cairo, March 28, 1907. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 42 of the 8 th instant, I have the honour to 
state that since it was written, a communication has been received from the Secretary 
of the Legislative Council, giving in greater detail the proposals which were voted. 
Some of these proposals are of considerable length. They have now all been translated 
into French or English, and will be carefully examined. It has not yet been decided 
whether to answer some of the most important at once, or whether to wait until the 
whole of the questions have been examined, and then to send a reply to all of them 
together. The adoption of the latter course would necessarily take some time. I 
therefore write to say that some delay will possibly ensue before I am able to report 
fully on the subject. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 
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[11100] No. 62. 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received April 8.) 

(No. 47.) 

Sir, * Brussels, April 3, 1907. 

I SAW M. de Cuvelier, who has just returned from Villefranche, this morning, 
and he handed to me the note respecting the Nile-Congo Railway and the evacuation 
of the Congolese posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, of which I have the honour to inclose a 
copy herewith. 

You will observe that this note is, with the exception of two words, identical with 
the one inclosed in your despatch No. 27 of the 18th March. These are, in para¬ 
graph 2 of your draft, the words “ existant encore ” after “ ses postes.” M. de Cuvelier 
said he would prefer to omit them, as, although they had been originally suggested by 
himself, they were not only superfluous but nonsensical, inasmuch as the Congo 
Government could not evacuate “non-existing” posts. He did not wish to insist 
on this rectification, but, in case the notes were published, he would prefer not to 
seem to use a phrase which he thought open to literary criticism. 

I suggested, as a way out of the difficulty, and he accepted, the words “ Evacua 
tion de tous ses postes,” an alteration which I trust will meet with your approval. 

He would have wished, in paragraph 2 of his note, to have substituted for the 
words “ frontibre fixee par 1’Article" 2 de 1’Arrangement du 9 Mai,” the words 
“ frontibre fixee par le premier alinea de l’Article 2,” &c., so as to make it quite clear 
that the Arrangement did not apply to the leased strip at Mahagi, which forms the 
subject of the second paragraph of Article 2, but he waived this suggestion on my 
observing that I would prefer that the text should stand as in your draft, and that 
the insertion might perhaps be made later on by common consent, and either initialled 
or added as a postscript, if, on further reflection, both Governments considered it of 
sufficient importance. I presume you would not object to the insertion of the words 
in question in the notes already exchanged by us, should he continue to desire it. 

M. de Cuvelier added that as soon as he received my official answer to this note, 
in which he wished the various points agreed upon to be recapitulated, he would send 
telegraphic instructions viA the Nile for the immediate evacuation of the remaining 
Congolese posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and I accordingly addressed to him this after¬ 
noon the note of which I have the honour to forward the inclosed copy. 

You will observe that instead of replying, in accordance with the usual diplomatic 
practice in such cases, to M. de Cuvelier’s note in English, I have reproduced the text 
of the Erench draft sent by you. It seemed better to do this, so as to avoid any 
ambiguity or misunderstanding which might arise from the lack of exact English 
literal equivalents for such expressions as “ les questions s’y rattachant,” “ ne portent 
aucune atteinte,” &c.; and M. de Cuvelier, who is not familiar with English, and with 
whom I discussed the point, said that he would greatly prefer that ray note to him 
should be identical with your own Erench text. As it seemed possible that an English 
translation of that text might have to be sent to the Riviera for examination and 
approval by the King, before orders to evacuate the Bahr-el-Ghazal posts could be 
telegraphed, 1 thought it wiser not further to delay, for the sake of a mere matter of 
diplomatic punctilio, the close of this long and tiresome negotiation. 

I have, Ac. 

(Signed) ARTHUR H. HARDIN GE. 

P.S.—1 have sent a copy of this despatch to the Earl of Cromer. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 62. 

Sir A. Hardinge to M. de Cuvelier. 

M le Chevalier Bruxelles, le 3 Avril, 1907. 

CONEORMEMENT au desir que vous avez bien voulu m’exprimer dans votre 
note en date d’hier, j’ai i’honneur de vous marquer, au nom du Gouvernement de Sa 
Majestb Britannique, mon accord sur les points qui en font l’objet, a savoir 

1. Que toutes les difficulty qui viendraient k s’blever entre les Gouvemements de 
Sa Majestd et du Roi Souverain de l’Etat Indbpendant du Congo relativement au 
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Chemin de Eer de Lado a la frontibre Congolaise, prdvu par T Article IV de la Con¬ 
vention du 9 Mai, 1900, et h toutes les questions s’y rattachant, seront, si ces diffi¬ 
culty ne sont pas rbglbes directement entre les Gouvemements, deforces a l’arbitrage 
du Tribunal de La Haye, dont la decision liera les deux parties, pourvu que les disposi¬ 
tions qui precedent ne portent aucune atteinte a eelles de l’Accord du 9 Mai, 1906, et 
notamment aux Articles IV et V de cet Accord, lesquels stipulent que quand l’occupa- 
tion de l’Enclave par Sa Majeste le Souverain de l’Etat aura pris fin, ce chemin de 
fer sera entibrement sujet a la juridiction du Gouvernement Soudanais et que le 
dbpot et les quais que pourra posseder au port ouvert au commerce general une Com- 
pagnie Congolaise ou Beige ne pourront en aucun cas conferee a celle-ci les droits 
d’exterritorialite, toute personne s’y trouvant ratfachee au Soudan devant etre entice¬ 
ment assujettie aux lois et Rbglements Soudanais. 

2. Que le Gouvernement de l’Etat Independant du Congo donnera k ses Agents 
les ordres necessaircs pour l’evacuation de tous ses postes, en dehors de l’Enclave de 
Lado, au nord de la frontibre fixee par 1’Article 2 de 1’Arrangement du 9 Mai, 1906, de 
manibre a ce que cette Evacuation soit effectuee dans un delai de quatre mois. 

Je vous prie, &c. 

(Signb) ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 62. 

M. de Cuvelier to Sir A. Hardinge. 

Departement des Affaires Etranqeres, Bruxelles, 
M. le Ministre, le 2 Avril. 3907. 

EN suite de nos entretiens sur la question, j’ai I’honneur de constater l’aceord 
intervenu entre le Gouvernement de l’Etat Independant du Congo et celui de Sa 
Majeste Britannique, selon lequel toutes les difficulty qui viendraient a s’elever entre 
les deux Gouvemements relativement au Chemin de Eer de Lado a la frontibre 
Congolaise, prevu par 1’Article IV de la Convention du 9 Mai, 1906, et a toutes les 
questions s’y rattachant, seront, si ces difficulty ne sont pas reglees directement entre 
les Gouvemements, deferees a l’arbitrage du Tribunal de La Haye, dont la decision liera 
les deux parties, pourvu quo les dispositions qui precedent ne portent aucune atteinte 
a eelles de l’Accord du 9 Alai, 1906, et notamment aux Articles IV et V de cet Accord, 
lesquels stipulent que, quand l’occupation de l’Enclave par Sa Majeste le Souverain 
de l’Etat aura pris fin, ce chemin de fer sera entibrement sujet a la juridiction du 
Gouvernement Soudanais et que le ddpot et les quais que pourra posseder au port 
ouvert au commerce general une Compagnie Congolaise ou Beige ne pourront en aucun 
cas conferer a celle-ci l’aeq nisi tion des droits d’exterritorialite, toute personne s’y 
trouvant rattachee au Soudan devant etre entierement assujettie aux lois et Rbglements 
Soudanais. 

Le Gouvernement de l’Etat Independant du Congo donnera a ses Agents les ordres 
ndeessaires pour l’Evacuation de tous ses postes, en dehors de l’Enclave de Lado, au 
nord de la fronfibre fixee par 1’Article II de 1’Arrangement du 9 Mai, 1906, de manibre 
a ce que cette Evacuation soit effectuee dans un dblai de quatre mois. 

J’ai l'honncur dc prior votre Excellence de bien vouloir, au nom du Gouverne¬ 
ment de Sa Majeste Britannique, me marquer son accord sur les points ci-dcssus, et je 
la prie, &e. 

(Signb) Chevalier DE CUVELIER. 


[11103] No. 63. 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received April 8.) 

(No. 50.) 

Sir, Brussels, April 0, 1907. 

I SPOKE to M. de Cuvelier of the proposal for the delimitation of the Lado 
Enclave made by the Sirdar in the despatch inclosed in your No. 32 of the 25th ultimo, 
and explained to him very fully the reasons which had led Sir Reginald AVingate to 
formulate and His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in Egypt to support it. 

He suggested as an alternative to this proposal the somewhat novel idea of a mixed 
administration, partly Congolese and partly Soudanese, for the entire Lado Enclave 
[1704] * 2 P 









and when I asked if he wished me to by 
really commended itself to tlie ^ 0 ^ wag ailt horized by His Majesty to propose it 
authority for making it, he replied t ,• £ a delimitation of the frontiers of 

to me officially. It was evident ^^Vw^vhKhe King, and that His Majesty had 
the Enclave had been dismissed by simeest this mixed administration, 

instructed him, should I reveit 0 ie su j ,U advantages of a system such as that 
I observed that I could understand he advanta 0 cs ° * known frontier, 

which he proposed for a neutral zone on ei- ^ ^ entil ? e Enclave would require 

but that I thought the application of t■ P V d i i trative powers would imply a 
much more careful consideration. A division ot anui^ ^ tl ie v iews of the Congo 
division of revenue, and I should J* * ' ' W hat WO uld be the precise character 

Government were as regards^ thisattm ^ tbose exercised hy Belgium and 

of the mixed administration. ^ £ Moresnet? M. de Cuvelier said he 

Prussia jointly in the so-called neu 1 a . a e g ec£ [ n detail to his suggestion ; he 

lad not as yet worked out any S'*™ 1 ;, oerliaps commend itself to His Majesty’s 
merely threw it out as «. solu ion, witch might^ perhaps oo frontiers of 

Government, of tie diffim.lt.es created bythe uncet ", m c „ mer . Wo were to lave a 
tie Enclave which tie Sirdar ffiu de «tad Uomu ^ ^ 

joint Anglo-Congolese railway in th ;n th (kt0 when the territory 

further and devise some form ot joint aclmimsnauui t 

finally passed into the exclusive possession o ie “ ‘ j . j j but, supposing the 

I said I would not fail to report the views exptefflea ny .™ . clover, unent, 

mixed administration scheme > P^ved t0 approximate delimitation suggested hy 

I presumed that he would not obje p rvthiu" depended upon its cost; 

Sir Reginald Wingate. To this 1c answered that evegthmj *¥« were ' excecdi ngly 

delimitations, even rough :il|, ' ; l PF l - ‘ t ’ p p a natural reluctance to spend a 

expensive operations, and tie Congo Coveimnent felt a < believed there 

large sum of money on the Ixmg ot a ra ™ f “™Xl^ho hadSuggested, and asked 
were precedents for an arrangemen sir V. ^ ^ j moment of the mixed adminis- 
me if I could not recall any I cm.d onl;Ml“tain. #nd of thc c0 n e ctivc control 
tratious in Egypt, in some of the Tie. y , j doubtless many other 

exercised by the Powers m the own of Tang ei, bntjhmc ^ ^ gpain in 

instances, such, for example, as the j Probable that considerable inconvenience 

authority between thc Representatives of two or 

^rSear that the object the 

and it might perhaps he riseful foi me 1 , -j }/ lc v Sirdar. In the meantime I 

SoSfbe^gremfrL instructfons'as UMhe answer which should be given by me to 
the Congo Government’s last counter-proposal. 

(Signed) ^ ’ ARTHUR IU IIARDINGE. 


[11285] No “ 04 ' 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.— {Received April 8.) 

(No. 29.) Cairo, April 8, 1907. 

(Telegraphic.) P. . 

BELGIANS in the Bahr-el-Gliazal Bo p,. ian Consul-General to forward a 

Soudan Agent has been requested by the bo 1 Commandant o£ tlie Zone Meridi 
telegram to the Commandant ^ ad o, n t * ate immediately all their positions 
tn’ Meiddi^’and giving ihrections^fof the distribution of men and material subsequent 

^The’ 1 request to forward this telegram, which is signed Liebrechts. has been 

00mr R e t'believed by the. Soudan Agent that all Belgian posts now in Soudanese 
territory are included,in this oidei. 
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[11354] No - 65< 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N, O’Conor. 

Sir 0 ' Foreign Office, April 8, 1907. 

’ THE Turkish Ambassador read to me to-day a message which he had received 
from the Turkish Government after reporting the assurances which I had given turn 
with regard to a reported Arab movement on Medina, the status of the Sinai 1 enmsula, 

and the disputes between Bedouins on the Tripoli frontier. . . •, 

It was to the effect that the Turkish Government believed implicitly m the good 
faith of the assurances which had been given, and desired nothing better than to see 

friendly relations strengthened. . . , . , . , _ 

The Ambassador remarked that his communication on these points seemed to nave 

given pleasure at the Porte. 

° I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[11712] No - 66 - 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received April 13.) 

(No. 62.) Cairo, April 3, 1907. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 56 of thc 23rcl ultimo, and to previous 
correspondence on the subject of Bedouin feuds on the western frontier ot Egypt, 1 
have the honour to transmit to you herewith copies of a despatch which I liai c 
addressed to His Majesty’s Representative at Constantinople, reporting the action 
taken hy the Mamour of Marsa Matrouh in order to prevent a collision between 
Turkish and Egyptian Bedouins. bave ^ 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 66. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir N. O’Conor. 

g. Cairo , April 2, 1907. 

WITH reference to previous correspondence respecting Bedoum feuds on the 
western frontier, I have the honour to inclose herewith copy o a epoi At ucs i ias 
been addressed by the Mamour of Marsa Matrouh to the Governoi of Alcxar d ia. 
Your Excellency will observe that, on hearing that some horsemen of the Ilussem 
Barassa from Tripoli had crossed into Egyptian territory, the Mainour tool. prompt 
and effective steps to prevent a collision, and that, as a eonsequcnce, a bond o 
reconciliation has been drawn up for signature, according to which the Awlad y 
agree to pay blood-money for the death of a member of the Naseet Barassa, who 

appears to have been recently murdered “ by mistake • . , 

PP This “ bond of reconciliation,” copy of which I have the honour to inclose, is a 
curious document, and throws much light on Bedouin ideas of justice, and the 
etiquette bv which assassination in the desert is governed. , , 

^ Your Excellency will also observe that the Mamour has made great effoits to 
prevent the Kataan tribe of the Awlad Aly from carrying out their desigu ot attacking 
the Barassa in Tripoli, and that, with the help of some ot the Senoussi Sheikhs, lie 
hopes to succeed in makinsr peace between the contending parties. It is to be ho] 
that the Turkish authorities on their side will do what they can to induce their tn bes 

to come to a definite and lasting arrangement. , . ,. , 

I mav mention that tho Egyptian authorities have heard nothing ot the capture 
of 1,000 sheep hy the Awlad Aly in Egyptian territory, as reported hy Mr. Montana in 

his despatch of the 20th ultimo. . . + a- -a n mxr 

I am sending copy of this despatch and its inclosures to bir E. Grey. 

n 1 I have, Ac. 

(Signed) CROMER. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 66. 

Report by the Mamour of Marsa Matrouh . 

KSi AWd Effendi Eakm y , “ " 

Governor of - * ““ ** 

regard to the question of El Barassa and El Hafian families. 

The Report runs as follows :— 

His Excellency the Governor of Alexandria, 190 7, a report was received 

JUST after the letter- sent you on. te 25th ^ Bedouins 0 f 

from the Omdali of Sidi Baram statin 0 tha endanger public security. 

Ben Ghazi hare come to the frontier.andJfcat a / was available, 

I therefore started at once for Sidi ai some Sheikhs On arrival at Sidi 

taking with me the Omdali of Sidi Baram fm ace called - El Sheikh.” 

Barani I sent after the horsemen, who were met with a P amount of 

I sent for them, and they came. I remarkedthat ^ was^ce ^ ^ cauge of 

excitement owned by the Awlad A y aga■ , a cer tain Moussa Hamad, of 

their coming to this part of the country, t y Markaz Matrouh 1906, and 

Awlad Kharouf Bedouins, who is accused m ^I.^/^rtain El Nazeef of El 
who succeeded in escaping to Ben Ghazi, la cous i n 0 f Sheikh Seid 

Barassa and killed him. That, as tins x 1 ouss Markaz they, according to 

Solimau-el-IIafian, ,ho is ™ ‘ “ “mono/ Asked atout 

*» 

VCrlal l liave therefore gathered the 

the limits of El Markaz and discussed 9 , putting a stop to further 

me that the blood-money should be paid With a v . P tl ,^ )CS in the conflict, 

trouble and thefts lrom oiie anot cr w nci ^ ° 11 G blood-money for seventeen men 
while others said that El Barassa owe and that as the 

who were killed in the quaricl known y , , • f or blood-money must be 

Nazeef family make part of El Barra tribe the present daim toi^.^ gu in 

deducted fiom that due from El Barassa. Baraasa aro not responsible for the 

“emtllu. suhstautiatod* h y documents in their possession 

p the blood-mo^ should be paid, but Sheikh 
Seid Soliman-el-Hafiau, on being lequestei o• P y» refusal—particularly 

— d , ^ a P ,w, 

of El Barassa are willing to make peace-with^AnUd A by Awlad 

pass in safety with their goods throug « P s b 0 uld go to them to move the 

Aly, it was decided that a deputation „ 7 , d Aly are on good terms with 

question of reconciliation. As El Sananatribe ° A l 1 Aly S bc head( . d 

the Hussein Barassa, it was considered advisable that the clepui ^ rcsults . ail(l 

by the most notable member of them m older to 1 tril) I Cj and Sheikh Saleh 

therefore Sheikh Mitkliatn A u detailed for the purpose, and given 

they would be rewarded by the 

G0, ”t Sheikhs of the 

have great influence over the Bedouins of 1)u . th . f thcsc Sheikhs to the 

I thought it oxpodiout in the matter to obtain lotto. for aToid i,, g 

J3SPSC3S* ttUSt .. .. 

entering into long and futile correspondence with Ben Glia/ . 


The deputation carried with them these letters, as well as others from the 
Notables of Awlad Aly, and left for Ben Ghazi for this purpose, and also for the 
purpose of bringing back with them the 300 sheep plundered from El Arawa family 
in Turkish territory, so that they may be delivered to their owner, Rizk Shoaib, who 
has already lodged a complaint to the Markaz on account of same. 

With regard to the camels plundered in the environs of Sewa, I could not find 
any other way for settling this question than writing as soon as possible to Ben Ghazi 
requesting their recovery—the more so as the Eataan tribe have decided to make 
raids on Tripolitan territory, the native land of Abd Rabbo Abou Nikab. Considering 
the bad consequence of such barbarous deeds, leading to loss of life and inconsistent 
with rules of justice and humanity, particularly that these Bedouins belong to 
civilized countries, I have done my best to restrain El Kataan from doing such 
sava^eous acts, but my injunctions were unfruitful. Then I called on some Sheikhs 
of the “ zawaya,” and after thoroughly discussing the situation it was decided to 
depute Sidi Amran, the Sheikh of Zavvyet-el-Akhshab, situated between Salloum and 
Zawvet Barani, to go to Zawyet Barca-el-Baida, where is living the-afore-mentioned 
Abd'Rabbo Abou Nikab, so that, with the assistance of the Sheikh of Zawyet Barca- 
el-Baida, the plundered camels may be restored. Sidi Amran left on that mission, 
and there is much hope that he will succeed, as, as previously explained, the 
Senoussi followers have great authority over the Bedouins of the desert, on account of 
the well-known simplicity of the Bedouins. 

This is all that I could do towards maintenance of public security under the 

present circumstances. 

^ (Signed) AHMET) EAHMY, Yousbashi, 

Mamour Markaz Matrouh. 

March 23,1907. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 66. 

Bond of Reconciliation. 

Per this proces-verbal , or bond of reconcilement, dated Zwiet-el-Nigila, the 
18th March, 1907, at 10 a.m., the Mamour Markaz Marsa Matrouh gives the following 
details and conditions signed by himself and the Notables of the different tribes : 

The cause of the murder was as follows: 

A certain Moussa Hamad, who is accused in Markaz Matrouh case No. 37 of 
1906, and cousin of Sheikh Seid Solieman-el-Uafiau, had, on his way while escaping 
to Ben Ghazi, met a certain Husseiu-el-Nazcef of El Barrassa Bedouins and murdered 
him with a view to revenging his uncle, who was killed in the Raweesat incident 
known by the Bedouins to have taken place thirty-six years ago between El Barassa 
and Awlad Aly, in which four of the former and seventeen of the latter were killed. 
This case was taken up in hand, and many of the Awlad Aly were put in prison, as 
it was they who began to quarrel. This case having happened between the Awlad 
Aly and the Hussein Barrassa, the Nazeef Barassa declared by writing that they were 
irresponsible for the behaviour of the Hussein Barassa. 

The murdered Hussein being of the Nazeef Barassa and not of the Hussein 
Barassa, the murder was therefore perpetrated by mistake. 

The Nazeef Bedouins have produced a declaration signed by sixteen of the 
Notables of Awlad Aly, some of whom are now in the employ of the Egyptian 
Government, proving that they had nothing to do with the Hussein Barassa. This 
document is dated the 14th Zul Ilegga, 1304, and in it is mentioned that the Awlad 
Aly have no right to interfere with the Nazeef Barassa. 

In presence of all signing this reconcilement, it has been agreed upon the 
following:— 

1. As the Omdahs of Awlad Aly had declared, per the above-mentioned 
document, that the Nazeef family had nothing to do with the Hussein Barassa, the 
Commission decided that the Awlad Aly should pay the blood-money to the Nazeef 

Barassa family. . , _ ,, . , ,, 

2. That homicide in this case was committed by an error on the part ot the 

murderer, who mistook one family for another. 
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3. According to Bedouin custom of Awlad Aly, blood-money in tbis case is 
fixed at £ E. 300, and the Commission decided that the Hafian family should pay 
that amount. 

4. With a view to facilitating payment, cattle will be accepted in lieu of money 
at a certain valuation. 

6. Eor the above purpose, cattle will be valued as follows:— 

She-camel at 10 napoleons. 

Head of sheep at £ E. 1. 

6. That payment should be made in three instalments, the first £ E. 100 to be 
paid three days after the date of this bond; the second, after one year; and the third, 
also after one year— i.e., the second instalment will be paid at the beginning of the 
year 1326, and the third at the beginning of the year 1327. 

7. After payment of these instalments the Nazeef family will have no right to 
murder any of the Hafian, the murder under consideration having been perpetrated 
by an error. 

8. If any theft or murder is made by the Nazeef against the Hafian, the former 
will be responsible for it. 

9. After the settlement of the blood-money, if on any subsequent date it is 
substantiated that the Nazeef Barassa had taken part with the Hussein Barassa in 
the Raweesat quarrel, the Nazeef shall have no right to make any claim on the 
Hafian tribe. 

10. Owing to frequent conflicts on the frontier, the Commission decided that a 
deputation of the Notables of the Awlad Aly will call on the Hussein Barassa for 
proposing reconcilement with them and bringing back the 300 sheep plundered from 
El Arawa. 

11. Sheikh Mitkhatri Yadim of the Sanana and Sheikh Moliamed Heneesh of 
the Kenyat have been detailed to go to Ben Ghazi and open the question of the 
reconcilement with the Barassa, and fix a date for conclusion of peace. 

12. It has been decided that the place for reconcilement should be Sidi Barani, 
and it should be in the Mamour’s presence as well as the Sheikhs of the “ zawaya,” 
and those of Awlad Aly who are the nearest relatives of the murdered persons. 

13. It has been decided that the Nazeef Barassa should help the Awlad Aly in 
making peace with the Hussein Barassa. 

14. After the conclusion of this peace, the Nazeef family and all tribes of Awlad 
Aly will become friends to each other, and ill-feeling and enmity will be thrown away 
of their mind. 

15. The Commission have decided the above with the consent of both parties 
without taking the side of any of them. 

(Signatures.) 


[11713] No. G7. 

j The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received April 13.) 

(No. 03. Confidential.) 

gi r> Cairo, April 5, 1907. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 62, and with reference to previous correspond¬ 
ence on the subject of the"feuds between the Egyptian Bedouins of the western desert 
and the tribes residing in Tripoli, I have the honour to inclose herewith copy of 
instructions which have been addressed by the Egyptian Ministry of Finance to 
Captain Hunter, Director-General of the Coastguard Service. 

You will observe that Captain Hunter has been instructed to do all in his power to 
prevent any hostilities between the tribes. 

In the meantime, as you will observe from my despatch No. 62 of the 3rd April, 
the Egyptian authorities at Marsa Matroub have been actively endeavouring to bring 
about a general reconciliation, and it would appear that their efforts have to some 
extent been successful. 

This is the more creditable inasmuch as the influence of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment over these tribes is due to moral and not to physical force. It is to be hoped 
that the action of the Egyptian Government will be appreciated by the Turkish 
authorities, and that they on their side will spare no effort to arrive at a peaceful 
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solution. I would, however, again venture to point out that Consular reports from 
Tripoli represent Turkish influence over their tribes to be practically non-existent, 
and that until the Turkish Government succeed in properly controlling their ArabB 
no lasting pacification of the border districts can be expected. 

I am sending copy of this despatch and its inclosure to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 67. 

Egyptian Ministry of Finance to Director-General of the Coastguard Service. 

Sir,. ^ March 30, 1907 

WITH reference to the present unrest which you have reported to exist among the 
Arab tribes on the western frontier due to the quarrel between Awlad Ali and the 
Barassa, and other inter-tribal questions, I am directed to communicate to you 
the inclosed telegram received by the British Agent and Consul-General from His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, and to instruct you that you must make all 
possible endeavours to prevent any hostilities between the tribes. 

It should be explained to the Sheikhs that both the Turkish and Egyptian 
Governments are doing their best to adjust these matters fairly and amicably, and that 
the tribes must peaceably await the result of the endeavours of the two Governments. 

As the force at present at your disposal is far too small to effectively cope with the 
tribes should they, in spite of all you can do, come to open hostilities, you should take 
care to avoid, if possible, any collision between your men and the tribesmen, the issue 
of which might, if unsuccessful, be detrimental to Government prestige. 

You must, therefore, at present depend rather upon persiiasion and the influence 
which you possess than upon force of arms. 

Immediate steps are being taken to provide you with a more adequate force, but 
this will take some time to accomplish. When you have been reinforced you will be 
able more effectively to restrain the tribes and to enforce the authority of the 
Government. 

You will keep this Ministry constantly informed of what occurs in the above- 
mentioned district, and in case of urgency you will report direct to the British 
Agency. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. II. CECIL. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 67. 

Sir N. O'Conor to the Earl of Cromer. 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, March 26, 1907. 

ON Turkish grounds, I do not think the raising of the camel corps need be delayed. 
Yesterday I mentioned it to the Grand Vizier, 'who raised no sort of objection, I 
pointed out that it was a sign of the desire of the Egyptian Government to co-operate 
with the Turkish authorities for the maintenance of order. 

I have now been informed by his Highness that the Mutessarif of Benghazi has 
received very secret instructions by telegraph to do all that he can to secure (1) 
the immediate restitution of the sheep stolen from the Awlad Ali by the Barassa tribe; 
(2) the payment of the sums owed to the Shehabat by Slieikh Abdul Ivader of the 
Awaghir ; (3) a prompt settlement of the dispute between the Awaghir and the Gerawi 
and Khalifa tribes concerning pasture rights. 

The Porte has been informed by the Mutessarif that the Barassa Sheikhs whom he 
summoned to Benghazi declare that only 150 sheep were stolen from the Egyptian 
Bedouins, and that this was an act of reprisal for the theft of 12 camels by the 
Egyptians, who also killed one of the Barassa. The latter were prepared to restore the 
stolen sheep as soon as the Egyptians made reparation in accordance with tribal custom. 
The sheep had been taken possession of by the Mutessarif, who had placed them in 
safe custody. 







[11716] 


No. 68. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.-{Received April 13.) 

(No. 66.) Ca i rnf April 7, 1907. 

Sir ’ WITH reference to your despatch No. S8 of the 25 th uUim 

transmit herewith a reply which has een P re P a1 jj nt ' Mr. John Robertson 

Egyptian schools. j have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 68. 

Mr Dunlop’s Answer to Mr. J. Robertson’s Question in the House of Commons. 

“tSstgivtirA^birinUm Teclmical School kt Boulac, all subjects except 

form the lowest stage of the Europeanbed 
course! It is thf view of the Ministiy of t FrS 

Arabic language and Mahommedan Law, being bmgUm DUNLOp 

Ministry of Education , Cairo, 

April 6, 1907. 


[11916] No - 6B - 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.— (Received April 15.) 

(No. 54.) Brussels , April 10, 1907. 

Sir ’ I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the 29* of 6 the 

yesterday’s date, forwarding a teiegram roin } d to state that the order 

8th April) respecting the evacuation o th el^ Department of tbe 

and ^X":l“d te l‘ subject of my despatch No. 47 of die 

3I " (Sig nc < r e ’^HURH.HARDINGE. 
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[11916] No. 70. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 9.) 

/'Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, April 18, 190/. 

BAHR-EL-GHAZAL. I have received your telegram No. 29. All the Congolese 
posts situated in Soudanese territory are included in instructions sent to Commandant 
at Lado. 


[11100] No. 71. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinge. 

g- r ^ Foreign Office, April 20, 1907. 

I HAVE received your despatch No. 47 of the 3rd instant, in which you report an 
interview with M. de Cuvelier, and transmit copies of notes exchanged with his 
Excellency on the subject of the Nile-Congo Railway and the evacuation of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

Your language on this occasion and the terms of the note which you addressed to 
M. de Cuvelier are approved by His Majesty’s Government. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[12764] No. 72. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received April 22.) 

(No. 67. Secret.) -,01007 

g- r Cairo, April 9, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith copy of a despatch addressed to me by 
Captain Owen, Director of Intelligence at the Egyptian War Office. You will observe 
that Captain Owen reports that it is practically certain that two German gentlemen, 
for whom the German Acting Agent requested permission to travel to Akaba via. 
Neklil did not follow the route described, but proceeded to explore a route which 
mioht’very possibly be adopted by any force invading Egypt from the east, and which 
was formerly used by Saladin. Owing to the strategic advantages offered by this 
route to an invading force, all information concerning it has been carefully kept 
secret. It is therefore somewhat significant that these two gentlemen should have 
been so anxious to explore it, the more so that it is believed that they were two 
German officers who have lately been spending their leave in Cairo. 

Without wishing to attach undue importance to this incident, I regard it as 
indicating that the interest of the German officers in the approaches to Egypt has not 
terminated with the settlement of the Sinai frontier, and that, in order to obtain 
information on this subject, they do not hesitate to lead their Diplomatic Representative 
into misrepresentation. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 72. 

Captain Owen to the Earl of Cromer. 

M Lort | Intelligence Office, War Office, Cairo, April 8, 1907. 

J I HAVE the honour to bring to the notice of your Lordship that about one 
month ao’O Baron de Griinau, Ilis Imperial Majesty’s Acting Agent and Consul- 
General for Germany, asked me to grant permission to two German travellers— 

Hans Edler von Dcr Planitz, 

Mr. Hesselsberger, 

to travel in Sinai vh\ East Suez and Nekhl to Akaba. 
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This permission was granted, . ,, ,, , ,, , u , 

From information I have received from Sinai there is little doubt that they travelled 
vi& Ain Musa, Wadi Sudr, and Hassana to the frontier, probably Birein or Kossaima. 

This road is an important one, and is one about which very little has been said 
for obvious reasons. It was the old road used by Saladin when operating against the 
Crusaders, and would doubtless be again used by an invading force operating against 
Suez, for two reasons: firstly, because it would enable them to turn or avoid our 
position at Nekhl; secondly, because of its never failing and plentiful water supply 
at Hassana, Wadi Sudr (where there is a spring equal to, if not better than, that at 
Ain Gedeirat), and Ain Musa. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. It. OWEN, Captain, 

Director 0 / Intelligence. 


[12765] No * 73 ‘ 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey— (Received April 22.) 

(No. 68.) Cairo, April 9, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith copy of a letter addressed by the Belgian 
Consul-General in Cairo to Captain Owen, Agent to the Soudan Government, lequesting 
trim to forward to the Commandant of the Lado station a telegiam 01 deling the 
immediate evacuation of all Belgian posts in Meridi. 

Captain Owen believes that when these instructions have been carried out no 
Belgian posts will remain in Soudanese territory, and that the incident raised by their 
presence may now be considered closed. 

J have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 73. 

M. E. de Gaijfier to Captain Owen. 

Agence et Consulat-Ge'ne'ral de Belgique, 

M. 1*Agent le ? aire ’ Ie 6 Avril> 1(JU7, 

JE me permets de recourir al’obligeant intcrmediaire du Gouvernement Soudanais 

afin de faire parvenir le telegramme dont le texte suit au Clief de la station de 
Lado:— 

“ Chef station Lado: Veuillez transmettre Commandant zone Meridi et Commis- 
saire de district Uele crue nous ordonnona evacuation immediate et complete toutes nos 
positions Meridi. Personnel European et de couleur attache a Meridi se mettra 
disposition Commissaire de district Uele qui l’emploiera au mieux dans zone Uele 
plutot vers ouest. Marcliaudises et outillage ^Meridi seront distnbues entre Uele et 
enclave au mieux de nos interets. Liebiiecuts. 

Vemilez, occ. 

(Signe) E. de GAIFFIER. 


[13032] 


No. 74. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.— (Received April 22.) 


fT°i 3 cr L) hie 1 P Cairo, April 22, 1907. 

6 TWO or three days ago a cab strike took place in Cairo, but has now been settled 
A strike was also threatened by the carters who convey building stone but T understand 
that matters have been arranged in this ease too. Some breaches of public order have 
occurred. Several tram-cars were destroyed, partly by the strikers and paitly by the 
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riff-raff of the town, who had no interest in the particular grievances of the men. In 
both cases more or less legitimate grievances existed, but it is certain that the 
Nationalist leaders have encouraged the disorders for political reasons. Although the 
necessity for calling out British troops did not arise, they ivere kept in readiness. All 
is quiet for the time being. 


[14376] No. 75. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received May 4.) 

(No. 72. Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo, April 27, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to report that I this day paid a farewell visit to the Khedive. 
I thanked His Highness for all his personal kindness to me, and I said that I 
should always bear a pleasant recollection of our personal relations. Whatever 
observations I had to make to him were of a purely political character. 

I then went on to say that His Highness now had an opportunity of making a new 
departure, of which I hoped he would profit; that the situation here was certainly 
serious ; that I could not state with any degree of precision how far he was or was not 
responsible for everything that happened ; that possibly many of the details which 
were repeated to me were incorrect, but that, rightly or wrongly, the public held him 
responsible for the situation as it at present existed, and it was impossible to deny the 
fact that there was good reason for supposing that he was so; that it was very possible 
that lie could not now still the agitation, even if he wished to do so, but that, none 
the less, he had materially aided in fomenting it; that if any disorders occurred, more 
especially if they involved calling in the aid of the British garrison, events of a very 
serious nature might occur; that I did not think there was any real danger as far as 
the future of the country was concerned, for the interests involved were so important 
that the opposition to any radical change would be practically irresistible, but that, 
nevertheless, it was perfectly possible that circumstances might arise which would 
endanger his own position and that of his dynasty. 

I alluded to the recent conversation he had had with a correspondent of a Paris 
journal, which certainly seemed to indicate that he had put himself at the head of the 
Nationalist party, as an act of great imprudence ; and, generally, I endeavoured to 
impress upon His Highness the serious risk he would run if ho did not entirely change 
his attitude and line of conduct. I may say that all these observations were made in a 
very friendly tone and without the use of phrases which would have tended personally 
to irritate the Khedive. 

His Highness did not say much, but, for the moment at all events, I think he took 
my observations to heart. He said he did not the least want to have a rapid extension 
of parliamentary institutions here; that he was credited with a good many acts which 
he did not perform; and that his one object was to work cordially for the interests of 
the country. 

My remarks may have some temporary, but I very much doubt whether they will 
have any permanent, effect upon the Khedive. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


[16182] No. 76. 

Sir E. Gorst to Sir Edward Grey. — (Received May 18.) 

(No. 75.) 

Sir, Cairo, May 7, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch to the Earl of 
Cromer No. 102 of the 19th ultimo, relative to the proposed delimitation of the Lado 
Enclave and the suggestion of the Congo Government that the entire enclave should 
be placed under a mixed Soudanese and Congolese administration. I have considered 
the matter in communication with the Sirdar, and am of opinion that it would not be 
desirable to entertain the proposal now made by the Congo Government, which would 
lay serious responsibilities on the Government of the Soudan without corresponding 
advantages. 
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I do not consider that great importance need be attached to the delimitation of a 
boundary which must, in the nature of things, have so provisional a character. 1 
would therefore suggest, for your consideration, that M. de Cuvelier should be 
informed that the Soudan Government are unable to entertain the idea of a mixed 
administration of the enclave, and that, as the proposed delimitation of its frontiers 
has met with objections on the part of the Congo Government, they withdraw the 
proposal altogether. Any difficulty arising on the frontier could be settled by means 
of a modus viuendi arranged by the officers of the Soudanese and Congolese Govern¬ 
ments on the spot, who might be furnished with instructions to the above effect. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. GORST. 


[16182] 


No. 77. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinge. 


(No. 51.) 

Sj rj Foreign Office, May 24, 1907. . 

’ I FORWARDED to His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, for his 
Lordship’s observations, copy of your despatch No. 50 of the 6th ultimo, reporting a 
conversation which you held with M. de Cuvelier, in the course of which his Excellency 
put forward the suggestion that some kind of joint administration should be applied 
to the Lado Enclave until such time as that territory shall pass into the exclusive 
possession of the Soudanese Government. _ . 

I transmit to you herewith copy of a despatch from Sir E. Gorst stating his 
objection to this scheme,* which is shared by the Sirdar, and suggesting that M. de 
Cuvelier should be informed that the Soudanese Government now withdraw their 
proposal for a delimitation of the frontier of the enclave. He further proposes that 
any difficulty arising on the frontier should be settled by means of a modus viveiuli 
arranged between the Soudanese and Congolese officers on the spot, who should 
receive the necessary instructions to that effect. nr 

I have to request you, should you see no objection, to address to M. de Cuvelier 
a communication in the sense of Sir E. Gorst’s proposals. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[16935] 


No. 78. 


Sir E. Egerton to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received May 25.) 


(No. 86.) 

gi r Rome, May 9, 1907. 

WITH reference to Mr. des Graz 1 despatch No. 161 of the 12th September, 1906, 
I have the honour to inclose herewith two copies of a Report by the Italian engineer, 
Nicola Coletta, on the utilization of the waters of the Gash in the Colony of Erythrsea.J 
This Report has been issued as a Parliamentary Paper. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWIN H. EGERTON. 


[17107] 


No. 79. 


Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received May 27.) 


(No. 292.) 

g- r ' Constantinople, May 21, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith copy of a Memorandum by Mr. Lamb, 
reporting a message from the Sultan respecting the Egyptian press, and copy of mj 
reply. 

• No. 7G. t Not printed. 
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I thought it well to make special allusion to the campaign of the Nationalist 
papers, led by Mustaplia Kamel Pasha, in favour of Parliamentary and constitutional 
reforms, as I am aware that the Sultan views this feature of the political movement 
in Egypt with particular annoyance. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch and of its inclosures to Sir Eldon Gorst. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 79. 

Memorandum by Mr. Lamb, dated May 17, 1907. 

I WAS summoned this afternoon to the Palace, where Tahsin Pasha told me that 
the Sultan had ordered him to make a communication to your Excellency, through 
me, in reference to the Egyptian press. 

A number of papers, he said, were being published in Egypt, amongst which he 
cited one, of which lie thought the name was “ Arkadashlik,’’* in which attacks were 
made on the Ottoman Government and the person of His Majesty. England was in 
temporary occupation of Egypt, and His Majesty had no complaint to make in regard 
to this occupation, which was continuing as it had existed heretofore, and which was 
based on the maintenance of Imperial Firmans and existing Agreements, but the 
unchecked licence of the press caused him much annoyance, and constituted a 
condition of affairs Avhich called for serious attention. It was useless to look for 
assistance in this matter to the Khedive or to Moukhtar Pasha, therefore His Majesty 
had recourse directly to your Excellency, as he had previously done in the case of 
Ahmed Jelalleddin Pasha, being confident that you would do what you could to put 
an end to these attacks, and he thought that perhaps something might be done on the 
basis (repeating the expression which he had previously used) of “ the maintenance of 
Imperial Firmans and existing Agreements.” 

This communication was couched throughout in a markedly friendly tone, and 
Tahsin Pasha incidentally related anecdotes apparently intended to indicate that the 
Sultan despised the Khedive and was dissatisfied with Moukhtar Pasha. 

(Signed) HARRY H. LAMB. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 79. 

Reply made by Sir N. O’Conor on May 20 to the Sultan’s Message of the 17th. 

HIS Imperial Majesty is aware of the way the “ Lewa ” and other so-called 
constitutional and Parliamentary organs directed by Mustapha Kamel Bey abuse the 
privileges of the press and indulge in violent invective against England. His 
Majesty’s Government pay little attention themselves to these attacks, which are only 
discreditable to their authors, and have little effect in the country. They must 
deplore, however, attacks made upon the Ottoman Government and the sacred person 
of His Imperial Majesty, and their influence, so far as they possess any, upon the 
Egyptian press would certainly be exercised to put a stop to such proceedings. His 
Majesty knows how sincerely they deprecated the unfriendly policy of Moukhtar Pasha 
in Egypt last year and the respect which His Majesty’s Government has nevertheless 
shown for the Imperial Firmans and existing Agreements. His Imperial Majesty is 
also awaro of the friendly attitude followed for so many years by Lord Cromer, and 
he may be assured that his successor, Sir Eldon Gorst, inspired by his own friendly 
feelings towards the Ottoman Empire and His Imperial Majesty, as well as by the 
instructions of His Majesty’s Government, will continue to act on the same lines, and 
■will do what lies in his power to prevent Egypt being the centre of political intrigues 
against His Imperial Majesty. 


2 S 


[1704] 


• “ Kardashlik.”—See Porte’s Circular of the 20th May, 1907. 
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:i74881 


No. 80. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Egerton. 

(No. 72.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 28, 1907. 

THE Italian Ambassador told me to-day that Signor Tittoni was very anxious to 
have an agreement with us as to the boundary between Egypt and Benghazi. 

The press was constantly getting hold of unfounded reports that Egypt was 
going to occupy some oasis or other, which would prejudice the interests of Italy in 
the event of a future occupation, and it was very desirable that the Italian Govern¬ 
ment should be in a position to say on all such occasions that they were perfectly 
satisfied that any such thing was impossible. 

The Ambassador said that Lord Cromer had been consulted on this subject while 
ne was at Cairo, and had seen no objection. 

I said that I had no objection in principle, and I should be very glad to meet the 
views of the Italian Government on this point. There was certainly no design 
whatever on the part of Egypt to encroach. 

I would consult Sir Eldon Gorst as to details, and, though I agreed to the 
principle definition must depend upon the arrangement of details. But I pointed out 
-hat to get the boundary recognized by Turkey was another matter. 

The Ambassador told me that his Government did not expect that; all they 
wanted was an understanding between ourselves and Italy. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[17919] No. 81. 

Sir E. Gorst to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received June 3.) 

(No. 79.) 

Sir, Cairo, May 26, 1907. 

I HAVE the honour to report that, on receipt of your telegram No. 7 of the 
26th March last, the Earl of Cromer addressed a note to the Egyptian Miuister for 
Foreign Affairs informing him that, as regards the financial year 1907-1908, for which 
the extra cost of maintaining British troops in Egypt was fixed at 100,000/., the War 
Office had subsequently calculated that the extra cost incurred in the special move¬ 
ments of troops to and from Egypt amounted to 52,000/., payable by the Egyptian 
Government before the 31st March, and requesting his Excellency to cause arrange¬ 
ments to be made for the payment of that sum. 

His Lordship further stated that, as regards the sum which would in future be 
payable by the Egyptian Government for the extra cost of the Army of Occupation, 
and which, for Budget purposes, was originally fixed at 145,000/., the War Office, after 
a careful study of the expense involved, computed the sum payable annually at 150,000/. 
In this calculation the extra cost of the British troops stationed in the Soudan had, in 
view of the special status of that region, been shared equally between the Egyptian 
and Imperial Exchequers. His Lordship requested that the necessary arrangements 
should be made for the payment of the above sum when due. 

I have now received a note from Boutros Pasha, stating that the Council of 
Ministers had approved the payment of 150,000/. to His Majesty’s Government for the 
Army of Occupation from the 1st April, 1907. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. GORST. 


[18008J No. 82. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey,—(Received June 3.) 

(No. 315.) 

Sir, Constantinople, May 28, 1907. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 183 of the 26th March on the inter-tribal 
feuds on the western frontier of Egypt, I have the honour to report that on the 
11th ultimo tin 1 Grand Vizier communicated to me tin* reply of the Mutessarif of 


Benghazi to the telegram addressed to him on the 23rd March. The Mutessari 
stated, as before, first, that the Barawassa Sheikhs declared that the sheep taken by 
their tribe from the Awlad Ali amounted to only 150, that this was done in reprisal 
for a theft of camels and the death of a tribesman, and that the sheep would be 
restored as soon as the Awlad Ali made reparation. 

The Mutessarif also stated that the money claimed by the Shehabat from Sheikh 
Abdul Kahir was only one of seven yearly instalments payable under an old agreement 
or reconciliation bond. 

This old agreement had been vitiated in consequence of the recent murder of the 
Sheikh’s brother by an Egyptian tribesman, and the payments could only be resumed 
when a fresh agreement had been come to in regard to the new situation so created. 
The third point mentioned in the Grand Vizier’s telegram, viz., the pasturage dispute 
between the Awaghir, Serawi, and Khalifa tribes, was not alluded to by the 
Mutessarif. 

On receipt of this communication I pointed out to the Grand Vizier that this did 
not answer our complaints, and that as there was reason to fear that trouble would 
ensue unless matters w T ere arranged, I hoped his Highness would press the Mutessarif 
to bring about a satisfactory agreement. 

On the 25th instant the Grand Vizier communicated to me two telegrams from 
the Mutessarif stating that by the exercise of pressure and the expenditure of £ T. 100 
he had succeeded in inducing the Barawassa to waive their claims against the 
Awlad Ali and restore the 150 sheep, and that twenty camels raided by another tribe 
from the Kita’at clans had also been recovered. 

The Mutessarif added that everything possible was being done to restrain the 
local tribes and appease the feeling of excitement on the border. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 


[17969] No. 83. 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received June 3.) 

(No. 88.) 

Sir, Brussels , June 1, 1907. 

ON receipt of your despatch No. 51 of the 21th ultimo I communicated its 
contents to M. de Cuvolicr, and asked if he w r as prepared to send instructions in the 
sense suggested by Ilis Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in Egypt to the 
Congolese officials in the Lado Enclave. 

M. de Cuvclier asked whether Sir Eldon Gorst proposed that the Soudanese 
authorities in the Bahr-ol-Ghazal and the Congolese officials in the Enclave should 
have full powers, or to use his own expression, “ un mandat gdndral,” to settle frontier 
difficulties, or whether they should only be authorized to conclude provisional arrange¬ 
ments subject to the approval of their respective Governments. He said that he 
would prefer the latter alternative, as the former gave the local officials, in his opinion, 
rather too free a hand. 

I said that Sir Eldon Gorst’s despatch and yours forwarding it had not dealt with 
this particular question, but that I did not infer from either that it was proposed to 
give the local officials so wide an authority as to exclude any subsequent modification 
of arrangements made between them by their respective superiors. I suggested that 
they might be informed on both sides of the outlines of the discussion which had taken 
place between the Governments on this question, and might be authorized to settle 
any frontier incidents or difficulties locally, reporting their action to Cairo and 
Brussels ; and that it would then be for His Majesty’s Government and for that of the 
Independent State to approve it or not as they thought fit. 

M. do Cuvelier said he thought the Congo Government would probably not 
object to instructing its Agents in this sense, but that he must first confer with 
M. Liebnechts, his colleague of the Interior, and would let me know what had been 
decided between them. Though our conversation took place on the 28th ultimo, and 
I have since reminded him of it in a private note, he has not yet informed me of the 
result of his conferences with M. Liebnechts, and I can therefore only report to you by 
this messenger the results, so far as they go, of the action taken by me on your despatch 
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under reply. I presume that I am right in supposing that the arrangements to be 
made locally between our frontier officers are intended, in Sir Eldon Gorst’s view, to 
be provisional and ad referendum. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ARTHUR H. HARDIN GE. 


[18183] No. 84. 

Foreign Office to Law Officers of the Crown. 

Gentlemen, Foreign Office, June 3,1907. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit to you herewith, by direction of Secretary 
Sir Edward Grey, the accompanying question asked in Parliament by Mr. Fell on the 
27th ultimo, together with the answer which he returned to it, relative to the terms 
on which the territory known as the Lado Enclave is leased to the Independent Congo 
State.* 

I have also the honour to inclose other papers bearing on the subject, as noted in 
the margin of this letter, f 

You will observe that, by the Agreement between Great Britain and the Inde¬ 
pendent Congo State, signed on the 12th May, 1894 (Paper B), the former grants 
(Article II, paragraph 1) to His Majesty Leopold II, Sovereign of the State, a lease of 
certain territories defined in paragraph 2 of the same Article for the period of time 
specified in paragraph 3, viz., “ during-the reign of His Majesty Leopold II, Sovereign 
of the Independent Congo State.” 

The territories so leased may be found on the inclosed map (Paper D), surrounded 
b y a mauve line. 

By paragraph 4 of the same Article it is stipulated that the above lease shall 
nevertheless remain in force at the expiration of His Majesty’s reign as far as a 
certain portion of these territories is concerned. The Lado Enclave was not, however, 
included in this portion, and the lease of it ia therefore governed by the terms of 
paragraph 3 of this Article, and terminates with “ the reign of His Majesty Leopold II, 
Sovereign of the Independent Congo State.” 

By paragraph 5 it is provided that “ this extended lease shall he continued so 
long as the Congo territories, as an independent State or as a Belgian Colony, remain 
under the sovereignty of His Majesty or His Majesty’s successors,” but this paragraph, 
as we have seen above, does not concern the Lado Enclave. 

By Article I of the Agreement between the same parties, signed on the 9th May, 
1906 (Paper C), the above lease is annulled as regards all the territory in question, 
except the Lado Enclave, which King Leopold is to “ continue during his reign to 
occupy on the same conditions as at present,” conditions, as above said, which are laid 
down in Article II, paragraph 3, of the former Agreement. 

Before answering the question whether the transfer of the territories of the 
Independent Cougo State to the Belgian Government will affect the lease of the Lado 
Enclave, it is clearly necessary to know the precise meaning to be attached to the 
phrase “ the reign of His Majesty Leopold II, Sovereign of the Independent Congo 
State.” 

Is this expression to be taken as referring to the exercise of His Majesty’s 
sovereignty over the territories now comprised in that State so long only as it preserves 
its present political status, and as excluding the exercise of that sovereignty over the 
same territories should they cease to form the Independent Congo State and become 
a Belgian Colony ? 

Oi—in view of the fact that His Majesty is here spoken of as “ Leopold II,” a 
title which he may be held to enjoy only as King of the Belgians, since he is the first 
Sovereign of the Independent Congo State—is it intended that his occupation of the 
Lado Enclave should continue till the end of his reign over Belgium, and such 
dependencies as that country may possess ? 

If the former interpretation is correct, the lease of the Lado Enclave would 
appear to terminate automatically with the cessation of the existence of the Independent 
Congo State as a State and the transfer of its territories to the Belgiau Government. 

* (A.) Parliamentarj r Question, May '27, 1907. 
f (B.) Agreement of May 12, 1894; (O’.) Agreement of May 9, 190(5; (D.) Map. 
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If the latter explanation is the true one, the lease would end only with the reign of 
Leopold JI, King of the Belgians. 

The nature of the reply to the second question raised by Mr. Pell would 
presumably be determined by the interpretation of the doubtful phrase. If the first 
is adopted, that reply would be in the negative; if the second, in the affirmative. 

I am to request that you will take these papers into your consideration, and that 
you will favour Sir E. Grey with your opinion as to what meaning should be attached 
to the expression in question. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) LOUIS MALLET. 


[17488] No. 85. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Gorst. 

(No. 144. Confidential.) 

Sir, Foreign Officp, June 7, 1907. 

I TRANSMIT to you herewith copy of a despatch which I have addressed to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome,* relative to a desire expressed by the Italian Govern¬ 
ment to conclude with His Majesty’s Government an agreement for the definition of the 
boundary between Egypt and Tripoli. 

While it is clear, as Lord Cromer observed in discussing this subject last February 
with the Italian Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, that “ a delimitation to which the 
Turkish Government was not a party would not be of much value,” I concur in the 
opinion more than once expressed by his Lordship, that it is most undesirable to 
reopen negotiations with the Sublime Porte on this question at the present time. 

I should nevertheless be glad to fall in with the wishes of the Italian Government 
by coming to an understanding, which would reassure them as to the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government as regards the boundary, and thus allay the feeling of unrest 
and suspicion to which unfounded reports apparently give rise in their mind. 

I should propose to invite the Italian Government to specify the points about 
which they feel anxiety ; this might enable me to consider whether it would be possible 
for His Majesty’s Government to meet them by giving an undertaking that the 
Egyptian Government would not at a future date put forward claims to territory beyond 
a certain line. 

Any agreement resulting from this negotiation would be kept secret. 

I have to request you to furnish me with your opinion on the foregoing proposal. 
It is not a matter of urgency, and, if desirable, I can reserve the discussion of it till 
you are next in London. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[18954] No. 86. 

Sir E. Gorst to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received June 10.) 

(No. 85. Confidential.) 

Sir, Ramleh, June 1, 1907. 

DURING the last few days the local press havo been engaged in commenting 
upon an interview between His Highness the Khedive and Mr. Dicey, the well-known 
journalist, an account of which recently appeared in the London “Daily Telegraph.” 
The two points which have attracted most attention here are—firstly, that His Highness 
seems to have expressed, in very categorical terms, bis appreciation of the Egyptian 
policy of IIis Majesty’s Government, and of the benefits conferred upon his country 
by the British Occupation ; and, secondly, that he indirectly poured cold water upon 
the idea, so sedulously cultivated by the Nationalist party, that the mass of his people 
desire the introduction of unrestricted self-government. 

The principal organs of the Anglophobe press who have hitherto utilized the 
Khedive’s name to attract to their side the various elements of discontent which exist 
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* No. 80. 
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• this as in every other, country, are much emtorrassrf at ?hatfrom thenP 
S Slwa new and undesirable departure on the ,wt \“[^'represents the views of the 


No. 87. 

*•• *» 

(s "Sis Ml,. A»b«»d. 3“,S 

iis^s s 

Italian Embassy, London, June 12, 1907 


Inclosure in No. 87. 

. .. „ „ r;„1inno to Sir Edward Grey. 

Draft of Note communicated by the Maiquis % 

(Unofficial translation.) Ambassador in Nome of the 

vilayet and Stsseri aflU^ dST tL frey “nsider as eastern 
^tSTn^ S then Mlon. -ft** degree o ^ 

^SjSSMstfssw^*-. 

-.“C ¥ -r—- 

be so good as to send me an identic one. 


•Not primed 


t Not reproduced. 
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[ 17969 ] No - 88 ' 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Gorst. 

(No. 156.) Foregn Office, June 14, 1907. 

Sir ’ T T’ORWAE.DED to His Majesty’s Minister at Brussels copy of your despatch 
No 75The 7th ultimo relative* the administration of the Lado Enclave mth 
instructions, should he see no objection, to address a communication to M. de Cavelier 

“ ^ noTtranS^Tou’herewith copy of a despatch which I have received from 

thC Tp’Tnme ^“dtge is correct in his surmise that the latter alternative 
was the one which you had in mind in making the proposal m ^stion.^ 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[19911] No - 89- 

Sir E. Gorst to Sir Edward Grey.— {Received June 17.) 

(No. 88.) Alexandria, June 8, 1907. 

Sir ’ RFPORTS recently received from Mersa Matrouli, which is situated on the coast 
REEOlUb lecemiy Tw wes tern frontier of Egypt, indicate a 

about half way between Aiexa Turkish gairison stationed at 

somewhat unusual disphry of activity mi increased from 30 to 100 men 

Solium. The foico itself • accompanied by 40 Turkish cavalry, crossed 

Further, a few days ago a Turkish tia ^ terri tory. He informed an 

the frontier, and ac^ “ t0 meet him that the Sultan had heard that 

d^t Xilding at Sidi Barani, and that he had 

^(rnle recet * SS«t ^worthy European officer was sent to the 

spot. This office? to imheT^arts 

the Turkish patrol has t be attention of the Porte to 
near Solium Ike Lgjptia . . s mav he g i veu to the Turkish troops 

* *» same time they are *f kb « 1 <he 
that SoUum £oms tke weBtern bouudary 

01 E f Say mention that the ueare* eo-tguard post m to •**££%££ 

A few months ago it was decided ^ t lv the intentions of the Government 

have UcomeTnow^atConstantinople, andZve occasioned the incursion which I have 

r^Tcopy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty's Ambassador at Con- 

stantinople. p have, &c. 

(Signed) ELDON GORST. 


2 U 
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[20665] No. 90. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Egerton. 

(No. 86.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 19, 1907. 

I TOLD the Italian Ambassador to-day that the proposal of his Government about 
the Cyrenaica boundary went beyond anything that the Turks had ever claimed, but I 
was referring the whole of the question to Sir Eldon Gorst, in order that he might look 
into it before he left Egypt, and be in a position to discuss it thoroughly when he came 
home next month. 

The Ambassador said that he had expected his Government to base their proposal 
upon the Egyptian census of some years ago. But he knew that some authorities put 
the boundary in the middle of Solum Bay, and others put it to the east of the bay. He 
thought it was probable on this point that the proposal had seemed excessive. 

I said this was the point which had struck me most at first sight, but I could say 
nothing more till the matter had been investigated at Cairo. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


[20602] . No. 91. 

Sir E. Gorst to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received June 21.) 

(No. 43.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Ramleh, June 21, 1907. 

EVACUATION of Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

My despatch No. 92 of the 9th instant. 

Belgians evacuated Ganzio on the 3rd instant. Evacuation of all posts in the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal formerly held by Congolese troops is now complete. 


[20750] No. 92. 

Sir E. Gorst to Sir Edivard Grey.—(Received June 24.) 

(No. 93. Confidential.) 

Sir, Alexandria , June 12, 1907. 

IN my despatch No. 88 of the 8th instant I reported that a Turkish officer, 
accompanied by forty cavalry, had crossed the western frontier of Egypt at Solium, 
and had advanced some 20 miles into Egyptian territory, and further that the 
Egyptian Government were calling the attention of the Porte to these proceedings. 

I now have the honour to transmit to you the French translation of a telegram 
addressed to the Grand Vizier by His Highness the Khedive, asking that instructions 
maybe given to the Turkish troops near Solium not to cross the frontier in the future, 
and again putting on record their view that Solium forms the western boundary of 
Egypt. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ELDON GORST. 


Inclosure in No. 92. 

Telegram addressed by the Khedive to (he Grand Vizier, dated June 9, 1907. 

SELON la demande exprimde dans le tdldgramrae de votre Altesse, j’ai donn6 
les ordres ndeessaires pour le lAglement du differend existant entre les deux tribus 
d’El Awakir et de Chehebat. 

Apres avoir tache >et rdussi de rdtablir l’ordrc et la tranquillite des deux c6tds, 
nous avons appris qu’il y a quelques jours un officier do l’armde Imperiale, aceompagn^ 
de quelques soldats, a ddpassd de 20 milles la ligne de demarcation, qui est a Salloum, 
et a rencontrd un officier des Gardos-C6tes, a qui il a ddclat’6 quo la cause de son 
arrivee etait de verifier s’il y avait des pastes militairos Egyptians a Sidi Barrani. 
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Bien que cet officier se soit retird avec ses soldats, ndanmoins la repetition de ces 
faits trouble Tesprit des Bedouins qui demeurent dans cette localite et porte atteinte 
a la sdcurite et a l’ordre publics que le Gouvernement Egyptien s’efforee d’y maintenir. 

Je ne doute pas que votre Altesse ne convienne avec moi qu’il y a lieu d’empecher 
qu’a l’avenir la ligne de la frontidre Egyptienne ne soit depassde par les officiers de 
l’armde Impdriale qui se trouvent dans le voisinage. 


[20987] No. 93. 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received June 25.) 

(No. 101. Confidential.) 

Sir, Brussels, June 24, 1907. 

MR. WYNDHAM asked M. de Cuvelier in the course of the interview reported 
by me in my despatch No. 89, Africa, of to-day’s date what decision had been come 
to by the Congo Government as regards the settlement of frontier difficulties in the 
Lado Enclave. He replied, and repeated his reply in conversation with me to-day, 
that the King Sovereign thought our proposal to empower our respective local 
authorities to settle these difficulties on the spot, subject to the subsequent approval 
of the two Governments, open to the objection that if the latter reversed the decision 
of their local representatives, a disturbing and unsettling effect would be produced 
upon the natives. His Majesty was of opinion, and this opinion was shared by 
African experts, whom he had consulted, that no advantage was to be gained by 
issuing fresh instructions to the Soudanese and Congolese authorities in regard to the 
Enclave, and that the best way of disposing of any incidents which might occur 
would be for those authorities to report them as they arose, without themselves 
attempting to solve them, and to let the two Governments come to a direct agreement 
respecting them. There was no reason to apprehend special difficulties on the Lado, 
any more than on the Rhodesian and other frontiers, in regard to which it had never 
been proposed to delegate any new or special powers to the frontier authorities, and in 
view of the approaching transfer of the Congo State to Belgium it Avas, the King 
considered, better to abstain for the present, from making any Uesh arrangements in 
this sense. I observed that when I had first communicated your proposal to 
M. de Cuvelier his objections to it had turned on the danger of giving full powers to 
the local authorities to adjust local boundary differences, and that I had expressed to 
him the personal opinion that the Governments would, in your view, be free to 
reconsider these decisions on their own merits. Was I to understand that the King’s 
opinion as to the possibly unsettling effects of such revision Avould lead His Majesty 
to prefer the grant of full powers to the local officers; as, if so, 1 could ascertain 
whether this latter solution would be accepted by you? He said “No,” that the 
grant of full powers Avas more objectionable than that of pi'ovisional powers. The view 
of the Congo Government was that it would be better to issue no special instructions 
to our officers on the frontiers of the Enclave, and to let matters remain, at least till 
the question of annexation was decided, in statu quo both there and on our other 
borders. 

I said that I thought you might feel some surprise that the King, who a few 
weeks ago had proposed so radical a change as a mixed administration in the Enclave, 
should now declare it unnecessary to do anything, and I asked M. de Cuvelier if he 
had any opinion as to the effect of a Belgian Statute annexing the Independent State 
to Belgium on the peculiar status of the Lado EnelaA r e. It Avould seem at first sight 
that the Enclave, being held by the King Sovereign of the Congo State for his life, 
but not forming part of the territory of the State, must be excluded oven for His 
Majesty’s reign from the scope of an annexation law voted by the Belgian Parlia¬ 
ment. 

M. de Cuvelier said that this question had also struck him, and asked what I 
thought of it. I replied that I had no idea whatever of the view taken of it by His 
Majesty’s Government, and had merely mentioned it in order to elicit his opinion, 
informally, and as a matter of curiosity, on a point on Avliioh I was not instructed, or 
indeed competent, to discuss. He said he was in the same position himself. 

The point does not, of course, call for immediate decision, but I venturo to ask, 
in case I should be approached on it by the Congo or Belgian Governments Avhen the 
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question of annexation arises, in what light it is regarded by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. Do the words in the Agreement of the 12th May, 1894, which provide “that 
the lease of the Lado Enclave shall remain in force during the reign of His Majesty 
Leopold II, Sovereign of the Independent Congo State,” while the extended lease, 
since annulled by the Agreement of the 9th May, 1906, “ is to be continued so long as \ 

the Congo territories as an independent State or a Belgian Colony remain under the 
sovereignty of His Majesty and his successors ” imply that the transfer of the Congo 
territories from the position of an independent State to that of a Belgian Colony, 
though it would not have affected the extended lease, affects the Lado lease; or that 
the reign of King Leopold, Sovereign of the Independent Congo State, must be 
deemed to be conterminous with the reign of King Leopold, Sovereign of Belgium, 
and therefore, save in the case of his abdication, with his life. Personally, I am of 
opinion that the annexation of the Congo State by Belgium would leave the King, 
but not Belgium (or His Majesty, as King of the Belgians), Ruler of the Enclave for 
his life, since he would be still Sovereign of the Congo under another name; but 
lawyers might take a different view of the question, and as it is one which may conceivably 
be used as a means of bringing influence to bear on His Majesty, it would, I would 
respectfully submit, be desirable that it should receive your consideration, if indeed it 
has not already done so. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 


[ 19440 ] No. 94. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Gorst. 

(No. 164.) 

Sir, Foreign Office , June 26, 1907. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 144, Confidential, of the 7th instant, relative 
to the definition of the boundary between Egypt and Tripoli, I transmit to you here¬ 
with copy of a note verbale from the Italian Ambassador at this Court,'* forwarding a 
draft of a note which the Italian Government propose should be exchanged between 
them and His Majesty’s Government to regulate this question. I further inclose an 
unofficial translation of this draft,! which also accompanied his Excellency’s 
communication. 

I shall be glad to discuss with you this proposal, which, as you will observe, is a 
somewhat extreme one, on the occasion of your next visit to London. 

I mentioned the matter to the Marquis di San Giuliano in the course of a visit 
which his Excellency paid me on the 19th instant, and the inclosed copy of a despatch 
which I have addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome,! gives an account of the 
conversation which took place on that occasion. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. GREY. 


o 


* \ 


* No 67 


t Inclosure in No. 87. f No. 90. 
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